





NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


THE CHANCES OF INVASION. 


Mr. CospEn has returned to Paris to see what he can save out of the 
wreck of disappointed hopes, which he intoxicated us with for a season, in 
his desire to prove that diplomatists can be carved ex guovis ligno. He 
has already honoured our journals with a “communiqué,” and it is easy 
to read between the lines that we have henceforth to depend on the 
generous sentiments of our magnificent and disinterested ally for any 
shreds of reciprocity he may be pleased to accord to us. Curiously 
enough, Arsces while England is, as it were, suing forma pauperis, the 
French press is daily growing more embittered against us. According to 
them, we subsidised Garibaldi, and fomented the Neapolitan insurrection, 
because our desire is ever to promote embarrassment for the imperial 
government. These articulations of jealousy have been put in a definite 
shape by the Count ,Duhamel in a recent pamphlet, in which he pours 
out the vials of his wrath on England. Considering the friendly terms 
existing between the two nations, we certainly did not expect to read such 
effusions as the following, whatever the private sentiments of the French 
nation may be: . 


Oh! if matters had arrived at that point; if the high will which governs us 
judged that the time had arrived for taking our revenge for Quiberon and 

aterloo; if his energetic initiative had let loose the Kagle against the Leopard, 
never would national enthusiasm have excited to so high a degree this warlike 
people of France, whose sword is burning in the scabbard. When the old words 
of “ Down on the English!” and “ Montjoie and Saint Denis!” struck their 
ears, children and old men would shoulder the musket; rich and poor would 
carry their offering for that rising in arms against our old enemies. ff hundreds 
of millions rose spontaneously for the Crimea and Italy, it would be milliards 
that France would give for the war against England. Not a fishing-boat but 
would arm to pass the strait; and the shade of the great Emperor would con- 
template this popular impulse and the book of history, which would not open at 
such an hour but at the page of St. Helena. 


Coinciding as we do to a very considerable extent in M. Duhamel’s 
estimate of his fellow-countrymen, we purpose in the present paper to 
discuss the chances of this menaced invasion, and judge from the past 
what wet be awaiting us in the future. 

If analogy may be taken into calculation for historical purposes, we find 
England and France standing much on the same terms now as they did 
after the peace of Amiens. The first Bonaparte had finished a magnificent 
campaign in Italy, thereby causing a very wholesome terror to the con- 
tinental regents, while with ourselves he was discussing a commercial 
treaty, all advantages of which were to be on his side. Whatever his 
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other faults may have been, Bonaparte was no free trader, and had no 
idea of throwing up a very necessary revenue for the chimerical chances 
of increased commerce. In this he was supported by his people, who are, 
and ever will be, protectionists. One thing the First Consul had in his 
favour: we had not used him exactly well in that matter about Malta, 
and he had an excuse for a declaration of war. At present this is wanting 
to the third Napoleon, but we know not what may happen ere long in 
Eastern waters. 

It was easy enough for the First Consul to declare war, but he had a 
difficulty in carrying it out ; for, with all his wondrous resources, he could 
not create a fleet out of nothing. The French were bad sailors, and the 

ated blows their marine had experienced during the past century had 
shown them the fallacy of trying conclusions with the English on their 
native home. If the Leopard were to be killed, he must be followed to his 
repaire, and destroyed by artillery and musketry. Hence arose the idea 
of the great Channel flotilla, which occupied Bonaparte’s attention 
through so many years. It has been the fashion with French writers to 
argue (because the expedition never came off) that Bonaparte merely 
employed it as a feint; but recent revelations prove to us sufficiently that 
he had set his heart on it, and felt sanguine of success at last. 

The idea of the invasion ap to have occupied the First Consul’s 
mind during the Italian war, for immediately after the signature of the 
treaty of Campo-Formio he proceeded at once to the coast of Normandy; 
and after a careful inspection of the means at his command, we find from 
his Correspondence (vol. iii.) that he wrote the following rather despond- 
ing statement to the Executive Directory : 


L 
Paris, 5 Ventése, an VI (Feb. 23, 1798). 

Whatever efforts we may make, we shall not acquire the superiority on the 
seas for several years. 

To effect a descent on England without being master of the sea is the boldest 
aw ne — yet _ a ‘ 

it ossible, it is by surprising the passage, either by escaping the squadron 

blockading Brest or the Texel, or b odes in small fers. ben the night, 

wr after a passage of seven to eight hours, on one of the points of Kent or 
usseX. 

For this operation long nights are needed, and hence the winter. The month 
of April past, and it is no longer possible to undertake anything. 

Any operation we might wish to make in boats during the summer, profiting 
by the calms, would be impossible, because the enemy would offer insur- 
mountable obstacles, both at the embarkation and disembarkation. 

Our navy is to-day as little advanced as at the period when the army of Eng- 
land was created ; that is, four months ago. 

At Brest there are only fourteen vessels equipped, and they are far from 
ready to take the sea. ‘The English blockade us there with several vessels. 

I Lesed, wherever I passed, the jests of the sailors at the little activity dis- 
played in the equipments. 

The ports are occupied in building letters of marque; the workmen of the 
rivers and canals, who, in all extraordinary occasions, are put in requisition for 
the navy, have not even been called upon. 

Little privateers of thirty to forty tons have a crew of sixty to eighty sailors, 

The crews of all neutral vessels in our ports are one-third, in some cases one- 
half, French. Many sailors are living quietly at home. 
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In Dunkirk arsenal there are six superb frigates, with their armaments in 
store ; not one of them is equipped. Some sixty men are en in careening 
the first. The others have not yet been touched, and the English come daily 
with a corvette or frigate to pursue our vessels within cannon range. 

We have gun-boats at Nantes, Brest, Lorient, and Cherbourg, where they 
are not indispensable ; no orders have yet been given for these boats to collect 
at Havre or Dunkirk. 

In the latter port, there are a dozen gun-boats in the basin, disarmed; no 
preparations have been made to equip them. For the last four months not a 

ingle boat has been built, but one hundred and twenty are now being laid down. 
e expedition to England does not, therefore, appear to me en till next 
year; and then it is probable that the embarrassments arising on the Continent 
will be an obstacle to it. The right moment for preparing this expedition is 
lost, perhaps, for ever. 
II. 


Our ports, from Havre to Antwerp, contain the requisite boats to carry fifty 
thousand infantry and four thousand cavalry. We have a hundred gun-boats 
from Bordeaux to Ostend. One hundred and twenty more are being built, 
which will be useful, though not indispensable; and, besides, there is no occa- 
sion to await their construction. 

All that is necessary is : 

1. To arm and assemble at Havre and Dunkirk all the gun-boats stationed 
from Bayonne to Ostend. 

2. Lay an embargo on, and equip, the vessels which are to serve as horse 
transports. 

3. Equip the vessels which the Citizeas Andreossy and Forfait have selected 
along the coast from Cherbourg to Antwerp. 

4. Request the Batavian Republic to supply the vessels I have asked for. 

5. Lay an embargo on the best privateers between Bordeaux and Ant 
less than one hundred tons, and send them to Havre and Dunkirk; as they w 
only be employed as transports, only the necessary crew will be left them. 

If by March next we could have delivered at Havre, Dunkirk, and Ostend 
the objects designated in the above articles, which is easy of execution, the ex- 
pedition to England would still become possible. 

To obtain this object, it is necessary : 

1. To appoint a rear-admiral inspector of the coast from Cherbourg to Ant- 
werp. 

2. Appoint Citizen Forfait auditor of the navy of this part of the coast. 

3. Appoint Brigadier-General Andreossy to the military equipment of these 
different boats. 

4. Form of these three officers a commission, receiving its orders directly 
from the general commanding the expedition. 

5. Charge the ministers of marine and war with the duty of supplying all the 
subalterns this commission may need for its organisation and service. 

6. Place four millions, payable 800,000 fr. per decade, at the disposal of this 
commission, and specially destined to cover all the expenses relative to it: this 
sum is sufficient. 

7. There are at Brest thirty vessels of war; in a month we must have twenty- 
five, and an equal number of frigates in the roads, ready to set out. This seems 
to me feasible. The measure adopted by government of sending there the 
minister of marine, must expedite the works at that port. 

8. Take the sailors of all the privateers we shall not employ. 

9. Arrest all French and English sailors on board neutrals. 

10. Appojnt commanders of vessels and squadrons. 

The minister of marine, in addition to dilaring the expenses of the Channel 
expedition, must also meet those of the Brest fleet. + ; , 

fi it be not possible to procure the exact sums demanded in this memorial, or 
if, owing to the present organisation of our navy, it is thought impossible to 
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obtain that promptness of execution which the circumstances demand, we must 
renounce the expedition to England, hold it as a feint, and fix our attention and 
resources on the Rhine, in order to take Hanover and Hamburg from the 

ish; or we might send an expedition to the Levant, to menace the India 
—— If nei a these operations be feasible, I see no other mode than con- 
cluding a peace with the English. I am persuaded that they would now accept 
the propositions to which Malmesbury would not adhere. 


It was under these circumstances that Bonaparte directed his attention _ 
to Egypt as he found it a, ar to invade us at present. Still he bore 
the idea about with him in his head, and, consequently, when war again 
broke out, in 1803, with Englaud, he renewed his preparations at Boulogne 
with increased vigour. Marmont, in his Memoirs, gives us a very sensible 
idea of the motives which urged Bonaparte to undertake this apparently 
desperate enterprise : | 
It has often been argued whether Bonaparte ever had the serious intention of 
ing the mga to England, and | reply, with certainty and assurance, 
yes; this expedition was the most ardent desire of his life, and his dearest hope 
for a long period. But he certainly did not wish to undertake it in a hazardous 
manner ; he would only make the enterprise with suitable means, that is, as 
master of the sea, and under the protection of a good squadron, and he proved 
that, despite the numerical inferiority of his navy, he could execute it. His 
manifested design of employing the flotilla to fight, was meant to distract the 
énemy’s attention, and make him overlook the real project. Never did he see 
in the flotilla aught but the means for transporting an army. It was the bridge 
destined to serve for the passage; the embarkation could be effected in a few 
hours, the debarkation in the same, the passage being short. The only con- 
siderable delay required would be in quitting port (two tides being wanted). 
Nothing was easier than to employ the flotilla for this object; and as each of 
these boats would bear with it a complete organisation in troops, provisions, 
ammunition, artillery, &c., the army possessed the means of fighting so soon as 
it touched British soil. With a navy inferior in the number of vessels, the com- 
binations had been made in such a way as to render us very superior in the 
Channel during a given period ; and facts proved the possibility. When all the 
poner were in an advanced state, Admiral Villeneuve received orders to 
eave Toulon with fifteen vessels. The crews were reinforced by detachments 
from the army, under the orders of General Lauriston. This squadron was 
destined for the Windward Islands ; its object was first to alarm the English, do 
their commerce as much injury as possible, revictual the colonies, and then return 
to Europe, to pick up the Rochelle fleet, and attack the English. 


Bonaparte was much too clever to think of foreing the passage of the 
Channel with his gun-boats, and built upon the support Villeneuve would 
give him. Unfortunately, that admiral fell in with Calder off Cape 
Ortegal, and, after an undecided action, retired on Cadiz. But this 

ave Nelson time to come up, and Trafalgar was the death-blow to all 
ideas of invasion. Thenceforth Napoleon had no fleet, but allowed the 
English undisputed supremacy of the ocean, which a third Napoleon 
appears desirous to wrest from us if he can. The colossal preparations 
made by the first Bonaparte deserve our serious consideration, and we 
will, therefore, condense them from a very opportune book recently pub- 
lished.* 

In his last great attempt, Napoleon assembled around Boulogne an 





* Perils and Panics of Invasion, 1796-1805, and at the Present Time. By 
Humphrey Blunt. London: T. C. Newby. 
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army of one hundred and fifty thousand men, openly designed for the 
invasion of England. As we said before, his great want was a navy; for 
during the eight years, from 1793 to 1801, we had increased our fleet 
from two hundred and sixty-eight sail of the line and frigates, to four 
hundred and eighty. The French, on the other hand, had been reduced 
by repeated defeats to little more than one hundred sail; her allies had 
suffered proportionately, and her mercantile marine had been nearly 
destroyed. Under these circumstances, Napoleon decided on distracting 
the attention of the British government, by sending out his fleets in 
various directions, and seizing on the moment when the English navy 
should be most scattered in pursuit, to reassemble and cover the passage 
of the army which he had collected for the attack, and was to be con- 
veyed in the flotillas he was forming. These consisted of twelve thousand 
flat-bottomed boats, so constructed that they might be run on our coast 
and land their men without delay. 

According to Thiers, we find that the arrangements of this flotilla were 
made with the most remarkable perfection, and added further lustre to 
Napoleon’s organising talent. The flotilla consisted of three classes : each 
vessel of the first class carried one hundred soldiers and a crew of twenty- 
four seamen, two heavy guns, arms, and ammunition. The second 
class carried a field-piece, a limber, and two artillery horses. The third 
class consisted of vessels of lighter coustruction, worked by sixty oars, 
the soldiers being trained to pull them. The second flotilla was to 
convey the rest of the artillery horses, between seven and eight thou- 
sand cavalry horses, a park of heavy artillery, and ammunition for an 
entire campaign, Altogether, two thousand vessels of various descrip- 
tions were built in the different harbours of France and collected at 
Boulogne, Wimereux, and Ambleteuse, by keeping along the coast under 
the cover of the French batteries. The motive for this armament Bona- 
parte has himself explained : 

If fifty ships of the line were to assemble to cover the descent upon England, 
nothing but transport vessels were required in the harbours of the Channel, and 
all that assemblage of gun-boats, floating batteries, and armed vessels, was 
totally useless. Had I assembled three or four thousand unarmed transports, 
no doubt the enemy would have perceived that I awaited the arrival of my 
fleets to attempt the passage, but by constructing praains and gun-boats I ap- 
peared to be opposing cannon to cannon, and the enemy was in this manner 
deceived. They conceived that I intended to attempt the passage by main 
force by means of my flotilla. They never penetrated my real design, and when, 
from the failure of the movements of my squadrons, my project was revealed, 
the utmost consternation pervaded the councils of London, and all men of sense 
in England confessed that their country had never been so near her ruin. 


Still, we were not idle on our side the Channel in the face of this 
enormous demonstration. Our regular army amounted to 180,000, with 
80,000 militia, and the levy en masse was proclaimed. In a few weeks 
300,000 volunteers were collected, armed, and disciplined, We had 
60,000 sailors granted, and 40,000 more when the war actually broke 
out. Seventy-five ships of the line and 270 frigates and smaller vessels 
were put in commission. As Sir A. Alison triumphantly records, “ the 
harbours of France and Holland were closely blockaded ; Lord Nelson 
rode triumphant in the Mediterranean; and, excepting when their small 
craft were stealing round the headlands to the general rendezvous at 
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of France, at least in large fleets, disappeared from 

the ocean.” for all this, the French frigates managed ‘to steal out 

of port without our knowledge, and only the depredations they performed 
our colonies evidenced that they had foreed our blockade. 

If success were ible, Napoleon desired to achieve it, such remark- 

able attention did he pay to “little things,” from which he knew that 

great ones so frequently depended. From Ney’s Memoirs we find that 


the a were so minute that every man, down to the 
lowest , was apprised of the boat and the place in the boat 


where he was to seat himself. 
The 8rd of August, 1803, was the scene of a mighty drama at Bou- 
logne, for the Emperor in person gave his troops orders to take their 


places in the boats. In ten minutes and a half twenty-five thousand men 
were embarked. But the troops were soon disappointed by the signal 
of recal, and the expedition was again deferred. Villeneuve’s incapacity 
gave it the death-blow, and the Emperor avenged himself the same year 
on the field of Austerlitz. On the principle that “fas est et ab hoste 
doceri,” we may here quote what Thiers says on the chances of success 
in an invasion of England: 


The question of invasion rested wholly upon the passage of the straits. Al- 
though the flotilla might have been able to pass in a calm in summer, and in 
winter during a fog, the passage in either case was hazardous. Thus, Napoleon 
had considered the presence of a fleet necessary to protect the expedition, and 
an able combination was made which would have had every chance of success 
in the hands of an abler man than Villeneuve... .. . The enterprise of Napo- 
leon was not, then, a chimera; was perfectly possible of realisation in the mode 
he had proposed to carry it out ; and, perhaps, the enterprise, which had no 
result, did him more honour than those which had been crowned with the most 
startling success. It was not a feint, as some persons have imagined, who 
would search out profundities where none exist. Some thousand letters of the 
Emperor and ministers leave no doubt in this respeet of the fact. It was a 
serious undertaking, pursued for several years with real earnestness. It has 
also been asserted that if Napoleon had not repelled Fulton, who came to offer 
him steam navigation, he would have crossed the straits. The character of 
steam navigation it is impossible to predict now in relation to future events. 
That it furnishes ter means to France of acting against England is pro- 
bable ; that it re the straits more easy to cross must depend on the efforts 
France makes to assume a superiority in the employment of the new power. 
That will d upon her patriotism and foresight. But what may be ed 
in regard o Teasloens refusal is, that Fulton proposed to him an art in its 

erfect infancy, which at the moment could not have been of the smallest aid to 

objects. Napoleon did all that he was able to do. There is not a single 

fault under this head with which to reproach him. Providence, no doubt, 
intended that he should not succeed. 


— of course, greatly diverge as to what chance of success the 
illa would have had on reaching our shores. It is just possible that 
Villeneuve might have managed to hold our Channel fleet in check, and 
that the flotilla would then have put out into deep water; but it must 
not be forgotten that our coasts were defended by a cordon of small 
vessels, which would have desired nothing better than to come into col- 
lision with the clumsy, rolling gun-boats. Their immense number would 
have acted against them : crowded with troops, they would have fallen 
an easy prey to our active cutters, and many must have been sunk. Na- 
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himself estimated the loss in the passage at one hundred vessels, 
t Admiral Decrés, who was always opposed to the expedition, believed 
that such a loss would throw the other nineteen hundred into inex- 
tricable confusion. : 
Nearly fifty years elapsed ere England was again disquieted by the 
rumour of invasion. A Napoleon was again seated on the throne of 
France, who, while possessing much of the genius of his great uncle, 
was distinguished by a remarkable reticence, regarded by many as an 
inspiration. The conditions, too, had been rendered more equal by the 
general introduction of steam, and the passage of the Channel was not 
dependent on summer calms or winter fogs. But, even prior to the 
third Napoleon, jactant voices had been heard in France as to what 
might be effected by the new lever. The Prince de Joinville wrote the 
following words, which have considerable truth to distinguish them : 


With the aid of steam navigation, a war of most daring aggression is per- 
mitted at sea. We are certain of our movements, and free in our actions. 
Thus, wind and waves need no longer give us any uneasiness; we can calculate 
to the day and hour. We shall make war with safety, because we shall attack two 
vulnerable things—the confidence of the English people in their msular position, 
and their maritime resources. Our steam service would have two distinct scenes 
of action—first, the Channel, in which our ports could shelter a considerable 
force, which, going forth by night, could defy the mest numerous and dense 
fleet of cruisers. “Wothi ad prevent this force from meeting before morn- 
ing at any part of the French coast agreed upon, when it might act with 
impunity. 


Hear, again, what M. Hippolyte Lamarche, im his letter to MM. Thiers 
and Barrot does not hesitate to assert : 


Steam has thrown hundreds of bridges across the Channel: we can now pass 
at any time and in any weather from France to England. In estimating at 
eighty-five thousand the number of troops that England could raise for the 
defence of her territory, we certainly concede more than the reality. The mass 
of the people would be of no use to the government; they are absolutely un- 
acquainted with the use of arms. A landing may be effected upon a hundred 
different points of the English coast, and then a skilful general will not hesitate 
what course to adopt; he will choose in his rear a point of concentration 
to recruit his troops, cover London, or march in force against the enemy, 
. > wee France has at this moment 1432 naval officers, and 200 students of 
the first class, who may be ranked as the staff. If you question them as to 
the possibility of a descent upon England im the present state of naval science, 
I may be allowed to say that every voice would answer in the aflirmative. 


These menaces did not pass unnoticed in England, and our great 
Duke was one of the first to call public attention to the defenceless state 
of our shores in his memorable letter to Sir John Burgoyne. Since the 
period that letter was written, have we once been able to contradict his 
statement that we have no defence, or hope of defence, except in our 
fleet? Speaking of the volunteer system, the Duke, ex cathedrd, says: 
“ We hear a good deal of the spirit of the people of England, for which 
no man entertains a higher respect than I do. But, unorganised, un- 
disciplined, without systematic subordination, established and well un- 
derstood, this spirit, opposed to the fire of musketry and cannon, and to 
sabres and bayonets of disciplined troops, would only expose those ani- 
mated by such a spirit to confusion and destruction.” Perhaps the 
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hitherto excellent working of our volunteer system may have alleviated 
some of these evils, though we candidly confess we shonld feel more 
comfortable with a reasonable increase of our re army. This army, 
strengthened by the militia, the Duke considered “would put the 
country on its legs in respect to national force, and I would engage for 
its defence, old as I am.” Thirteen years have elapsed since these 
memorable remarks were penned, and we have done nothing for -the 
fortification of our coast save deliberate. The Duke told us that he had 
in that day reconnoitred the whole coast, from the North Foreland to 
Selsey Bill, and, excepting immediately under the fire of Dover Castle, 
there was not a spot on the coast where “infantry might not be thrown 
on shore, at any time of tide, with any wind, and in any weather, and 
from which bss 4 body of infantry, so thrown on shore, would not find, 
within the distance of five miles, a road into the interior of the country 
through the cliffs, practicable for the march of a body of troops.” How 
are matters now along the same line of coast ? 

Turning to another writer on this much-vexed question, Sir Francis 
B. Head (‘ Defenceless State of Great Britain”), we find him drawing 
the following deductions from facts: ‘1. The desire for revenge of the 
French army has materially increased, while, on the other hand, the in- 
clination of the English people to defend themselves from invasion has 
diminished almost inversely with the increase of their wealth, until it has 
now become nearly extinct. 2. While, in the French navy, the im- 
provement in the art of gunnery, the establishment of compaynies per- 
manentes, of practical gunner-seamen ; the power of steam to tow vessels 
and boats of all descriptions across the British Channel, during any 
weather, by day or night, and, lastly, the construction of a gigantic 
harbour of rendezvous at Cherbourg, capable of containing more than 
ninety sail of the line, have removed the principal difficulties against 
which Napoleon has to contend. Owing to the Tenia of the Eng- 
lish navy over the world, a French fleet might suddenly be concentrated 
at a a and as the first Napoleon said, ‘ If we are masters of the 
Channel for six hours, England has lived her time. Let us be masters 
of the straits for six hours, and we are the masters of the world.’ ” 
Lastly, Sir F. Head urges the lamentable deficiency of our army re- 
sources, as offering a positive bait for invasion. In corroboration of Sir 
F. Head's first argument, we need only make another extract from M. 
Duhamel’s above-mentioned pamphlet : 

It has been said that if ever a war was popular it would assuredly be that 
which we should have with our neighbours and friends on the other side of the 
Channel. This is not new, but it is true, whatever may happen. But no one 
in France, any more than elsewhere, is ignorant that above all these aspirations, 
and above all these feelings, expressed or oor down, there exists an august 
thought, an imperial wisdom, doing everything in its own season, strong, 
energetic, and calm, and whose powerful guos ego knows how to restrain every 
impatience and moderate every passion. ‘l'his cuts short all interpretations and 
Sar a for it is known that nothing can force the hand which this day 
holds the key of the temple of Janus. 

We have more than once expressed our opinion in the pages of this 
journal that the gauntlet was thrown down to England by the opening of 
Cherbourg, and that it was intended as a hint to us that we must hence- 
forward the supremacy of the Channel. But there are many honest 
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Britons who deride the notions of fortresses menacing us: we always did 
beat the French on the sea, and can do it again. Very comforting argu- 
ments these, we grant, were it not that Sir Howard Douglas has so 
roughly shaken us from our security. Not alone that France now pos- 
sesses a finer fleet than she had ever before, and not afflicted with 
wy we must bear in mind that naval engagements henceforward 
will be decided, not according to Nelson’s bold and simple tactics, but on 
principles in which the science of gunnery will have a much larger share 
than seamanship, and human courage, and muscles. To quote the author’s 
own words: ‘ The navies of Europe and America have so increased the 
number and strength of their ships and their personnel, in al! that relates 
to the science and practice of war, that in a future contest the sea will 
become the theatre of events more important and decisive than have ever 
yet been witnessed.”’ 

Again, the conditions under which the French would now attempt an 
invasion are considerably more equal. The first Napoleon alarmed us 
sufficiently by his enormous army drawn up opposite our shores, but could 
effect nothing, through want of a powerful fleet. His nephew not only 
possesses an equally powerful land force, but also a fleet, by sacrificing a 
portion of which the passage of the Channel could at any time be en- 
sured. The danger to which we are exposed in 1860 is at least tenfold 
as great as in 1805. Lord Clarence Paget told us early in the financial 

ear that the French had 34 ships of the line afloat and 13 building, 5 
iron-cased ships building, 17 corvettes afloat and 3 building, besides gun- 
boats and small vessels: making in all 244 steam ships; and most of 
those building might be launched in a few months. Russia had 9 steam 
ships of the line afloat and 9 building, 18 steam frigates afloat and 3 
building, 10 steam corvettes afloat and 11 building: making, 187 steam 
ships afloat and 48 building, a total of 235 vessels. Unlike ourselves, both 
France and Russia could call out men to man their navies in a few weeks. 
To meet either, or both, we had in commission 244 vessels, and he ex- 
pected that ten line-of-battle ships and twelve frigates would be launched 
during the year. It is plain that we have not yet carried out Mr. Cob- 
den’s wish, that, where the French had two ships, we should have three. 
But we should never forget that Napoleon possesses two first-class ports 
in Cherbourg and Toulon, equal to another fleet, while we have nothing to 
oppose to them. It is not enough for England to be able to defy the 
French fleet ; she ought to be equal to any possible combination on the 
cards; and Napoleon III. is too close a follower of his uncle not to 
attempt a renewal of his plan of collecting the navies of Europe as a 
counterpoise to England. Not long ago we heard of tentatives with 
Denmark ; now we hear of an understanding with Russia on the Eastern 
question ; but these are all but means to an end, and that end is the suc- 
cessful issue of the first Napoleon’s policy with reference to England. 
We were greatly struck the other day in refreshing our memory by a 
certain passage from a conversation between the Emperor and Lord 
Whitworth, as quoted in Thiers, for it seems precisely applicable to the 
present day : 

Act cordially towards me, and I promise you, on my part, the most cordial and 


entire return: I promise you continual efforts to conciliate our interests wherever 
they are reconcilable. nsider what a powerful influence we might exercise 
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over the world if we could attain the nearer approximation of the two nations. 
You have a navy that, in ten years of consecutive efforts, and in employing all 
my resources, I should not be able to equal; but I have five hun thousand 
men ready to march under-my orders wherever I choose to lead them. If you 
are master of the sea, I am master of the land. Think, then, sooner of our be- 


coming united than of making war upon each other, and we may at will regulate 
the destinies of the world. Everything is possible within the interest of humanity 
with one double power—France and England in union. 


But we had giants in the land in those days, who saw through the 
insidious offer, and preferred twelve years of internecine warfare rather 
than that the honour of England should be fastened to the chariot-wheel 
of the colossal tyrant and trailed through the mud. We can imagine the 
third Napoleon making the same offer to Palmerston, who, careful only 
of peace, fell into the trap. For eight years we have been the allies of 
France, and what has been the result? We have alienated every honest 
friend ; our only support on the Continent is Prussia—a mere broken 
reed, whose position will some day force her into the arms of Napoleon, 
and we shall once more stand alone, with the Continent in arms against 
us. But by that time France will possess a fleet, if not equal to ours, 
quite sufficient to — out Napoleon’s wish of holding the Channel for 
six hours, and we shall then learn, at a heavy price, whether his predic- 
tions were correct. 

We have no desire to be alarmists, but we think that our feeling of 
security may carry us too far. The worst thing in the business is the 
close imitation of his uncle in which Napoleon III. mdulges. To take 
only one instance: was not the insult to the Austrian ambassador in 1859 
just the same as when the First Consul insulted Lord Whitworth? And 
supposing Lord Cowley was selected as the next recipient of such New 
Year’s congratulations, can we rest comfortably assured that the Zouaves 

not enter London with the same serene ease as they did Milan? 
Besides, the blow would follow so soon on the contumely, that our envoy 
might scarce have landed on our shores ere one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand Frenchmen came to accelerate his movements. As the Leopard 
cannot change his spots, neither can the Frenchman his feelings towards 
England. Waterloo must be avenged. So long ago as March 23, 1811, 
the Duke of Wellington gave us a terrible warning in a letter addressed 
to the Earl of Liverpool. Read and ponder, countrymen ! 


From what I have seen of the objects of the French government, and the 
sacrifices they make to accomplish them, I have no doubt if the British army 
were for any reason to withdraw from the Peninsula, and the French govern- 
ment were relieved from the pressure of military operations on the Continent, 
they would incur all risks to land an army in his majesty’s dominions. Then, 
indeed, would commence an expensive contest ; then would his majesty’s subjects 
discover what are the miseries of war, of which, by the blessing of God, they 
have hitherto had no knowledge ; and the cultivation, the beauty, and the pro- 
spects of the country, and the virtues and happiness of its inhabitants, would be 

troyed, whatever might be the result of the military operations. God forbid 
that I should be a witness, much less an actor, in the scene; and | only ho 
that the king’s government will consider well what I have above stated. To 
what are these facts to be attributed? Certainly not to the inclination of the 
inhabitants of the country to the enemy, but to the system of térror on which 
the French, and all under their authority, invariably act, and to which no power 
im Europe has ever, or ever can have, recourse. 
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Besides, it must not be forgotten that, however much we may doubt 
Louis Napoleon, he found this feeling of antipathy to England rite when 
he ascended the presidential chair, and has only cleverly fostered it. 
Those luckless Bourbons, on whose restoration we lavished such treasures, 
ever treated us with the grossest ingratitude, and courted popularity by 
exciting animosity towards England. Even the Napoleon of peace 
brought the countries into collision more than once, and his nautical son 
was a perfect firebrand. One of the first acts of the Republic was the 
establishment of a commission to inquire into the efficiency of the navy. 
The result arrived at was charmingly simple: ‘Ce qu'il faut établi 
d’abord, c’est le nombre de vaisseaux que la France devra mettre en ligne 
le jour que la guerre sera déclarée. te cela il y a une base certaine: 
l’adversaire est connu : il ne peut étre question que de |’Angleterre.” On 
this hint the French government has acted ever since. No sooner was 
the coup d’état accomplished than the recommendation of the commis- 
sion was carried out. ‘‘ The status of the French navy should be raised 
without delay, either by converting or building forty-five line-of-battle 
ships of the first class, fitted with screw propellers and engines of corre- 
sponding powers. Sixty steam vessels of the highest possible speed and 
efficiency, with twenty steam transports, each capable of carrying one 
thousand men, with the requisite stores and provisions, were also to be 
provided, in addition to the transports already existing.” Another re- 
commendation was a considerable enlargement of the dockyards, and in- 
creased facilities for the building and repair of ships. All this, and more, 
the emperor has carried out. 

And what were we doing all this while? Alas! we made no prepara- 
tions; it seemed as if our ministry were fearful of giving the French an 
excuse for hostilities. We danced to their whistle, to secure Louis Na- 

leon on his throne; we drifted into that thrice-miserable Russian war, 
in order to avert a consummation which our quondam ally is apparently 
now arranging ; we had not even the good sense to keep up our arma- 
ments after the war was over, though we had a fair excuse. The Man- 
chester party yelled for disarmament, and our ministers most politely 
complied. e gun-boats were hauled on to the gridirons, whence, we 
now learn, should an accident happen to the machinery, they could not 
be got down for months; our Baltic and Black Sea jae were broken 
up, and we fell back into the old state of lethargy. 

At length came that memorable New Year’s-day, 1859, which acted on 
the British nation like a shower-bath, and we were aroused to the far from 
pleasant consciousness that the empire was not quite so peaceful as we had 
been taught to believe. It behoved us to look about us, for the liberation 
of the Italians from the Austrian yoke was a pendant to Humbert’s expe- 
dition to Ireland, The nation’s confidence in Louis Napoleon was shaken, 
never to be restored, although the trial of Dr. Bernard, bearing so close 
an affinity to the case of Peltier, ought to have opened our eyes before. 
The defenceless state of England became once more the key-note, and 
Sir John Pakington certainly achieved wonders during his too brief 
administration, Buta Channel fleet was not enough; our coasts must be 
protected from a coup de main, and a commission was appointed, which 
brought in a pleasant little account of twelve millions. This demand put 
a sudden check on our martial inspirations, and that part of the business 
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was quietly shelved. Hence, then, the volunteer movement was fostered, 
to form our second line of defence, and we sincerely hope its value may 
never be tried. 

How do matters stand on the other side of the Channel? The emperor 
has not only completed Cherbourg, but immense works have been carried 
out at Brest, Lorient, Rochefort, Indret, and, indeed, at every station of 
the French navy. These fortresses are prepared for a war with England, 
and with England only. A fleet leaving Cherbourg in the evening, with 
a leading wind, could be off Portsmouth next morning, and could bom- 
bard any of our towns on the southern coast. The present emperor may 
be an admirer of peace, but he is obliged to obey the same dread inspira- 
tion which his uncle followed, with a mournful presage of the result. 
“‘ The world believe me the enemy of peace, but I must fulfil my destiny. 
I am forced to combat and conquer, in order to preserve. You must 
accomplish something every three months, in order to captivate the 
French people ; with them, whoever ceases to advance is lost.” That a 
change has come over the nation since then, we allow. With the posses- 
sion of wealth, they desire peace to secure and augment it; but France 
is now governed by a pretorian guard of six hundred thousand men: 
slaves in the hour of war, tyrants in the hour of peace. Their passions 
must be satiated, and the day must come when Louis Napoleon will— 
reluctantly we are glad to believe—find himself compelled to declare war 
against England. With this certainty, we must not delay our prepara- 
tions for the dread ordeal. We have no right to quarrel with France as 
to the preparations she may think proper to make, however shrewdly we 
may suspect they are directed against ourselves. So long as he chooses 
to arm, we can but follow his lead. This point Sir Howard Douglas has 
put so fairly, that we must indulge in a quotation: 


Viewing France as she really is, a great power, whose safety depends upon her 
military force, we have no right to cavil at any measures which the government 
of that country may adopt for its own security against its powerful continental 
neighbours. Her military preponderance is as essential to her safety as the 
maritime preponderance of Great Britain (an insular and colonial pe? is 
indispensable to hers. Neither should be jealous nor distrustful of the other, 
in any legitimate use which either may make of the powers with which Nature 
has endowed them respectively, for providing effectually for their own security. 


In answer, we may offer two observations. Firstly, there is not a con- 
tinental power which would like to force France into a war, certain 
beforehand of what the result would be; and that Napoleon might reduce 
his military strength to a minimum, as he has the facility of calling it out 
almost at a moment’s notice; secondly, France, the military nation par 
excellence, has now the next largest fleet to ours in the world; and 
nothing will persuade Englishmen but that it is intended as a menace to 
our shores. We consider that such a display of strength does not harmo- 
nise with commercial treaties; in a om: } that Louis Napoleon is poach- 
ing on our manor, and we naturally feel uncomfortable as to what the 
result of this maritime armament will be. If Louis Napoleon would be 
kind enough to employ his men-of-war in carrying coal and iron, a great 
load would be taken off our minds. 

But a few months back, and many among us were almost ready to 
accept a war with France, sooner than endure the incessant turmoil. 
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This feeling, we are glad to find, has passed away, we hope never to 
return; the nation has been roused to the consciousness that war may be 
avoided for a long time by showing a bold front, and by steadfastly 
keeping the French in the wrong. Our most fortunate escape was that 
we would not allow ourselves to be mixed up in the Italian war, and did 
not listen to the voice of the charmer, who whispered the seductive 
words “ Liberty and independence of Italy!” in our ears. If we have to 
fight, we shall at any rate go into action clean-handed, and that is 
tly in our favour. 

The last point is to settle in what way we should defend ourselves 
against any possible insult to our shores. For the moment the volun- 
teers carry the day; for there is something admirably seductive to the 
popular mind in having a large and effective force without any increased 
taxation. We are quite prepared to allow the vast superiority of the 
volunteers of the present day over those of the opening century, for the 
latter were hurriedly trained, and had no pretensions to be called soldiers. 
Still, while allowing the excellent qualities of our volunteers, we think 
the people of England would sleep more comfortably if they possessed 
some strong places on the coast which would offer an obstacle to an 
invading foe. In the letter to which we have already referred, the Duke 
advised that at the moment when war was declared, garrisons of ten 
thousand men should be stationed at each of the following places— 
Channel Islands (besides their local militia), Plymouth, Cork, Ports- 
mouth, Dover, and for Sheerness, Chatham, and the Thames. Milford 
Haven he put down at five thousand, but seeing the growing value of 
that port, it should not be left behind the others. For such service as 
this our coast volunteers would be invaluable, and we hope that this arm 
will undergo a very large extension. 

Owing to the enormous expense our modern ships entail, even a 
country so astoundingly rich as England could not keep afloat at the 
present day such a fleet as we had in 1805, and yet it was fully 
required to keep an enemy, whose fleet was destroyed, at bay. One 
great object must be to possess a fleet raised to the highest pitch of 
efficiency, and manned by the best crews available. Fortunately for us, 
our naval system has at last reached a state of transition; hardly ‘a 
week elapses without tidings of a mutiny on board one or the other 
vessel, and we have received another warning in the disgraceful state of 
our gun-boat flotilla. Our Houses of Parliament are imbued with too 
patriotic a spirit to permit such a lamentable state of things to continue, 
and we sincerely hope that energetic measures of relief will be adopted 
ere the present session is at an end, 

There are warnings enough for every man who does not wilfully blind 
himself, that the tranquillity of Europe hangs by a thread. The un- 
settled and menacing aspect of continental affairs should be a warning 
to us not to dissipate our resources by such improvident gifts to popular 
clamour as the paper duty. We want sailors, and we can only procure 
them by paying them well ; the million and a quarter about to be thrown 
away cL | amply suffice to cover that outlay. Indeed, the present is 
not the moment to sacrifice one shilling of revenue; we have a deficit 
already staring us in the face for next year, and we know not what may 
have face. before the next financial year sets in. As long as a 
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Napoleon is seated on the throne of France, tranquillity for Europe is an 
impossibility: it is his mission to complete what his uncle was not per- 
mitted to carry out, and we know from the pages of history what that 
means. Where we beat the first Napoleon was in the unlimited com- 
mand of money, by which we were enabled to rouse the world against 
him; but the nt emperor is nearly as rich as ourselves. Take, for 
example, the Italian war, which the bourgeoisie detested in their hearts, 
but, so soon as it was decided on, there was a regular race as to who 
should be first to subscribe the national loan. Reading Thiers, we find 
how frequently the First Consul was hampered by the bankers and 
money-brokers, who charged the most ruinous interest; but the third 
emperor has only to stretch out his hand, and uncounted sums flow into 
his treasury. But, even in that contest of giants, the first Napoleon 
was enabled to defeat us as far as the Continent was concerned, and 
time was when we had not a friend, though we rode triumphantly on 
every sea. 

Compare then and now. Louis Napoleon has achieved all his uncle 
desired, and, by moderation, has not alienated those whom he defeated. 
By graceful concessions he converted the Emperor of Russia into a friend, 
and diverted all his wrath (perhaps justly) on ourselves. He has imbued 
the haughty Hapsburgers with a due respect for the prowess of his 
arms, and he has shown Prussia that his friendship is more to be desired 
than his enmity. By a three months’ campaign he has laid Italy open 
to his armies, and has bound Sardinia to him by the silken fetters of self- 
interest. Looking at results fairly, it must be conceded that Louis 
Napoleon is a greater man than his uncle; possibly because he has his 
example ever before him. The present emperor knows where to stop, 
and spreads his meshes around him with the perseverance and craft of a 

ider. To such a man everything is possible, and, if he keep his ambi- 
tion in due restraint, the chances are greatly in his favour. 

How does it stand with the hereditary foe of France—with perfidious 
Albion? His conduct towards us has been a masterpiece of strategy, 
which we cannot but admire, though we, in our hearts, bewail the result. 
He, the parvenu, the visionary, the despised of all men, whose name 
was a byword and a scorn to every sweet-blooded Englishman—who 

from Ham only to form an acquaintance with our debtors’ 
prisons—how should we have laughed had any one been bold enough to 
redict that such a man was yet destined to kiss the cheek of our gracious 
y. We did everything to maintain him in power ; we consolidated 

his throne; and it is but human nature that he should try to requite us 
by doing us an ill turn. The man is a riddle, we allow; we would 
adly credit him with honourable sentiments, but the result would still 
the same. It is his mission to try and avenge Waterloo, and with the 
kindest sentiments towards England, we cannot expect him to resign his 
throne in order to keep his plighted faith to us. 


























LITTLE GRAND AND THE MARCHIONESS ; 


OUR MALTESE PEERAGE, 


Part II. 


“Oxp boy,” said Little Grand to me, the next morning, after early 
parade, “come and breakfast in my room, and let’s make up some de- 
spatches to the governors. You see,” he continued, five minutes after, 
with his fork in one hand and his pen in the other, applying himself 
alternately to his plate and his paper, assuaging his omnivorous appetite 
while he exerted his intellectual powers—“ you see, we're both of us 
pretty well cleared out; I’ve only got half a pony, and you haven’t a 
couple of fivers left. Now you know they evidently lay rather high at 
the Casa di Fiori; do everything en prince, like mobs who’ve Barclay’s 
at their back; and one mustn’t hang fire; horrid shabby that would 
look. Besides, fancy seeming mean before her! So I’ve been think- 
ing that, though governors are a dirty, screwy lot generally, if we put it 
to ’em clearly the sort of set we’ve got into, and show ’em that we 
can’t help, now that we are at Rome, doing as the Romans do, I should 
say, though governors are always as pig-headed as mules, and sneak out 
of doing anything handsomely it they can (it’s no fun to ’em, I suppose, 
to buy wine for other mer when they’ve lost relish for it themselves), I 
should say they could hardly help bleeding a littlek—eh? Now, listen 
how I’ve put it. My old boy has a weakness for titles; he married my 
mother on the relationship to Viscount Twaddles (who doesn’t know of her 
existence ; but he does to talk about as ‘ our cousin’), and he’d lick miles 
of dirt for a chance of coming to a strawberry leaf; so I think this will 
touch him up beautifully. Listen! ain’t I sublimely respectful ? ‘I’m 
sure, my dear father, you will be delighted to learn, that by wonderful luck, 
or rather I ought to say Providence, I have fallen on my feet in Malta, 
and got introduced to the very highest’ (wait! let me stick a dash 
under very)—‘ the very highest society here. They are quite tip-top. 
To show you what style, I need only mention Lord A. Fitzhervey, the 
Baron Guatamara, and the Marchioness St. Julian, as among my 
kindest friends. ‘They have been yachting in the Levant, and are now 
staying in Malta: they are all most kind to me; and I know Air will 
appreciate the intellectual advantages that such contact must afford me ; 
at the same time you will understand that I can hardly enter such circles 
as a snob, and you will wish your son to comport himself as a gentle- 
man ; but gentlemanising comes uncommon dear, I can tell you, with all 
the care in the world: and if you could let me have another couple of 
hundred, I should vote you’—a what, Simon ?—‘ an out-and-out brick’ is 
the sensible style, but I suppose ‘the best and kindest of parents’ is the 
filial dodge, eh? There! ‘ With fond love to mamma and Florie, ever 
your affectionate son, Cosmo Granpison.’ Bravo! that’s prime ; that'll 
bring the yellows down, I take it. Here, old fellow, copy it to your 
governor; you couldn’t have a more stunning effusion—short, and to 
June—YOL, CXIX. NO. CCCCLXXIV. L 
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the purpose, as cabinet councils ought to be, and ain’t. Fire away, my 
juvenile.” 

I did fire away; only I, of a more impressionable and poetic na- 
ture than Little Grand, gave a certain vent to my feelings in expa- 
tiating on the beauty, grace, condescension, &c. &c., of the Marchioness 
to my mother; I did not mention the grivois stories, the brandy, and 
the hookah : I was quite sure they were the sign of that delicious 
ease and disregard of snobbish etiquette and convenances peculiar to 
the “ Upper Ten,” but I thought the poor people at home, in vicarage 
seclusion, would be too out of the world to fully appreciate such revela- 
tions of our créme de la créme ; besides, my governor had James’s own 
detestation of the divine weed, and considered that men who “ made 
chimneys of their mouths” might just as well have the mark of the 
Beast at once that Dr. Cumming predicts, with such strong faith, to be 
already implanted on the brows of us nineteenth-century sinners, that I 

mine the foreheads of all my friends with as curious an eye to busi- 
ness as Lavater hunting for bumps. 

Little Grand and I were hard-up for cash, and en attendant the 

vernors’ replies and remittances, we had recourse to the tender mercies 
and leather bags of Napoleons, ducats, florins, and doubloons of a certain 
Spanish Jew, one Balthazar Miraflores, a shrivelled-skinned, weezing 
old cove, who was “ most happy to lent anytink to his tear young shen- 
tlesmen, but, by Got! he was as poor as Job, he was indeed!” Whether 
Job ever lent money out on interest or not, I can’t say ; perhaps he did, 
as in the finish he ends with having quadrupled his cattle and lands, and 
all his goods—a knack usurers preserve in full force to this day; but all 
I can say is, that if he was not poorer than Mr. Miraflores, he was not 
much to be pitied, for he, miserly old shark, lived in his dark, dirty hole, 
like a crocodile embedded in Nile mud, and crushed the bones of all ‘un- 
wary adventurers who came within range of his great bristling jaws. 

Tin, however, Little Grand and I got out of him in plenty, only for 
a little bit of paper in exchange; and at that time we didn’t know 
that though the paper tax would be repealed at last, there will remain, 
as long as youths are green and old birds cunning, a heavy and a bitter 
tax on certain bits of paper to which one’s hand is put, which Mr. Glad- 
stone, though he achieve the herculean task of making draymen take 
kindly to vin ordinaire, and the popping of champagne corks a familiar 
ol by cottage-hearths, will never be able to include in his budgets, to 
come among the Taxes that are Repealed ! 

Well, we had our money from old Balthazar that morning, and we 
played with it again that night up at the Casa di Fiori. Loo this time, by 
way of change. Saint Jeu said he always thought it well to change your 
game as you change your loves: constancy, whether to cards or women, 
was most fatiguing. We liked Saint Jeu very much, we thought him 
such a funny fellow. They said they did not care to play much—of 
course they didn’t, when Guatamara had had écarté with the King of 
Chaffsandlarkstein at half a million a side, and Lord Dolph had broken 
the bank at Homburg “ just for fun—no fun to old Blanc, who farms it, 
though, you know.”” But the Marchioness, who was doubly gracious that 
night, told them they must play, because it amused her chers petits amis. 
Besides, she said, in her pretty, imperious way, she liked to see it—it 
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amused her. After that, of course, there was no more hesitation: down 
we sat, and young Heavystone with us. The evening before we had 
happened to mention him, said he was a fellow of no end of tin, though 
as stupid an owl as ever spelt his own name wrong when he passed a 
military examination, and the Marchioness, recalling the name, said she 
remembered his father, and asked us to bring him to see her; which we 
did, fearing no rival in “ old Heavy.” So down we three sat, and had the 
evening before over again, with the cards, and the smiles, and wiles of 
our divinity, and Saint Jeu’s stories and Fitzhervey’s cognac and cigars ; 
with this difference, that we found loo more exciting than vingt-et-un. 
They played it so fast, too, it was like a breathless heat for the Goodwood 
Cup, and the Marchioness watched it, leaning alternately over Grand’s, 
and Heavy’s, and my chair, and saying, with such naive delight, “ Oh, 
do take miss, Cosmo; I would risk it if I were you, Mr. Heavystone; 
pray don’t let my naughty brother win namie that I'd have 
defied the stiffest of the Stagyrites or the chilliest of Calvinists to keep 
their head cool with that syren voice in their ear. And Luerezia da 
Guari sat, as she had sat the night before, by the open window, still and 
silent, the Cape jasmines and Southern creepers framing her in a soft 
moonlight picture, contrast enough to the brilliantly lighted room, echo- 
ing with laughter at Saint Jeu’s stories, perfumed with Cubas and nar- 
ghilés, and shrining the magnificent, full-blown, jewelled beauty of our 
Marchioness St. Julian, with which we were as rapidly, as madly, as 
unreasoningly, and as sentimentally in love as any boys of seventeen or 
eighteen ever could be. What greater latitude, you will exclaim, old fellows, 
recalling certain buried-away episodes of your hobbedehoyism, when you 
addressed Latin distichs to that hazel-eyed Hebe who presided over oyster 
patties and water ices at the pastryeook’s in Eton; or ruined your gover- 
nor’s young plantations cutting the name of Adeliza Mary, your cousin, 
at this day a portly person in velvet and point, whom you ean now call, 
with a thanksgiving in the stead of the olden tremor, Mrs. Hector 
M‘Cutchin? Yes, we were in love in acouple of evenings, Little Grand 
vehemently and unpoetically, I shyly and sentimentally, according to 
our temperaments, and as the fair Emily stirred feud between the two 
Noble Kinsmen, so the Marchioness St. Julian began to sow seeds of 
jealousy and detestation between us, sworn chums as we were. But “ le 
veritable amant ne connait point d’amis,” and as soon as we began to 
grow jealous of each other, Little Grand could have kicked me to the 
devil (wherever on earth or sky that worthy may hang out), and I could 
have kicked him with the greatest pleasure in life. 

But I was shy, Little Grand was blessed with all the brass imaginable; 
the consequence was, that when our horses came round, and the Maltese 
who acted as cherub was going to close the gates of Paradise upon us, 
he managed to slip into the marchioness’s boudoir to get a téte-a-téte 
farewell, while I strode up and down the verandah, not heeding Saint 
Jeu, who was telling me a tale, to which, in any other saner moments, | 
should have listened greedily, but longing to execute on Little Grand, 
when he should choose to come out of that confounded and yet thrice- 
blessed boudoir, some fierce and terrible vengeance, to which the vendetta 
should be baby’s play. Saint Jeu left me to put his arm over Heavy’s 
shoulder, and tell him if ever he came to Paris he should be transported 
L2 
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to receive him at the Hétel de Millefleurs, and present him at the 
Tuileries ; and I stood swearing to myself, and breaking off sprays of the 
verandah creepers, when I heatd somebody say, very softly and low, 

‘«‘ Mr. St. John, come here a moment.” 

It was Lucrezia da Guari, that sweetly pretty mute whom we had 
barely noticed, absorbed as we were in the worship of our maturer idol, 
leaning out of the window, her cheeks flushed, her lips parted, her eyes 
sad om. | anxious. Of course I went to her, surprised at her waking up 
so suddenly to any interest in me. She put her hand on my coat-sleeve, 
and drew me down towards her. 

“ Listen to me a moment. I hardly know how to warn you, and yet 
I must. I cannot sit quietly by and see you and your young friends being 
deceived as so many have been before you. Do not come here again— 
do not-——” 

“ Figlia mia! are you not afraid of the night air?” said the Prince of 
Orangia Magnolia, just behind us. 

His words were kind, but there was a nasty glitter in hiseyes. Lu- 
crezia answered him in passionate Italian, with such fire in her eyes, such 
haughty gesticulation, and such a torrent of words, that I really began 
to think, pretty, soft little dear as she looked, that she must positively be 
a trifle out of her mind, her silence before, and her queer speech to 
me, seemed such odd behaviour for a young lady in such high society. 
She was turning to me again when Little Grand came out into the 
verandah, looking flushed, proud, and self-complaisant, as such a winner 
and slayer of women would do who had learnt the veni, vidi, vici art at 
an age when some great muffs have hardly grown out of jackets, and 
are sitting on forms plodding through the De Officiis, or construing the 
CEdipus Tyrannus. My hand clenched on the jessamine, I thirsted to 
spring on bim as he stood there with his provoking, self-contented smile, 
and his confounded coxcombical air, and his cursed fair curls—my hair 
was dust-coloured and as rebellious as porcupine-quills—and wash out in 
his blood or mine——A touch of a soft hand thrilled through my every 
nerve and fibre: the Marchioness was there, and signed me to her. 
Lucrezia da Guari, Little Grand, and all the rest of the universe vanished 
from my mind at the lightning of that angel smile and the rustle of that 
moire antique dress. She beckoned me to her into the empty drawing- 
room, 

“ Augustus” (I never thought my name could sound so sweet before), 
“tell me, what was my niece Lucrezia saying to you just now?” 

Now I had a sad habit of telling the truth ; it was an out-of-the-world 
custom taught me, among other old-fashioned things, at home, though 
I soon found how inconvenient a bétise modern society considers it; and 
I blurted the truth out here, not distinctly or gracefully, though, as Little 
Grand would have done, for I was in that state of exaltation ordinarily 
expressed as not knowing whether one is standing in one’s Wellingtons 
or not. 

The Marchioness sighed. 

“ Ah, did she say that ? Poor dear girl! She dislikes me so much, 
it is quite an hallucination, and yet, O Augustus, I have been to her 
like an elder sister, like a mother. Imagine how it grieves me,” and 
the Marchioness shed some tears—pearls of price, thought I, worthy to 
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drop from angel eyes—“ it is a bitter sorrow to me, but, poor darling! 
she is not responsible.” 

She touched her veiny temple significantly as she spoke, and I under- 
stood, and felt tremendously shocked at it, that the young, fair Italian 
girl was a fierce and cruel maniac, who had the heart (oh! most extraor- 
— madness did it seem to me; if J had lost my senses I could never 
have harmed he# !) to hate, absolutely hate, the noblest, tenderest, most 

beautiful of women ! 

“T never alluded to it to any one,” continued the Marchioness. “ Gua- 
tamara and Saint Jeu, though such intimate friends, are ignorant of it. 
I would rather have any one think ever so badly of me, than reveal to 
them the cruel misfortune of my sweet Lucrezia-——” 

How noble she looked as she spoke! 

“ But you, Augustus, you,” and she smiled upon me till I grew as 
dizzy as after my first taste of milk punch, “I have not the courage to 
let you go off with any bad impression of me. I have known you very 
little time, it is true—but a few hours, indeed—yet there are affinities of 
heart and soul which overstep the bounds of time, and, laughing at 
the chill ties of ordinary custom, make strangers dearer than old 
friends ———” 

The room revolved round me, the lights danced up and down, my 
heart beat like Thor’s hammer, and my pulse went as fast as a favourite 
saving the distance. She speaking soto me! My senses whirled round 
and round like fifty thousand witches on a Walpurgis Night, and down I 
went on my knees before my magnificent idol, raving away I couldn’t 
tell you what now—the essence of everything I’d ever read, from Ovid 
to Alexander Smith. It must have been something frightful to hear, for 
I am sure it was as mad a rhapsody as any of that insane feilow’s in 
‘“‘ Maud,” though Heaven knows I meant it earnestly enough. Suddenly 
I was pulled up with a jerk, as one throws an see lo colt back on his 
haunches in the middle of his first start. J thought I heard a laugh. 
She started up too. ‘ Hush! another time! We may be overheard.” 
And drawing her dress from my hands, which grasped it as agonisingly 
as a cockney grasps his saddle-bow, holding on for dear life over the 
Burton or ‘Tedworth country, she stooped kindly over me, and floated 
away before J was recovered from the exquisite delirium of my ecstatic 
trance. 

She loved me! This superb creature loved me! There was not a 
doubt of it; and how I got back to the barracks that night in my hea- 
venly state of mind I[ could never have told. All I know is, that Grand 
and I never spoke a word, by tacit consent, all the way back ; that I felt a 
fiendish delight when I saw his proud triumphant air, and thought how 
little he guessed, poor fellow! And that Dream of One Fair Woman 
was as superior in rapture to the “ Dream of Fair Women” as Tokay to 
the “‘ Fine Fruity Port” that results from damsons and a decoction of 
sloes! 

The next day there was a grand affair in Malta to receive some foreign 
prince, whose name I do not remember now, who called on us en route 
to England. Of course all the troops turned out, and there was an in- 
spection of us, and a grand luncheon and dinner, and ball, and all that 
sort of thing, which a month before I should have considered prime 
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fun, but which now, as it me out of my paradise, I thought the 
most miserable bore that could possibly have chanced. 

“ Tsay,” said Heavy to me as I was getting into harness—“ I say, don’t 
you wonder Fitzhervey and the Marchioness ain’t coming to the palace 
to-day? One would have thought old Stars and Garters would have 
been sure to ask them.” 

“ Ask them? I should say so,” I returned, with immeasurable disdain. 
“Of course he asked them; but she told me she shouldn’t come, last 

i She is so tired of such things. She came yachting with Fitz- 
hervey solely to try and have a little quiet. She says people never give 
her a moment’s rest when she is in Paris or London. She was a 
to disappoint Stars and Garters, but I don’t think she likes his wife 
much : she don’t consider her good ton.” 

On which information Heavy lapsed into a state of profoundest awe and 
wonderment, it having been one of his articles of faith, for the month we 
had been in Malta, that the palace people were exalted demiy © whom it 
was only permissible to worship from a distance, and a very respectful 
distance too. Heavy had lost some twenty odd pounds the night before 
—of course we lost, young hands unaccustomed to the society of that 
entertaining gentleman, Pam—and though he actually enjoyed a thou- 
sand a year while waiting for his majority, which would Jet him in for 
ten times that sum, had grumbled not a little at the loss of his gold bobs. 
But now I could see that such a contemptibly pecuniary matter was 
clean gone from his memory, and that he would have thought the world 
well lost for the honour of playing cards with people who could afford to 
disappoint old Stars and Garters. 

The inspection was over at last. What a miserable eternity it seemed 
to me; and if any other than Conran had been my senior officer, I 
should have come off badly, in all probability, for the abominable manner 
in which I went through my evolutions. The day came to an end 
somehow or other, though I began to think it never would (how short it 
would have seemed if one face had beamed in its divine radiation among 
all those pink and white, yellow and rubicund, snub-nosed and Roman- 
nosed, doll-featured and sharp-visaged women who set themselves up for 
bewitching belles!), the luncheon was ended, the bigwigs were taking their 
siestas, or otherwise occupied, and I, trasting to my absence not being 
noticed, tore off as hard as a man can who has Cupid for his Pegasus. 
With a bouquet as large as a drum-head, clasped round with a bracelet, 
about which I had many doubts as to the propriety of offering to the 
possessor of such jewellery as the marchioness must have, yet which I 
thought I might venture after the scene of last night, I was soon on the 
verandah of the Casa di Fiori, and my natural shyness being stimulated 
into a distant resemblance to Little Grand’s enviable brass, seeing the 
windows of the drawing-room open, I pushed aside the green venetians 
and entered noiselessly. The room did not look a quarter so inviting as 
the night before, though it was left in precisely a similar state. But I 
do not know how it was, those cards lying about on the floor, those sconces 
with the wax run down and dripping over them, those emptied caraftes 
that had diffused an odour not yet dissipated, those tables and velvet 
couches all a tort et a travers, did not look so very inviting after all, and, 
even to my unsophisticated senses, scarcely seemed fit for a Peeress’s 
salon. There was nobody in the room, me I walked through it towards 
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the boudoir; from the open door I saw Fitzhervey, Guatamara, and 
my Marchioness—but oh! what horror unutterable! doing—que pensez- 
vous? Drinking bottled porter!—and drinking bottled porter in a peignoir 
not of the cleanliest, and with raven tresses not of the neatest! — 

Only fancy! she, that divine, spiritwelle creature, who talked but a 
few hours before of the affinity of souls, to have come down, like any ordi- 

woman, to Guinness’s stout, and a checked dressing-gown and un- 
brushed locks! To find your prophet without his silver veil, or your 
Leila dead, drowned in a sack, or your Guenevere flown over with Sir 
Gawayne to Boulogne, or your long-esteemed Griselda gone off with 
your cockaded Jeames, is nothing to the torture, the unutterable anguish, 
of seeing your angel, your divinity, your bright particular star, your 
hallowed Arabian rose, come down to—Bottled Porter! Do not talk 
to me of Dante’s Inferno, sir, or Mr. Martin’s pictures; their horrors 
dwindle into insignificance compared with the horror of finding an inti- 
mate liaison between one’s first love and Bottled Porter! In my first 
dim, unutterable anguish, I should have turned and fled ; but my syren’s 
voice had not lost all its power, despite the stowt and dirty dressing- 
gown, for she was a very handsome woman, and could stand such things 
as well as anybody. She came towards me, with her softest smile, 
glancing at the bracelet on the bouquet, apologising slightly for her 
négligé. “I am so indolent. I only dress for those I care to please— 
and I never hoped to see you to-day.” In short, magnetising me over 
again, and smoothing down my outraged sensibilities, till I ended by 
becoming almost blind (quite I could not manage) to the checked robe de 
chambre and the uubrushed ‘bandeaux, by offering her my braceleted 
bouquet, which was very graciously accepted, and even by sharing the 
atrocious London porter, “ that horrid stuff,” she called it, “how 1 hate 
it! but it is the only thing Sir Benjamin Brodie allows me, I am so very 
delicate, you know, my sensibilities so frightfully acute!” I had not 
twenty minutes to stay, having to be back at the barracks, or risk a 
reprimand, which, happily, the checked peignoir had cooled me sufficiently 
to enable me to recollect. So I took my farewell—one not unlike 
Medora’s and Conrad’s—Fitzhervey and Guatamara having kindly with- 
drawn as soon as the bottled porter was finished, and I went out of the 
house in a very blissful state, despite Guinness and the unwelcome demi- 
toilette, which did not accord with Eugéne Sue’s and the Parlour 
Library description of the general getting-up and stunning appearance 
of heroines and peeresses “reclining, in robes of cloud-like tissue and 
folds of the richest lace, on a cabriole couch of amber velvet, while the air 
was filled with the voluptuous perfume of the flower-children of the 
South, and music from unseen choristers lulled the senses with its divinest 
harmony.” 

Bottled porter and a cheeked dressing-gown! Say what you like, 
sirs, it takes a very strong passion to overcome those. I have heard men 
ascribe the waning of their affections after the honeymoon to the constant 
sight of their wives—whom before they had only seen making papa’s 
coffee with an angelic air and a toilette tirée 4 quatre épingles-—ever- 
lastingly pn, too late for breakfast in a dressing-gown; and, 
upon my soul, if ever I marry, which Heaven in pitiful merey forefend | 
and my wife make her appearance in one of those confounded peignoirs, 
I will give that much-run-after and deeply-to-be-pitied public tn 
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ter, Sir Creswell Creswell, some more work to do—I will, upon my 
honour. 

However, the peignoir had not iced me enough that time to prevent 
my tumbling out of the house in as delicious an ecstasy as if I had been 
eating some of Monte Cristo’s “hatchis.” As I went out, not looking 
before me, I came bang against the chest of somebody else, who, not ad- 
miring the rencontre, hit my cap over my eyes, and exclaimed, in not the 
most courtly manner, you will acknowledge, ‘‘ You cursed owl, take that, 
then! What the devil are you doing here, I should like to know P” 

“‘Confound your impudence !” I retorted, as soon as my ocular powers 
were restored, and I saw the blue eyes, fair curls, and smart figure of 
my ancient Iolaiis, now my bitterest foe— “confound your imperti- 
nence! what the devil are you doing here ? you mean.” 

“ Take care, and don’t ask questions about what doesn’t concern you,” 
returned Little Grand, with a laugh—a most irritating laugh. There 
are times when such cachinnations sting one’s ears more than a volley of 
oaths. “Go home and mind your own business, my chicken. You are a 
green bird, and nobody minds you, but still you'll find it as well not to 
come poaching on other men’s manors.”’ 

“Other men’s manors! Mine, if you please,” I shouted, so mad with 
him I could have floored him where he stood. 

“Phew!” laughed Little Grand, screwing up his lips into a con- 
temptuous whistle, ‘‘ you’ve been drinking too much Bass, my daisy ; 
. *tisn’t good for young heads—can’t stand it. Go home, my innocent.” 

The insult, the disdainful tone, froze my blood. My heart swelled with 
a sense of ou dignity and injured manhood. With a conviction of 
my immeasurable superiority of position, as the beloved of that divine 
creature, I emancipated myself from the certain sort of slavery I was 
generally in to Little Grand, from regarding him as such a knowing hand, 
and spoke as I conceived it to be the habit of gentlemen whose honour 
had been wounded to speak. 

“‘ Mr. Grandison, you will pay for this insult. I shall expect satisfaction.” 

Little Grand laughed again—absolutely grinned, the audacious young 
imp—and he twelve months younger than I, too! 

“Certainly, sir. If you wish to be made a target of, I shall be de- 
lighted to oblige you. I can’t keep ladies waiting. It is always Place aux 
dames! with me; so, for the present, good morning !” 

And off went the confounded young coxcomb into the Casa di Fiori, 
and I, only consoled by the reflection of the different reception he would 
receive to what mine had been (he had a braceleted bouquet, too, the 
young pretentious puppy !), started off again, assuaging my lacerated 
feelings with the delicious word of satisfaction. I felt myself im- 
measurably raised above the heads of every other man in Malta—a 
perfect hero of romance ; in fact, fit to figure in my beloved Alexandre’s 
most highly wrought yellow-papered roman, with a duel on my hands, 
and the love of a magnificent creature like my Eudoxia Adelaida. She 
had become Eudoxia Adelaida to me now, and I had forgiven, if not 
forgotten, the dirty peignoir: the bottled porter lay, of course, at Brodie’s 
door. If he would condemn spiritual forms of life and light to the 
common realistic aliments of horrible barmaids and draymen, she could 
not help it, nor I either. If angels come down to earth, and are 
separated from their natural nourishment of manna and nectar (those are 
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the correct items in the cartes of Paradise, n’est-ce-pas ’) they must take 

what they can get, even though it be so coarse and sublunary a thing as 
Guinness’s XXX, must they not, sir? Yes, I felt very exalté with m 
affair of honour and my affaire de ceur, Little Grand for my foe, wal 
my Marchioness for a love. I never stopped to remember that I might 
be smashing with frightful recklessness the Sixth and the Seventh Com- 
mandments. If Little Grand got shot, he must thank himself; he should 
not have insulted me; and if there was a Marquis St. Julian, why, I 
pitied him, poor fellow! that was all. 

Full of these sublime sensatio wn at least three feet in my 
bottes vernies—I lounged into the ball-room, feeling supreme pity for 
those young snobs of ensigns who were chattering round the door, ad- 
miring those poor, pale garrison girls. Zhey had not a duel and a 
Marchioness ; they did not know what beauty meant—what life was! 

I did not dance—I was above that sort of thing now—there was not a 
woman worth the trouble in the room ; and about the second waltz, I saw 
my would-be rival talking to Ruthven, a fellow in Ours. Little Grand 
did not look glum or dispirited, as he ought to have done after the inter- 
view he must have had; but probably that was the boy’s brass. He 
would never look beaten if you had hit him till he was black and blue. 
Presently Ruthven came up to me. He was a raw young cub, and not 
over used to his business, for he began the opening chapter in rather 
schoolboy fashion. 

“‘ Hallo, Gus! so you and Little Grand have been falling out. Why 
don’t you settle it with a little mill? A vast deal better than pistols. 
Duels always seem to me no fun. ‘Two men stand up like fools, 
and——” 

‘“‘ Mr. Ruthven,” said I, very haughtily, “if your principal desires to 
apologise———” 

“ Apologise! Bless your soul, no! But——” 

“ Then,” said I, cutting him uncommonly short indeed, “ you can have 
no necessity to address yourself to me, and I beg to refer you to my friend 
and second, Mr. Heavystone.’’ Wherewith I bowed, turned on my heel, 
and left him. 

I did not sleep that night, though I tried hard, because I thought it 
the correct thing for heroes to sleep sweetly till the clock strikes the hour 
of their duel, execution, &c., or whatever it may hap. Egmont slept, 
Argyle slept, Philippe Egalité, scores of them, but I could not. Not that 
I funked it, thank Heaven—I never had a touch of that—but because 1 
was in such a delicious state of excitement, self-admiration, and heroism, 
which had not cooled when I found myself walking down to the appointed 
oe by the beach with poor old Heavy, who was intensely impressed by 

ing charged with about five quires of the best creamlaid, to be given to 
the Marchioness in case I fell. Little Grand and Ruthven came on the 
ground at almost the same moment, Little Grand eminently jaunty and 
smart, and most confoundedly handsome. We took off our caps with 
distant ceremony ; the Castilian hidalgos were never more stately; but, 
then, what Knights of the Round Table ever splintered spears for such a 
woman ? 

The paces were measured, the pistols taken out of their case. We were 
just placed, and Ruthven, with a handkerchief in his hand, had just 
enumerated, in awful accents, “One! two!”—the “three!” yet hovered 
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my in twenty-four hours. Somebody's hand was laid on Little 
Grand’s shoulder, and Conran’s voice interrupted the whole thing. 

“ Hallo, young ones ! what farce is this ?” 

“ Farce, sir!’’ retorted Little Grand, hotly—‘ farce? It is no farce. 
It is an affair of honour, and-——”. 

“ Don’t make me laugh, my dear boy,” smiled Conran ; “ it is so much 
too warm for such an exertion. Pray, why are you and your once sworn 

iend making popinjays of each other ?” 

“ Mr. Grandison has grossly imsulted me,” I began, “and I demand 
satisfaction. I will not stir from the ground without it, and——” 

“You shan’t,” shouted Little Grand. “Do you dare to pretend I 
want to funk, you little contemptible——” 

Though it was too warm, Conran went off into a fit of laughter. 

I dare say our sublimity had a comic touch in it of which we never 
dreamt. “‘ My dear boys, pray don’t, it is too fatiguing. Come, Grand, 
what is it all about ?” 

“IT deny your right to question me, Captain Conran,” retorted Little 
Grand, in a fury. “‘ What have you to do withit? I mean to punish 
that young ow! yonder—who dido’t know how to drink anything but 
milk-and-water, didn’t know how to say bo! to a goose, till I taught 
him—for very abominable impertinence, and I’l|——”’ 

“My impertinence! I like that!’ I shouted. ‘It is your unwar- 
rantable, overbearing self-coneeit, that makes you the laughing-stock of 
all the mess, which P 

“ Silence!” said Conran’s still stern voice, which subdued us into in- 
voluntary respect. ‘‘ No more of this nonsense! Put up those pistols, 
Ruthven. You are two hot-headed, silly boys, who don’t know for what 
you are quarrelling. Live a few years longer, and you won’t be s0 ea 
to get into hot water, and put cartridges into your best friends. No, I 
shall not hear any more about it. If you do not instantly give me your 
words of honour not to attempt to repeat this folly, as your senior officer, 
I shall put you under arrest for six weeks.” 

O Alexandre Dumas!—O Monte *Cristo! —O heroes of yellow 
paper and pluck invincible! I ask pardon of your shades ; I must record 
the fact, lowering and melancholy as it is, that before our senior officer 
our heroism melted like glace 4 la Vanille in the sun, our glories tumbled 
to the ground like twelfth-cake ornaments under children’s fingers, and 
before the threat of arrest the lions lay down like lambs. 

Conran sent us back, humbled, sulky, and crestfallen, to La Valette, 
and resumed his solitary patrol upon the beach, where, before the sun 
was fairly up, he was having a shot at curlews. But if he was a little 
bit stern, he was no less kind-hearted; somehow one felt reliance 

im and security in him, and in the afternoon of that day, while he lay, 
his siesta, smoking on his little bed, I unburdened myself to him. 
He did not laugh at me, though I saw a quizzical smile under his silky 
black moustaches. 

“ What is your divinity’s name ?” he asked, when I bad finished. 

** Eudoxia Adelaida, Marchioness St. Julian.” 

“ — a St. Julian! Oh!” 

“ Do you know her ?” I inquired, somewhat perplexed by his tone. 

He smiled straight out this time. : 
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“ T don’t know her, but there are a good many Peeresses in Malta and 
Gibraltar, and along the line of the Pacific, as my brother Ned, in the 
Belisarius, will tell you. I could count twoscore such of my acquaintance 
off at this minute.” 

I wondered what he meant. I dare say he knew all the Peerage (and 
a precious large -one it is growing, with its titled usurers and cotton- 
spinners, electro-plate and Paisley shaw! millionnaires, named after vil- 
lages in whose smallest cottages they first saw light); but that had 
nothing to do with me, and I thought it strange that all the Duchesses, 
and Countesses, and Baronesses should quit their country seats and town 
houses to locate themselves along the line of the Pacific. 

“ She’s a fine woman, you say, St. John ?” he went on, smiling still, 

“Fine!” I reiterated, bursting into a panegyric, with which I won't 
bore your ears as I bored him. 

“Well, you're going there to-night, you say; take me with you, and 
we’ll see what I think of your Marchioness.” 

I looked at his fine figure and features, recalled certain tales of his 
conquests, remembered that he knew French, Italian, German, and 
Spanish, but, not being very able to refuse, acquiesced with a reluctance 
I could not entirely conceal. Conran, however, did not perceive it, and 
after mess took his cap, and went with me to the Casa di Fiori. 








HE SPEAKS NOT OF THE OLD TIMES. 
BY J. E, CARPENTER. 


He wears a look of gladness 
When I linger by his side, 
He chides me for my silence, 

And the tears I cannot hide ; 
He knows not whence my sorrow, 
Or he deems my heart is free, 
For he speaks not of the old times 

So very dear to me. 


He knows we roved together, 
In the days when we were young, 
The same dear home we dwelt in, 
The same sweet songs we sung ; 
But the vow was never spoken, 
And it never now will 7 
For he speaks not of the old times 
So loved, so lost, to me. 


His words are kind as ever, 
As when first on me he smiled, 
But I cannot meet his glances 
As I could when but a child; 
Yet the love my girlhood gave him 
Is cherished still by me, 
Though he speaks not of the old times 
I never more may see. 
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NIGHTINGALE NOTES, 


BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


§ 2. 


Is the nightingale’s strain, after all, a melancholy one? For age after 
the answers were nearly all one way, directly or indirectly in the 
tive. Of late years a negative has been not unfrequently set up, 

by philosopher as well as poet. 
ancients commonly called her flebilis and .  Dulcis 
variat Philomela querelas.” ‘‘ Flet Philomela nefas incesti Tereos,” &c. 
How could she but be sad, and her every note a wail, whose life had 
been a tragedy so dismal, such as no metamorphosis could make as 

though it had not been ? 

Now the earliest of our popular and true poets, Dan Chaucer to wit, 
has an epithet for Philomela that sounds, to modern ears at least, the flat 
reverse of this view of the case. When the goldfinch, after “leaping 
pretilé fro bough to bough,” had done singing, 


So passing swetely, that by manifolde 

It was more pleasaunt than I could devise, 
The nightingale with so a note 

henson <a that al Soted ronge 

So sodainly, that, as it were a sote, 

I stood astonied ; so was I with the song 

Thorow ravished, that til late and longe, 

I ne wist in what place I was, ne where ; 

And ayen, me thought, she songe ever by mine ere.* 


But merry, in Chaucer’s time, as Leigh Huntt has remarked, did not 
mean solely what it does now; but any kind of hasty or strenuous pre- 
valence, as “ merry men,” meaning men in their heartiest and manliest 
condition. “ He speaks even of the ‘merry organ,’ meaning the church 

an—the ‘merry organ of the mass.’”” So that the Chaucer passage 
will not go for so much as it might seem to promise, against the melan- 
chol y in these polemics. 

S are makes his exiled Sir Valentine sit alone in “ shadowy 
desert, unfrequented woods,” 


And to the nightingale’s complaining notes, 
Tune his distresses, and record his own. 


There is an interchange of sympathy and sorrow. No doubt has this 
banished gentleman, in his own dejection, of the character of the song- 
ster’s strain. None but a melancholy one could he brook; but to him 
the melancholy of the nightingale’s burden is so self-evident, and so pro- 
found, that he haunts with delight the woodland solitude she frequents. 
The voice of any other bird would be as of one that singeth songs to a 
heavy heart—and we all know what the Wise Man says of that. 








* The Flower and the Leaf. + Imagination and Fancy. 
~ The Two Gentlemen of Verona, v. 4. 
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Here, again, is another testimony from Shakspeare to the same effect : 


By this, lamenting Philomel had ended 
e well-tuned warble of her nightly sorrow ;* 


and, a few stanzas later, Lucrece, in her great agony, and as day dawns, 


beseeches all other birds to hold their peace, and this one alone to sing 


on the accustomed lament. The little birds that tune their morning’s joy, 
make her moans mad with their sweet melody : 


You mocking-birds, quoth she, your tunes entomb 
Within your hollow-swelling, feathered breasts, 
And in my hearing be you mute and dumb ! 
(My restless discord loves no stops nor rests ; 
A woful hostess brooks not merry guests) 
Relish your nimble notes to pleasin ears ; 
Distress likes dumps, when time is kept with tears. 


Come, Philomel, that sing’st of ravishment, 
Make thy sad grove in my dishevelled hair. 
As the dank earth weeps at thy languishment, 
So I at each sad strain will strain a tear, 
And with deep groans the diapason bear : 
For burden-wise I’ll hum on Tarquin still, 
While thou on Tereus descant’st, better skill. 


And whiles — a thorn thou bear’st thy part, 
To keep thy sharp woes waking, &c. 


In the Sonnets, again, the same character, without the same excitement 
and therefore exaggeration. on. the speaker’s part, is attributed to her 
strain : 

As Philomel in summer’s front doth sing, 

And stops her pipe in growth of riper days: 

Not that the summer is less pleasant now 

Than when her mournful hymns did hush the night, &c.f 


So, too, one of Shakspeare’s contemporaries, fellow-dramatists, and fel- 
low-comedians, Robert Greene, in his hexameters on Rosamond’s lament 
for Alexis, makes the bereaved one exclaim, 


Let not a bird record her tunes, nor chant any sweet notes, 
But Philomel, let her bewail the loss of her amours, 
And fill all the wood with doleful tunes to bemoan her.{ 


In Milton we have “silent Night with this her solemn bird’’§—the 
solemnity being repeated once and again—and “ the love-lorn night- 
ingale” who nightly to echo “ her sad song mourneth well’’|}—and then 
we come to the famous passage to which the proverbial repute of this 
bird as a “ most melancholy” one owes its origin : 

And the mute Silence hist along, 

*Less Philomel will deign a song, 

In her sweetest saddest plight, 

Smoothing the rugged brow of night... . 

Sweet bird, that shun’st the noise of folly, 

Most musical, most melancholy ! 

Thee, chauntress, oft, the woods among, 

I woo, to hear thy even-song.4] 





* The Rape of Lucrece. ¢ Shakspeare’s Sonnets, 102. 
¢ R. Greene’s Poems, Alexis. § Paradise Lost, book iv. 
| Comus. ¢ LU Penseroso. 
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Pourquoi, plaintive Philoméle, begins one of Jean-Baptiste Rousseau’s 
Odes, songer encore a vos malbeurs ? Is not the earth green and smiling 
to greet her return? Do not the Dryads lend her their shades? Do 
not other birds upon the bough hush their pretty warbling choir to listen 
to her? 
: t votre ame, attendrie 
Par un douloureux souvenir, 


Des malheurs d’une sceur chérie 
Semble toujours s’entretenir.* 


The other (why not simply say, The) Rousseau—whom men commonly 
call Jean-Jacques, just as they call Richter, Jean-Paul—describes 

De Philoméle en pleurs les languissants ramages.+ 
Indeed, Philoméle, in French, is a very languishing creature—from 
Saint-Amant with his “ Philoméle, au chant langoureux,” downwards. 
Our most melancholy, if not most musical, of Doctors, Edward Young of 
the Complaint, all whose divisional Books even are Nights, thus dis- 
courses in Night the First : 

Grief’s st thorn hard pressing on my breast, 

I strive, with wakeful sods , to » Ben 

The sullen gloom, sweet Philomel! like thee, 


And call the stars to listen: every star 
Is deaf to mine, enamour’d of thy lay.f 


Thomson draws to the curtain of night, and 


Then Philomel her mournful lay repeats, 
And through her throat breathes melancholy sweets, §— 


a vile line, that last, and fitter for a bullfrog with extra hoarseness, than 
for a bird like her. But Thomson’s taste was not formed when he 
wrote those ugly lines of his on Beauty. Later in life, he approached 
Philomel on a more equal footing. Among his songs is one, of four 
stanzas, addressed To the Nightingale, “best poet of the grove,” and 
begging a loan of her “ plaintive strain”—a namby-pamby affair on the 
whole. But we have seen in a previous paper.that he could and did write 
worthier lines, in the Seasons, on the bird whose warblings formed one of 
his Richmond-hill luxuries. In the Castle of Indolence, again, we are 
told how, “now and then, sweet Philomel would wail”—and it is with 
her (alleged) wailing turn of mind we have now to do. Armstrong 
(didactic doctor) records how “the sweet poet of the vernal groves 


Melis all the night in strains of amorous woe.” || 
Warton talks of the rapturous joy it is, to bend 


The uncertain step along the midnight mead, 
And pour your sorrows to the pit ing moon, 
By many a slow trill from the bird of woe 
Oft interrupted.{] 


Shenstone’s sixth elegy is addressed to a Lady, on the language of birds 
—and it expounds the nightingale’s at full length, and from the dolo- 
rous point of view—construing out of her “ mellifluent strain’”’ the tragic 





* Odes de J.-B. Rousseau, livre ii. 11. + Le Verger des Charmettes. 


The Complaint, Night I. On Beauty. 
i Art of Pussurving Health, b. iii. ; § The Pleasures of Melancholy. 
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“ story of her ancient woes.” And in his Ode entitled “‘ Comparison” he 
tells us that “ whene’er the nightingale complains” (and by his showing 
she dees nothing else), he likes “the melancholy strains,’ and “ praises 
the tuneful bird.” Cowper, in an ironical Ode,* promises that “ sweetly, 
warbling Philomel, shall flow Thy soothing sadness in mechanic woe.” 


Mrs. Radcliffe hails Philomel under the same aspect of soothing sadness: 


Child of the melancholy song ! 
Who lov’st the lonely woodland-glade, 
To mourn unseen, the bows among, 
When Twilight spreads her pensive shade, 
Again thy dulcet voice I hail... . 
For Fancy loves the kindred tone ; 
Here zriefs the plaintive accents own, &c.t 


Hitherto all these excerpts have had pretty nearly the same character, 
and with one consent assume and assert the wailing tendency of Philo- 
mel’s vocal exercises. They represent her uniformly as singing in a 
minor key. But to relieve this monotony of melancholy, let us, before 
adding to the affirmative testimonies on this head, interject a plain nega- 
tive from the affidavit of a modern naturalist. There is scarcely mm 
thing, he asseverates, as a melancholy bird. He repudiates as a senti- 
mentalism entirely visionary and confutable, the notion of sad birds and 
melancholy songs. “For instance, the complaints of the nightingale. 
Who can listen to the gushing strains of that little half-ounce of choral 
ecstasy, and call it melancholy? It is utter incommunicable merriment : 

ou would say it was tumultuous, if it did not last all night and all day 
ao too ; the little throat will burst before it can tell you all its joy— 
how it has sailed, thousands of miles over desert Africa, boisterous 
Biscay, and troubled{ France—to meet his own love, under that oak- 
tree, with whose leaves he will build her a couch when he has sung 
enough; and how there, on the very actual day appointed, she had met 
him.” This at least is what Will Willow-wren can hear in that “ jug, 
jug, jug, zirhading,” as some German bird-cager has printed alas no 
milksop whining about nothing at all. And Will is free to declare, first, 
that the man who first called that bird plaintive, was one of the old 
Pagan school, who vowed that no man could write decent verses who had 
not been swilling wine—sour Falernian ; and secondly, that the man who 
repeats it now, either does so from sheer faith in the inspiration of his 
ancestor, or from the stupid influences of copious beer. 

This hypothetical old Pagan has, however, a pretty numerous progeny, 
as we have already seen; and some other, and more recent, examples of 
his descendants, whom Will Willow-wren charges so peremptorily, one 
and all, either with credulous traditionalism, or with bemuddled beeri- 
ness, may now be cited. Byron’s bulbul can only get up a cheery note 
by quite extra and exceptional exertion : it is quite out of the bulbul’s 
eens melancholy is his forte, but for once in a way he’ll try to be not 
doleful : 

And though his note is somewhat sad, 
He’ li try for once a strain more giad.§ 





* Secundum Artem, 1763. 
t Poems by Anne Radcliffe: To the Nightingale. 
} This was written in the revolution year, 1848. 

§ The Bride of Abydos, canto i. 
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A cautious bird, you see, who has deliberately gauged his powers, and 
mistrusts his chance of success a his own ne —e habitually and 
emphatically is, the dismals. elley speaks of “ the lorn nightingale, 
‘ou her mate with such melodious pain.”* Elsewhere he says, 
The nightingale’s complaint, 
It Sint apore her heart-+ 


Thomas Hood is very explicit on the matter (not being in Hood’s Own 
humour at the time) : 


Why should birds sing such merry notes, 
nless they were more blest than we ? 
No sorrow ever chokes their throats, 
Except sweet nightingale ; for she 
Was born to pain our hearts the more 
With her sad melody.t 


Wordsworth, in the first of his Poems of the Fancy—and this one is on 
that power—says that at her (Fancy’s) 


bidding, ancient lays 
Steeped in dire grief the voice of Philomel.§ 


But as Wordsworth may here be supposed to intimate that Fancy was a 
misleader on this occasion, so in a later poem he expressly opposes the 
prevailing epithet, when he speaks of 

—that strain of joyance holy 


Which the sweet Bird, misnamed the melancholy, 
Pours forth in shady groves. || 


His friend Coleridge had, in early life, while yet a bachelor, addressed 

To the Nightingale a set of verses beginning, “ Sister of love-lorn 
» Philomel !” and not only quoting Milton’s exact words, ‘“ Most 

musical, most melancholy,” but adding, on his own responsibility, 


Thou warblest sad thy pity-pleading strains. 


That was in 1792. Six years later, S. T. C. had thought better on the 
subject. In 1798 he wrote “‘ The Nightingale : a Conversation Poem,” 
in which the double epithet from Milton’s Penseroso again occurs, but 
this time to be protested against as intrinsically untrue. Lest, however, 
the manner of the protest might seem to savour of flippant disrespect 
towards Milton, a foot-note was appended to “ most melancholy,” which 
remarks that the passage in Milton possesses an excellence far superior 
to that of mere description. “It is spoken in the character of the me- 
lancholy man, and has therefore a dramatic propriety. The author makes 
this remark to rescue himself from the charge of having alluded with 
levity to a line in Milton.” Here is that portion of the text which bears 
upon our subject : 
And hark! the Nightingale begins its song, 


‘Most musical, most melancholy” bird! 
A melancholy bird! Oh! idle thought! 


In nature there is nothing melancholy. 





* Adonais. ¢ 1 arise from Dreams of Thee. 
Ode to Melancholy. § A Morning Exercise. 
Poems of the Imagination: To Enterprise. 

Coleridge’s Poems Written in Youth: To the Nightingale. 
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But some night-wandering man whose heart was pierced 
With the remembrance of a grievous wrong, 

Or slow distemper, or neglected love, 

(And so, poor wretch ! filled all things with himself, 
And made all gentle sounds tell back the tale 

Of his own sorrow) he, and such as he, 

First named these notes a melancholy strain.* 


And many a poet, S. T. C. continues, echoes the conceit—poet who hath 
been building up the rhyme, when he had better far have stretched his 
limbs beside a brook in mossy forest-dell, by sun or moon light, “to the 
influxes of shapes and sounds and shifting elements surrendering his 
whole spirit, of | his song and of his fame forgetful! so his fame should 
share in Nature’s immortality, a venerable thing! and so his song 
should make all N: ° _re lovelier, and itself be loved like Nature !” 


But ’twill not be so; 
And youths and maidens most poetical, 
Who lose the deepening twilights of the spring 
In ball-rooms and hot theatres, they still 
Full of meek sympathy must heave their sighs 
O’er Philomela’s pity-pleading strains. 


My Friend, and thou, our Sister! we have learnt 
A different lore— 


William and Dorothy Wordsworth, apparently, are the objects of this 
address— 
we inay not thus profane 

Nature’s sweet voices, always full of love 
And joyance! *Tis the merry Nightingale 
That crowds, and hurries, and precipitates 
With fast thick warble his delicious notes, 
As he were fearful that an April night 
Would be too short for him to utter forth 
His love-chant, and disburthen his full soul 
Of all its music. 


And later in the poem, Coleridge (who ends it with an exquisite de- 
scription of his infant Hartley) records a neighbouring grove of nightin- 
gales, who, far and near, in wood and thicket, over the wide grove, 
respond to and provoke each other’s song, 


With skirmish and capricious passagings, 
And murmurs sendisel tad swift jug jug, 

And one low piping sound more sweet than all— 
Stirring the air with such a harmony, 

That should you close your eyes, you might almost 
Forget it was not day ! 


And he tells of “a most gentle maid” who knows all their notes, 


and oft a moment’s space, 
What time the moon was lost behind a cloud, 
Hath heard a pause of silence; tili the moon 
Emerging, hath awakened earth and sky 
With one sensation, and these wakeful birds 
Have all burst forth in choral minstrelsy, 





* The Nightingale, April, 1798. 
June—vVOL. CXIX. NO. CCCCLXXIV. 
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Most musical, therefore, agreed; nothing more so; but mot most melan- 
choly, not melancholy at but the reverse. The positive degree of 
melancholy is positively denied,—utterly and uttermostly therefore, the 


ve. 
Since Coleridge's time our poets have been less apt to attribute sad- 
ness to the Nightingale’s strain. There are still these who adopt the 
once dominant view, but it is no longer dominant. Barry Cornwall may 
tell how, “at evening pale,” 
Singeth sad the nightingale, *— 


and elsewhere may say that her “ voice is sweet, is sad,” and may re- 
monstrate with her for singing at mid-day, when a chant like hers befits 
only the shades of night—* too soon, musician, dost thou grieve’ — 
Cease, cease awhile! Thy holy strain 
Should be amid the silence born ; 


Thy heart may then unfold its pain, 
ing upon its bridal thorn. 


The insect noise, the human foll 

Disturb thy grave thoughts with their din. 
Then, cease awhile, bird Melancholy, 

And when the fond Night hears,—begin !} 


Mrs. Butler, too, in her address to this address-burdened, verse-laden 
bird, is clear for the old reading, as might be expected from the pervading 
tone of her lyre : 


How passing sad! Listen, it sings again ! 


and this renewed singing having been heeded with renewed attention, 
the listener's final verdict as to its spirit takes the form of a challenge: 


Who shall say, 
Thou lone one, that thy melody is gay, 
Let him come listen now to that one note, 
That thou art pouring o’er and o’er agal 
Thro’ the sweet echoes of thy mellow throat, — 
With such a sobbing sound of deep deep pain.{ 


And so we might go on quoting, till our ad libitum merged in the reader’s 
ad nauseam. But the weightier class of poets now take, generally 
a the opposite side of the question. Coleridge has prevailed as 
true philosopher as well as true poet. Leigh Hunt's remark on 8.T.C.’s 
“beautiful lines,” is, that the author of them thought fit to take the 
merry side, out of a notion, real or supposed, of the necessity of vin- 
dicating nature from sadness,—but that the question is surely very simple, 
—one of pure association of ideas. “The nightingale’s song is not in 
itself melancholy, that is, no result of sadness on part of the bird; 





* Songs, The Approach of Winter. t To a Nightingale at Mid-day. 
¢ Poems by Frances Anne Butler: To the Nightingale. 
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but coming, as it does, in the night-time, and making us reflect, and 
reminding us by its very beauty of the mystery and fleetingness of all 
sweet things, it becomes melancholy in the finer sense of the word, by 
the combined overshadowing of the hour and of thought.”* “ Perhaps 
the song of the nightingale,” modestly submits a young lady of sense 
and sensibility, in one of Mr. Peacock’s satirical novels, “is not in itself 
less cheerful than that of the lark: it is the season of the song that 
invests it with the character of melancholy.” 

Lady Eastlake, in one of her Lithuanian letters, describes the redun- 
dancy of nightingale notes, on the resurrection of spring in that northern 
latitude,—* whose gurgling throats are heard incessant, day and night, 
till our daintier ears rebel at this surfeit of sweet sounds.” And she 
goes on to say, “ For Philomel, instead of pouring her plaint to the 
night, heard only by those whom kindred miseries forbid to sleep, now 
boldly takes her station by broad sunshine, and, like some persons whose 
incorrigible thirst for pity leads them to overlook all the decencies of 
sorrow, parades her griefs, equally visibly as audibly, to all who will 

n; in vain endeavouring to overpower the Le of a rival sufferer 
perched on an opposite tree... . Here this bird of sorrow loses all her 
sentiment.” t 

In one of the Noctes Ambrosiane, where the Shepherd is questioning 
the English Opium-eater, “a nicht-wanderin’ man,” on his observations 
and feelings when taking his darksome walks, the latter is made to say : 
“In the South my famibiars have: been the nightingales, in the North 
the owls. Both are merry birds—the one singing, and the other preys 
in moods of midnight mirth.—Nor in my deepest, darkest fits of . 
tation or of melancholy, did the one or the other ever want my sym- 
pathies—whether piping at the root of the hedgerow, or hooting 
the trunk of the sycamore—all else still both on earth and in heaven.” 
This is putting the case strongly—since it insists on the nightingale’s 
intrinsie mirth, despite the listener’s avowed melancholy. It reminds us, 
with a difference, and a contrast (in the particular just now observed), of 
the night-scene in Joanna Baillie’s tragedy,|| where the cry of the owl 
suggests such diverse feelings and associations to the two men who listen 
to it, under such different circumstances. To De Montfort, as Mrs. 
Jameson™ observes, it is the screech-owl, foreboding death and horror, 
and he stands and shudders at the instinctive wailing : to Rezenvelt it is 
the sound which recals his boyish days, when he merrily mimicked the 
Ss till it returned him ery for cry,—and he pauses to listen with 
a fanciful delight. The subjective mood of the listener determines his 
objective meal of the strain. Mr. Landor, at sundry times and in divers 
manners, has incidentally illustrated this truth : 


Gale of the north our fathers called thee, bird ! 
Surely not rude were they who called thee so, 

Whether ’mid spring-tide mirth thy song they heard, 
Or whether its soft gurgle melted woe.** 





* Notes on the Penseroso (Imagination and Fancy). 

¢ Melincourt, or, Sir Oran Haut-ton, ch. xx. t Letter from the Baltic, xv. 
Noctes Ambrosiangz, June, 1830. || De Montfort. 
Commonplace-Book of Thoughts, Memories and Fancies, part il. 

** The Last Fruit off an Old Tree, py To the Nightingale. 
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In another fragment he portrays the decline of life, as a periodin which 

How dull and lingering comes the ancient tale, 

How sorrowful the song of nightingale !* 
ig a age (when, as we read in Ecclesiastes, even “ the grasshopper 
is a » imparting its own gloom to the strain it once counted 
blythe and buoyant. So again in one of the five scenes Mr. Landor 
wrote, on the subject appropriated by Shelley for his one tragedy, Mar 
garita says of the Count, to Beatrice her young mistress, 

Flowers and music he abhors. 
And how he hated those dull nightingales ! 
Indeed they are too tiresome: what think you ? 
Beatr, If their sweet sorrow overshadows mine 

I ought to love them for it, and I do. 

I have not always thought them melancholy ; 

"Tis but of late.t 


In the Correspondence of Francis Horner, there is a passage it is 
t to meet with, in the “thick” of political economics, statistics, 
ion, budgets, paper currency, and the balance of parties. “I was 
amused,” he writes to Mrs. Spencer, “‘ by your interrogatory to me about 
the Nightingale’s note. You meant to put me in a dilemma with my 
it is on one side and my gallantry on the other. Of course you 
consider it as a plaintive note, and you were in hopes that the idolator of 
Charles Fox would venture to agree with that opinion. In this difficulty 
I must make the best escape I can by saying, that it seems to me neither 
cheerful nor melancholy,—but always according to the circumstances in 
which you hear it, the scenery, your own temper of mind, and so on. 
I settled it so with myself early this month, when I heard them eve 
night and all day long at Wells. In daylight, when all the other binds 
are in active concert, the Nightingale only strikes you as the most active, 
emulous, and successful of the whole band. At night, especially if it is 
a calm one, with light enough to give you a wide distinct view, the soli- 
tary music of this bird takes quite another character, from all the associa- 
tions of the scene, from the languor one feels at the close of the day, and 
from the stillness of spirits and elevation of mind which comes upon one 
when wy m out at that time.”—But it is not always so, the énancial 
expositor and nightingale-notary proceeds to say,—as different circum- 
stances will vary in every possible way the effect. Will the Nightingale’s 
note, he asks, sound alike to the man who is going on an adventure to meet 
his mistress (supposing he heeds it at all), and when he loiters along upon 
his return? And Mr. Horner then adds another phase of his own ex- 
perimental evidence. “The last time I heard the Nightingale it was 
an experiment of another sort. It was after a thunderstorm in a mild 
night, while there was silent lightning opening every few minutes, first 
on one side of the heavens, then on the other. The careless little fellow 
was piping away in the midst of all this terror. ‘To me, there was no 
melancholy in his note, but a sort of sublimity ; yet it was the same note 
which ms had heard in the morning, and which then seemed nothing but 
If poets, however, must choose a characteristic epithet for the night- 





* The Last Fruit off an Old Tree, 220. t Ibid. Five Scenes, ii. 
t Life and Letters of Francis Horner. 
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ingale,—one of two, mirthful or melancholy,—it is, since Colerid 
wrote, rather the former than the latter that seems their choice. Not 
that Coleridge was by any means the first to dispute the traditional 
gloom—we might cite, as one note-worthy instance to the contrary, the 
“‘Contemplatious” of Anna Bradstreet, who, as long ago as 1612, in the 
colony of Massachusetts—of which her father was one Governor, and 
her husband another—began one of her stanzas to “ sweet-tongued 
Philomel perch’d o’er her head,” with the exclamation, 
O Merry Bird! said I, that fears no snares, 
That neither toils, nor hoards up in thy barns, 
Feels no sad thoughts, nor cruciating cares, &c.* 
But Coleridge so philosophised his poetry, and made so direct an attack 
on the subjective fallacy that tainted nightingale literature, that a pal- 
able reaction has set in, ever since he pronounced for mirth versus 
melancholy, and our leading names in minstrelsy now deal with Philomel 
as anything but the wailing plaintiff our old poets made of her. With 
one or two “modern instances” that contravene the time-honoured 
opinion of her doleful temperament, we may bring these nightingale 
notes to an end. 
Mr. Keble, depicting a low-spirited pilgrim, whom nature invites to 
a happier frame of mind, when sweet is the lengthening April day, intro- 
duces this, among other incitements to better feelings : 


By the dusty wayside drear, 
Nightingales with joyous cheer 
Sing, my sadness to reprove, 
Gladl’er than in cultured grove.t} 
In that Poet’s Song, of which Mr. Tennyson tells us,—a song of melody 
loud and sweet, that “made the wild-swan pause in her cloud, and the 
lark drop down at his feet,” and the swallow stop as he hunted the bee, 
and other creatures of earth and air listen in rapt delight, the final stanza 
runs— 
And the nightingale thought “I have sung many songs, 
But never a one so gay, 
For he sings of what the world will be 
When the years have died away.” f 


Mr. Alexander Smith has a simile of a maiden singing in the woods alone, 


As nightingale, embowered in vernal leaves, 
Pants out her gladness the luxurious night, 
The moon and stars all hanging on her song.§ 


Hartley Coleridge, in some of his Notes on Shakspeare,|| calls “‘ Romeo 
and Juliet” a sweet poem, that, like the song of the nightingale, oscillates 
betwixt mirth and sadness, sorrow dallying with its own tender fancies. 
Hartley did not quite go along with his father in the merry-making 
argument. There is a song of his, which begins, 


’Tis sweet to hear the merry lark 
That bids a blithe good-morrow ; 
But sweeter to hark, in the twinkling dark, 
To the soothing song of sorrow. 
* Specimens of American Poetry. (1830.) tT The Christian Year. 
Tennyson, The Poet’s Song. § A Life-Drama, Scene 3. 
f Essays and Marginalia, vol. ii. 
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Nightingale Notes. 
Oh nighti ! what doth she ail ? 
is she sad or jolly ? 
For ne’er on earth was sound of mirth 
So like to melancholy.* 


In his of Notes, Hartley observes, with reference to the tenor of 
this song, that, among the controversies of the day, not the least 
important is that ing the song of the Nightingale. “ It is debated 
whether the notes of this bird are of a joyous or a melancholy expression. 
He [meaning the paternal S. T. C.] has spoken so decisively of ‘ the 

Nightingale,’ must forgive my somewhat unfilial inelination toward 
Rodilesnleniodanenn aglaion* Hartley admits as beyond: doubt 

the feeling which its song, 


ion is, he What is considered as 
ete 7 ae by an instrument, is calculated to carry 
a human listener. en tic strain of music, we 


to 
do not mean that either the fiddler or his fiddle are unhappy, but that 
the tones or intervals of the air are such as the mind associates with tear- 
a, pcm “ At the same time, I utterly deny that the voice of 
present pain. I could never have imagined that the 
creature ‘ sets her breast against a thorn,’ and could not have per- 
the diabolical story of Tereus.”+ In fact, he adds, by the way, 
nature is very little obliged to the heathen mythology. The constant 
anthropomorphism of the Greek religion sorely perplexed the ancient con- 
ceptions of natural beauty: a river is turned into a god, who is still too 
much of a river to be quite a god: it is a statue of ice in a continual state 
of liquefaction—Some half-dozen years after the elder Coleridge had de- 
parted this life, his son indited the following sonnet on the subject he 
called himself “ somewhat unfilial” about, while the old man eloquent was 
yet alive : 


L 


A mighty bard there was, in joy of youth, 

That wont to rove the vernal groves among, 

When the green oak puts forth its scallop’d tooth, 

And daisies thick the darkening fallows throng. 

He listen’d oft, whene’er he sought to soothe 

A fancied sorrow with a fancied song, 

For Philomela’s ancient tale of ruth, 

And never heard it, all the long night long; 

But heard, instead, so glad a strain of sound, 

So many changes of continuous glee, 

mF ape oe =e ick rebound, 

i) height of trou eestasy— 

Rejoice ! he said, for joyfully had he found 

That mighty poets may mistaken be.t 
One other passage—it is from his longest poem, “ Leonard and Susan” 
—will more than suffice to show Hartley’s prevailing conviction of Philo- 
mela’s disposition : 

—The gladsome nightingale, 
That finds the day too short for half her bliss, 


And warbles on, when all the tuneful grove 
Is silent as the music of the spheres. § 


“* Poems Coleridge, vol. i. p. 57 (2nd edit.). t Ibid. p. 162. 
? Id. woe : § Ibid. vol. i p. 84. 
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FILIPPO STROZZL* 


Aw author cannot often be placed in a more enviable than to 
be living in Italy while writing upon Italian subjects. had not 
the enjoyment of such a privilege when preparing the materials for his 


“‘ Lorenzo,” and so serious a disadvantage wasin his case only lessened 
the assistance of a travelled friend devoted to the same as himself, 
and with whom, as he tells us in his: he had’ been united for many 
years “in studies and affection.” Since that time archives have been 
published which were formerly almost inaccessible ; but as 

many other books of reference, we may find, on consulting: them, that they 
give ample information except on the very point of our inquiry. 

ean never the better aid of investigation on the spots 

Both in Italian literature and Italian art ing has its. 

. Though we see the works, for instance, of the great’ painters in 
the ies of other lands, it is only on the very scene of their principal 
labours that their talent can be fully felt and appreciated: nor—if we 
turn to letters—can we conceive that such a as the Lament of 
Tasso could have beer written in its existing truthfulness, had its author 
never been at Ferrara and at Rome. 

The author of Filippo Strozzi appears to be still residing at Florence. 
He had ieinnrehefipmeaiitheahioshel hienmnanteaiinia iets 
memoirs of Tullia d’ which formed part of his “ Deeade of 
Italian Women ;” but of Strozzi’s amours with that medizval ia very 
little is here repeated. His biographer has now connected the events of 
his life with “ A History of the Last Days of the Old Italian Li "nae 
with the age of its decadence. The clouds that have obscured it for 
upwards of three hundred years were then fast gathering; but they had 
risen long before. The freedom which had been secured to the Italian 
eities by the peace of Constance at the close of the twelfth. century was 
not preserved for many generations even by Florence. Little more than 
a hundred years. had before the dissensions of the Guelphs and 
Ghibelines commenced, and when Italy was torn asunder by the: wars that 
followed, it was soon found that a government changed every two months, 
and appointed by lot, might be sufficient in times of ity, but was 
pe against aggression. Then came the aseendaney, in. various parts 
ef Italy, of the men who, as statesmen or as chiefs, were destined to be the 
founders of short-lived dynasties or the despotic rulers of their fellow- 
citizens. ee CRN eI Florence 
had long been under a despotism ‘‘ surrounded by lican institutions:” 
under the last of the Medici it was a despotism guised, 

In the intervening events Filippo Strozzi played an important part: We 
noticed in a former articlet that the character with which Roseoe had 
invested him had been questioned by Pignotti; and Mr. Trollope takes 
the same unfavourable view. He had described him im the memoir of 





* Filippo Strozzi: a History of the Last Days of the Old Italian Liberty. By 
T. Adolphus . London: Chapman and Hall. 1860. 
t New Monthly, vols cxvi. p. 70. 
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a as “ one of those marvellous men whose abounding vital 
energies them to unite, in their own persons, characters, pursuits, 
and which might seem to belong to half a dozen most dis- 
similar individuals. His political speculations and intrigues did not 
interfere with his much-loved literary pursuits. His free-thinking philo- 
sophy did not t his close intimacy with the oe And his vast 
commercial and banking operations were somehow made compatible with 
the career of a very notorious man of pleasure.”* It must be remembered, 
however, that this “ man of pleasure,” this “‘ Don Juan” in the person of © 
‘6a middle-age banker,” had been a widower for three years at the time 
of his liaison with the Roman frail one, and we must not expect from him 
a greater measure of correctness than we should find in his contemporaries, 
or probably in our own. The charges against his public character are of 
a graver kind. ‘ Loudly as Strozzi talked of his patriotic devotion, and 
liberally as he expended his immense wealth for political purposes, we are 
obliged (says Mr. Trollope) to come to the conclusion that no trace of real 
——- is to be found in his conduct from beginning to end.” Yet we 

l interested in him; apart from the interest that ettaches to the times 
in which he lived. He had the noble qualities of energy and of intellect ; 
and most of us will find it easier to descant on his vices than to imitate 
his relieving virtues. 

He was born—a son of “ the wealthiest man in his native city”—in 
1489, while the Palazzo Strozzi, the pile of massive grandeur which so 
many of us have looked upon, was still in progress of construction, and 
three years before the death of Lorenzo the Magnificent. His om er 
was during the wild fanaticism of Savanarola. His manly life 
may be considered to have commenced in 1509; and its first important 
act was his marriage with Clarice de’ Medici, a niece (though not in the 
papal sense) of Leo X. Seldom has such a connexion led to so much of 
danger and of difficulty. After the disgraceful compact entered into b 
Piero de’ Medici, her father (when Charles VIII. advanced towards 
Florence), himself and his adherents had been in exile. The alliance, on 
the part of Filippo Strozzi, with one of a family who had been the bitter 
enemies of his own, and with a daughter of the betrayer of his country, 
was considered by the republican party as a dereliction of principle, and 
involved the politic bridegroom—for, though the lady was handsome, the 
marriage was more a matter of policy than affection—in most of the con- 
sequences which form the narrative of his chequered life. The stake he 
first — for was the return of the Medici to power, and he seemingly 
won. But it was a hazardous game, and ultimately a losing one. ‘The 
connexion he had formed brought him into disfavour, both with the exist- 
ing government and with the people. One of its immediate results was 
his banishment to Naples. This, however, was not of long duration. 
Clarice, his bride, had been well received by the Florentines, who 
“thought it a shame to keep so charming a young woman’s husband 
away from her ;” the tide of opinion changed; and the exile was per- 
mitted, “ on sufferance,” to return. 

Soon after this his life of policy and intrigue began. The republican 
government had incurred the displeasure of Pope Julius II. Its gon- 








* Decade of Italian Women, vol. ii. p. 11. 
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faloniere had treated the papal interdict with as little respect as seems 
likely to be paid to it in our own day by the governments of Italy and 
France. It was. determined that he should be replaced by the Medici; 
and the first act of his holiness was to provide for his assassination, 
through the instrumentality of a wild-brained young Florentine, named 
Prinzivalle della Stufa. Tn this movement Filippo Strozzi had the 
wisdom, or the patriotism, to abstain from taking part. The project was 
defeated; but it would argue little knowledge of the medizval popes, and 
more especially of Julius II.—a fighting Della Rovere—to suppose that 
his intentions would be abandoned. On the contrary, Giovanni de’ 
Medici was appointed his legate, and advancing upon Florence by Prato, 
accompanied, amongst others, by his cousin Giulio, and with an army of 
* Moors, renegades, and other outcasts and off-scourings of Europe,” 
employed by the Head of the Church “ for the gratification of his hatred 
and revenge,” the future Leo X. and Clement VII. were eye-witnesses 
of the sack of that unhappy city ; a spectacle of “ hideous and obscene 
details of torture and butchery,” which Mr. Trollope spares us ‘the 
sickening disgust. and horror” of reading. Yet he tells enough to 
make us think that the Sepoys were, in comparison, angels of mercy. 
The Florentines, on hearing of this event, were in a state of terror and 
consternation, and amongst the supposed partisans of the Medicean fac- 
tion, whom it had been thought prudent to imprison, was Filippo Strozzi. 
He might have fled; but, “foreseeing probably that the moment for the 
return of the Medici was approaching, he was not sorry to be marked by 
a few days’ imprisonment as one of their adherents.” He accompanied 
the deputation sent to Prato to negotiate; and the end, after a few scenes 
of republican servility and degradation, was the return of the family of 
the great Lorenzo, and their supporters, to supreme power. ‘This was in 
1511. Filippo was not included in the new government. He still 
trimmed for either direction; but, in little more than a year, Giovanni 
de’ Medici became Leo X., and his prudent kinsman was made his 
banker. From this time he continued attached to the Medici, through 
good and evil, till his allegiance was divided by the rivalry between 
Alessandro and Ippolito. During the interval, Leo X. had “ laughed 
his last convivial laugh,” and (after the short intervening pontificate of 
Adrian VI.) had been succeeded by another of the holy men who looked 
upon the scenes of butchery at Prato, and was now Pope Clement VII, 
a name strangely inconsistent with the “cold-blooded and vindictive 
cruelty which never forgave an offence nor spared an offender.’’ Though 
we have passed over it so briefly, it was a period crowded with impor- 
tant events, many of them deeply affecting the interests of a He 
tells us himself that, at the sack of Rome by the troops under the Constable 
Bourbon, his losses were so great that he could not “ estimate” them 
‘within many thousands of crowns.” But this was not all. He was ex- 
posed to a preliminary danger. Under the new pope he had resumed his 
office of banker and treasurer of the Apostolic Chamber, and when his 
holiness wished to make terms with the Emperor Charles V., after the 
chastisement which had been inflicted upon him for going over to the 
King of France, his kinsman and banker was asked, and very unwillingly 
consented, to be delivered as a hostage to the imperial general, and was 
sent to Naples. Knowing, as he did, the character of Clement—for they 
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d leaving his oe hostage with Charles as pledges for its 

these circumstances, nothing could be more 

judicious or more useful to the emperor's interest than putting to death 

a hostage whose principal had broken his faith.” Filippo gained time by 

offering that, if they would allow him to return to Florence, he would 

‘both them and himself Clement, by causing a revolt against 

the ici, and securing the adherence of his fellow-countrymen to the 

emperor; but before this additional iniquity could be carried into effect, 

the Pope made a new treaty, and the crafty banker, whom his wife (in 

her earnest remonstrances with his holiness on hearing of. Filippo’s 

danger) had described as an “innocent lamb,” was set at liberty. This 
eost him fifty thousand crowns. 

After the complicated horrors of the sack of Rome, Filippo Strozzi re- 
turned to Florence. 

The next ten years. comprise the remainder of his life, and some of them 
were its busiest portion. He was occasionally in high favour with his 
countrymen as the assertor of their rights, and at other times unpopular 
even to danger as the friend of their oppressors. The last faint semblance 
of liberty had disappeared. The Pope, assisted by his now ally the 
emperor, had ——. Florence and wllend its people to submission ; and 
its government become a despotism with Alessandro de’ Medici, as 
duke, at its head. Filippo had, during the same period, lost his clever 
wife; the mother of seven sons and three daughters; and Clement, to 
whom he had devoted years of well-paid servility, had himself gone to his 


Though the cautious and politic banker had assisted in restormg the 
Medici to power, he soon joined—and with sufficient reason—in the 
general execration of Alessandro. This first of the ducal rulers was in no 

person or character attractive. As a son of Lorenzo, Duke of 
Urbino, he must have been the great-grandson, illegitimately descended, 
of Lorenzo the Magnificent, but he was by many believed to have been 
the son of the Cardinal Giulio, afterwards or ome VII. ; and, from 
his woolly hair and strangely swarthy complexion, his mother was supposed 
by: some to have been a negro slave. For the rest, he was a profligate and 
@ tyrant of the most loathsome description; so that whatever may have 
been the motive, we cannot have any bad feeling against Filippo Strozzi 
for ping with the Cardinal Ippolito—another illegitimate Medici— 
and the exiled republicans, to remove him from the place he had 
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Then followed the plottings and intrigues, the struggles for violated 
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rights, the revenge for private injuries, the treachery, the misery, and the 
pe oem upon such movements. gem 
spirators were unmanageable materials. a 
sessed some atractiv ualities, was almost as un Fa Alena for the 
sovereignty to whi aspired ; Filippo, in supporti is cause at 
nese aah still supporting the Medici; and the feeling of the re- 
publican exiles was not — Alessandro only, but against the Medici 
in —* not against the existing tyrant, but against tyranny.”’ 
nearly, however, reconciled their differences when one of he pil 
parties to the co t was withdrawn by the sudden death of 
attributed, but without much reason, to means employed by Alessandro, 
The exiles soon saw that their cause was for the present hopeless. The 
duke was supported by the emperor, his in father-in-law. And, 
after a dignified “the last protest made by Florentine liberty” 
—the attempt to restore a better form of government was abandoned. 
Filippo and his sous were soon after outlawed, and thus added to the list 
of exiles : an event that, in the feelings it called forth, gave proof that he 
possessed qualities as a master and employer which had secured the at 
tachment and devotion of those who had known him best and been most 
constantly about him. On his retirement from Florence a new actor ap- 
peared upon the scene, im the person of Lorenzo, Lorenzino, or Lorenzaeccio 
de’ Medici, a cousin of the Cosimo who afterwards became duke, This 
unworthy scion of a great and honoured house was an “ ill-famed and ill- 
lived lad.” He was never happy; cheery, prosperous, nor agreeable. “ He 
never laughed, but only sneered;” and though not without talent, was 
moody, strange, fantastic, and disgusting. He come to Florence upon 
being banished from Rome for defacing the statues on the Arch of Con 
stantine; an act of wanton barbarism that could only have had its motive 
in a mind so strangely constituted. ‘The change of scene and of associates 
had no effect upon his character. Under the impulse of wounded vanity 
this miserable creature had conceived a mortal hatred towards the dukes; 
and the profligate usurper, instead of being brought to the seaffold as he 
ought to have been, was assassinated by his kinsman, assisted by a murderer 
whom he had saved from the gallows and had kept in his employ. It was 
a fearful and prolonged scene of butchery, but its perpetrator managed to 
. Filippo Strozzi received the news of this event from Lorenzaccio 
himself at Venice ; and, coming from such a source, he was at first very 
doubtful of its truth. It raised the hopes of the exiles, but only to be dis- 
appointed as similar hopes in Italy were doomed to be for generation after 
generation. With no availing opposition, Alessandro was succeeded in 
the despotism by Cosimo, a son of Giovanni delle Bande Nere, and a 
youth of talent, who beeame the first of the grand-dukes of Tuscany ; 
and against him the sehemes of the exiles were now directed. Their 
movements, however, were vacillating and badly conducted; and the only 
immediate result to the unfortunate banker was the payment of the greater 
part of the cost and charges from his own resources. Still hostilities were 
persevered in. Their forces were led by his son Piero, a soldier of fortune, 
ambitious of distinction, to whom there was something tempting in an 


attack upon Florence; and upon Florence it was determined that they should — 


advance. The attempt, whieh, under any circumstances, could in their 


hands scarcely have been successful, was dangerously delayed for promised 
assistance from the King of France. In the mean time Vitelli, the captain- 
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ral of Cosimo, was. made well aware of everything that was being 
=~ Filippo was induced by treachery to place himself in the castle of 


Monte a few miles from Prato; his son was defeated and unable 
to defend him; and he surrendered himself, and was sent a prisoner to 
The remainder of his history is told by Roscoe in the closing 
of his “Lorenzo.” But we have now more reliable materials. 
nearly sixteen months of heart-sickening alternations of hope and 
ir,” after he had been put to torture, and all the promises to obtain 
i had been broken or unavailing, he died in prison, on the 18th 
of Raciiees 15388; but whether by his own hand or by the executioner 
was doubtful at the time, and will probably never be known. 

“Such,” says his present biograper, “ was Filippo Strozzi: a remarkable 
and rarely endowed man assuredly, though not one to whom the reader 
can be invited to accord his admiration or esteem. And yet, were he now 
living among us, with only so much of mitigation of his vices as the im- 
proved morality of our age would necessarily ensure, he would be one of 
those whose good qualities the world is eager to dwell on and to magnify, 
while it loves to be blind to their vices and defects.’’ 

In his external appearance he is described by a contemporary as “tall 
of stature, of cheerful, pleasing face, adust in complexion, agile in person, 
built for exercise rather than for a life of ease, and agreeable in manner 
as ever man was.” 

Both in mind and body he was greatly favoured; and if he.does not 
occupy.a high position in history, he at least possessed the qualities 
which might have obtained it. 

The slight outline we have sketched of his career is filled up by Mr. 
Trollope, from his accumulated materiale, with a fulness and a truth 
which give so attractive an interest to his narrative, that we gladly 
counsel its perusal. We have rarely, for example, seen an instance of 
the blending of grotesque incident with the pathetic and the painful—a 
blending, in reality, of no unfrequent occurrence—more vividly brought 
before us than in the death-scenes of Pietro Paolo Boscoli. They are 
taken from a memoir written by Luca della Robbia, a great-nephew of 
the artist whose sculpture-like designs in earthenware have become so 
familiar to us in the galleries of the South Kensington Museum: nor 
shall we think the less of it on that account. Boscoli was implicated in 
the same conspiracy against the Medici which also led to the imprison- 
ment and torture of Machiavelli; and he was now a prisoner in the Bar- 

llo of Florence under sentence of death ; but no time had been fixed 

r his execution. His friend Luca had passed the evening with him, 
and he had supped; when, without any previous notice, fetters were 
placed upon his legs, and, having been dies into the chapel, he was told 
that he was to die. The Jeri, as was customary on such occasions, 
were there waiting for him; “a confraternity so called from the long 
black gowns they wore, with hoods wholly concealing their faces, whose 
self-imposed duty it was to attend on and comfort culprits condemned to 
die, during their last night. Anything less comforting, at least in ap- 
pearance, than these hideously masked figures, which may yet be seen 
' engaged in various acts of mercy in the streets of Florence, can hardly be 
conceived.” We have many of us seen those repulsive-looking ministers 
of grace, and can confirm Mr. Trollope’s testimony. Now, if a man’s 
nerves failed him on such an occasion, it might be supposed that it would 
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be from the immediate fear of death. It was not so with Boscoli, or, as 
he is called in the people’s Florentine of the narrative, Pietro Pagalo. 
The few remaining hours of his life were a state of agony because he 
could not have the particular confessor he wished, and because the supper 
he had eaten prevented him from raising his soul to God. When one of 
his fellow-sufferers asks him if he is afraid to die: “Oh! Agostino,” he 
replies, “I die willingly; but there are two things that afflict me: one is, 
that Anton Serristori and Piero Ridolfi this morning held out to me 
hopes of life, and, I know not why, but I somehow clung to it eagerly ; 
and the other is, that these fellows have given me too much supper. 
How can I turn my heart to God ?” 

And, throughout the whole of this painful scene, “ Luke, is the con- 
fessor coming ?” and, “ Luca, Luca, this victual prevents me from uniting 
my heart to God,” are almost the only expressions of his thoughts. 

We believe that the unfortunate young man was anxious to prepare 
himself by a sincere repentance ; and it is a pity that our sympathy with 
such a feeling should be disturbed by the incidents and influences which 
surrounded him. 

The kind-hearted Luca gives him all the consolation in his power ; 
and when Pietro tells him that his devotional knowledge is confined to 
Paternosters and Ave-Marias, he is advised that the best prayer he can 
say is to repeat a Paternoster to himself; but he prefers reading aloud 
the Athanasian Creed, and gets through about a dozen verses, to the 
great edification of the bystanders—for any one who chose seems to 
have been admitted to the condemned cell, much to the poor prisoner’s 
annoyance. 

We have heard of a man, who, in extreme peril at sea, attempting to 
pray, and remembering nothing of the religious instruction of his youth 
except his catechism, fervently began, ‘‘ What is your name?—A. or B., 
as the case may be. Who gave you that name?” &c.; but we never 
believed the story till we had read of Pietro Pagalo and the Athanasian 
Creed. 

One of the friends who drops in is sent to the republican convent of 
St. Mark for the best confessor he can obtain, who at last arrives. Just 
then the black-masked and black-gowned company of the Neri began to 
sing the penitential psalms. ‘* Whereupon Pietro Pagalo cried out very 
sharply, ‘ Brothers, I don’t want that noise in my ears, for it is very dis- 
agreeable tome. I have but a short time, and pray content yourselves 
with keeping quiet, that I may confess myself in peace. For this sing- 
ing of yours is of no assistance to me at all If you would pray to God 
quietly for me to yourselves I should be grateful to you.’ And the con- 
fessor added: ‘ Yes! say it each of you to yourselves. It will come to 
the same thing, and won’t interrupt us.’” All this must have been very 
consolatory to a dying man. “ Then the absolution is given; the blac 
brethren hoist their banner painted with the Crucifixion, and precede the 
prisoner down the stairs into the court—those same picturesque old stairs 
in the angle of the Bargello that so many a dying man’s foot has 
trodden in the old time—and the deed is done on a block in the 
centre of the court-yard.” So perished Pietro Paolo Boscoli. 

When we turn to these periods of Italian history, there are two things 
that especially strike us: the ‘unspiritual character of the popes, and 
the very unsatisfactory working of what was then regarded as political 
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freedom. We might take the exam of Florence, “the most republican 


ee ean niranens. It is admitted by 
Sismondi himeelf, that, at the death of the great Lorenzo, though the 


four exgultin iia aesinnt had still “ ” inscribed ene Ste 
banners, its principles | institutions. 
were as ® picture, says Pigott dace by ins hich © tow anton 


* 


cay ft rg a + ae ba But even at an earlier period, and 
they were cena "ageing yuh. sanity hase many 
that bas existed in republic, ancient and y de- 
structive of individual liberty, and often more galling than the severest 
despotism. Mr. a ves us proofs, in the course of his narrative, 
its operation, and of “the exceedingly weak and low conception of 
eee nee een eaten meee democrat’s notion of 
liberty,” “It was not good ye paved he says, “that these men 
wanted, but.a share in the privilege of governing ill; not that the govern- 
ment should be 60 checked and rendered responsible as to secure the ces- 
sation of abuses advantageous to the governors, but that such advantages 
should be more equally shared; not hat every individual should act in 
nevordance with the dictates of his individual will to the utmost extent 
oe the —o exercise of right by his mages ne that a 
should in 8 corporate 
ing over aah in hi indadl ayant” y 7a 
Tan. this, we must never forget that ‘‘ Florence was, with all 
Semmmevemnded atlena tatin, tha oaitivend of getesl life and social 
intelligence;” and that our own better notions of that rational liberty 
which gives the power of self-government were derived from the repub- 
lican cities of Italy established after the fall ih GnMlatem, thagles 
Their working was interfered with by influences xefersed to by Mr. 
Trollope, but upon which we have not at present space to dwell. 

These ins quotetion in Choptcr IL. from one of the old historians, in 
which it is numbered amongst the corruptions of the that men of 
rank were tempted to m <se them by dowries of “ 1500, 2000, 
or even 8000 flesins;”’ and the anemia lniiee Gules at fe 
value of “little more than our v akilling.” ” Even allowing for the different 
value of money in the present a ven 9 - would not be very magnificent 
dowries. We are inclined to int tho fiorino d oro xaust be meant ; 
and we mention it, because, as it is al of with reference to 
ina time,t we sho di Sint of is snl an 

on the disputed point of its actual 
“ton mae we were disposed to notice occasional pec 

cls See trams if ewes dpe i sti ty of 
» we oe take ex ammaten, we should at the same time be com- 
to admit wor prone, have their authority and example in some of 
most popular of our living writers. Mr. Trollope has added to his 
works a volume that gives us much information on a very in- 
ing epoch; and we are probably prophesying after the event when 

that it will be read extensively and with pleasure. 
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THE BELLES OF THE ISLAND. 


A COLONIAL SKETCH. 


By Mrs. Busuey. 


VI. 


More than one day had now elapsed since the maroon, but Mrs. 
Montresor made no alfusion to her promise of clearing up the mystery 
about Le Vasseur, and Geraldine had too great a horror of opening the 
sluice-gates of her mother's eloquence on the subject of imprudence, to 
remind her of him. But she was not destined to remain long in igno- 
ranee of his misdeeds, Mrs, Mackenzie, who bore the well-deserved , 
character of a universal gossip, arrived at Prospect Hill, on the third i 
morning from the maroon, to pay one of these visitations of three or if 
four mortal hours, formerly so common in the West Indies, and then 

denominated ‘a morning call !” 

Mrs. Mackenzie amused herself by commenting on the maroon and 
subsequent evening party-—in blaming and ridieuling all that — 
to her blamable or ridiculous in the arrangements of the day, and about 
oe pecans who composed the party.. Mr, Le Vasseur was among those 
she fell on. 

“Did you ever know anything so ill-judged and extraordi as in 5 
these Fishes to bring that y rt oh them ? “Nebed? hes a | 
right to introduce obnoxious people at any party, but least of all at a if 
maroon, where it is understood that ceremony is so much dispensed with. i 
I confess I was astonished. Fish is peppery enough when he fancies any ) 
one intends to insult or slight the American “ females,” as he calls them, 
and he and his wife have no right to insult ws by thrusting such a fellow fi 
into our society.” . 

** Although Mrs. Orlando Fish has inherited so much property in our . 
island from her uncle, yet she and her husband are strangers here,” said 
the temporising Mrs. Montresor, in reply. ‘They probably are not 
aware of the circumstances which have rendered Mr. Le Vasseur ob- 
noxious, and you will allow that his appearance and manners are calcu. 
A You see my poor Geraldine has been quite deceived in iG 

“TJ confess I was shocked to see Miss Montresor speaking so much to 
him, and waltzing with him.” 

“J was not aware that there was any impropriety in dancing with Mr. 
Le Vasseur,” said Geraldine, colouring tee  T don’t know why he 
should be so reviled ; he seems a very pleasant, amiable person.” 

“ All is not gold that glitters, my young friend, and few ladies would 
care to share his devotions with Miss Agaminta Horner, or Miss Ram’s 
Horn, as the negroes eal] her.” 

“ Who is Miss Araminta Horner ?” asked Geraldine, colouring still 
more violently. 


“Geraldine, my dear,” interposed Mrs. Montresor, “she belongs to 
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a class of of whom you know nothing, and it is sufficient to tell 
you that Mr. Le Vasseur’s connexion with her is of a nature to—to—to 
render him far from respectable.” 

‘«‘ Pshaw! Mrs. Montresor, what’s the use of mincing matters so?” 
exclaimed the plainer-spoken Mrs. Mackenzie. “It can’t do the girl 
any harm to hear the truth. Better tell her it at once, than run the risk 
of ae falling in love with him.” 

“Falling in love with him, Mrs. Mackenzie !’’ said Geraldine, half 

ing and half angry. ‘I am not made of such inflammable mate- 
jals, I assure you.” | 

“My hter fall in love !” exclaimed Mrs. Montresor, drawing her- 
self up haughtily. 

. ‘Without leave of mamma,’ you should have added, my dear Mrs. 
Montresor. I suppose young ladies now-a-days don’t fall in love, Miss 
Geraldine? Well, I must confess I don’t know where the march of mind 
that we hear so much about will stop. In my young days it was no disgrace 
to feel; but the old and the young are all turning artificial now-a-days. 
It is to be hoped that the world will be much improved. But though you 
are proofagainst love, Miss Montresor, it may not be amiss to tell you who 
this Miss Ram’s Horn is. She is your favourite’s coloured chére amie, 
my dear, and a very imperious dame, too, by all accounts. He dares 
not call his head his own ; I don’t doubt, when she finds out that he was 
so attentive to you the other evening, and actually ventured to dance 
with you, but that she will pay him well for it ; she will horsewhip him 
to a certainty.” 

“‘ Horsewhip him !” interrupted Geraldine, in amazement. 

“‘ Ay, horsewhip him ; and it won’t be for the first time.” 

“You cannot be serious.” 

“ Indeed I am,” said Mrs. Mackenzie, laughing. “I can tell you of 
one whipping he got to my certain knowledge. You have seen that pretty 
little Mrs. Owen, who, though she is ‘sans peur,’ cannot boast of being 
‘sans reproche.’ At one of our subscription assemblies, a short time before 
your arrival, Mrs. Owen thought fit to faint, or go into hysterics, and to 
fling herself against Le Vasseur, who was standing, as usual, merely look- 
ing on. He could not let her fall to the ground, so there was nothing for 
it but to catch her in his arms, and carry her out of the ball-room to a 
sofa in one of the ante-rooms. Here, unfortunately for him, Miss Araminta 
Horner had taken her station, she and other coloured women having been 
admitted by the favour of the person who had charge of the refreshments. 
A paroxysm of rage and jealousy got the better of her at the sight, and, 
going immediately home, she sent for Le Vasseur, conjuring him to come 
to her, as she was suddenly taken very ill. He hurried home, as in duty 
bound, and the moment he entered the house she flew at him, locked the 
door of the room, and taking a cow-skin (if you know what that is), she 
belaboured him until her arm was tired and her fury spent. I can assure 
you this is true, for the house negroes were all listening at the door, and 
peeping by turns through the keyhole.” : 

“ How did he take it ?” asked Geraldine, eagerly. 

“He took it very kindly—ha, ha, ha! And from that time to this he 
has scrupulously avoided Mrs. Owen, notwithstanding all her advances.’ 
“The despicable creature !” exclaimed Geraldine, with indignation. 
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“Oh! it is astonishing how some of these women do rule,” continued 
Mrs. Mackenzie, in defiance of Mrs. Montresor’s warning and beseechi 
looks. ‘ There was General B., the governor of one of the Leew 
Islands ; he was often an invalid from gout or rheumatism, and obliged to 
use a crutch. When. his chére amie was angry at him, she used to take 
his crutch from him, poor creature, and beat him with it. This is a fact, 
I assure you, my dear.” 

** He well deserved it,” said Mrs. Montresor, “for showing so bad an 
example. A person in the elevated situation of governor ought to be 
careful of his conduct. It is a great mistake in those who hold high places 
in any society to think that they ought, therefore, to be above restraint. 
On the contrary, the higher and the more public their station, the more 
accountable they are, both to God and man, for their conduct.” 

& Are the coloured people remarkable for bad temper?” asked Ge- 
ine. 

“No; as a class of persons, by no means remarkable for bad temper; 
quite the contrary. By the way, talking of coloured people, have you 
heard, Mrs. Montresor, that Miss Ludlow has got Hetty Vickars sent out 
of the house at last? Mr. Ludlow was a {vol to think that his daughter 
would always remain blind to the real state of things. He might have 
seen that she has much more penetration than her poor, good-natured, 
silly mother had.” 

*‘ Helen told me,” said Geraldine, “that the housekeeper had been 
insolent to her more than once, and that she intended to request her 
father to discharge her.” 

““Oh, Madame Hetty considered Miss Ludlow quite as a usurper : 
she had no idea of being second in command. But she counted a little 
too much on her influence over Mr. Ludlow. He stands in still greater 
awe of his daughter than he does of her.” 

‘Did Mr. Ludlow stand in awe of his housekeeper ?”’ 

*‘ Yes, Miss Montresor, he did, and does. But do you suppose, now, 
that she is only his housekeeper ? Pshaw, my dear! Miss Hetty holds 
the same situation in Mr. Ludlow’s establishment that Miss Horner holds 
in. Mr. Le Vasseur’s.”’ 

Geraldine lifted up her hands and eyes in astonishment, and looked 
absolutely aghast. After a moment’s silence, she said: 

“If such be the case, with what justice is Mr. Le Vasseur, a young, 
unmarried man, sent to Coventry for conduct which is entirely overlooked 
in a man of Mr. Ludlow’s time of life, who has a grown-up daughter in 
his house ?” 

“Geraldine, my love,” said Mrs. Montresor, “ I am extremely sorry 
that you have been present during this conversation, and have therefore 
been obliged to contemplate subjects on which your young mind should 
never rest. But since you have heard so much, i should not wish to leave 
you under the impression that the profligate Mr. Le Vasseur is treated 
with injustice by our little world. You are aware that there may be degrees 
in vice as well as in everything else ; and the man who chooses to brave 
public opinion, and avowedly to glory in his vice, is a greater culprit, in 
the eye of the world, than he who endeavours to elude observation, and 
to keep up at least the appearance of respectability. In point of fact, 
June—VOL. CXIX. NO. CCCCLXXIV. N 
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both may be equally wrong; but the one shows at least some little 
wmewrtrg A A Se aietalis Seen its censure, while the other, in 

ing publicity, proves that he is hardened in sin. Such is the dif- 
Prem. the conduct of Mr. Ludlow and Mr. Le Vasseur. Hetty 
Vickars has always been kept in the background, treated as an inferior, 
and ing only as an upper servant, whose duties, in fact, she fulfilled. 
While the other woman was received into Mr. Le Vasseur’s house with 
great pomp and parade ; she is obtruded on all his guests, and accom- 
panies him im his open carriage on all public occasions; at reviews, or 
on the race-ground, for instance, where the most respectable ladies of the 
island are to be seen. If Mr. Le Vasseur chooses to take pains to ex- 
hibit his connexion with such a person, he unavoidably loses his place in 
society, as society is constituted here ; and therefore, you perceive, that 
in accepting of attention from him you are letting yourself very much 


down.” 
The deepest crimson was pale to the colour that had spread over 


Geraldine’s cheek, and brow, and neck ; her very fingers tingled with 
shame, as she said, in a husky voice, 

“ Oh, mamma, how could you be so cruel as to leave me im ignorance 
of all this? What must everybody have thought of me? What must 
Mr. Le Vasseur himself have thought of me? And when he shows my 

r bouquet to that woman, how they will laugh at me together !” 
Geraldine pressed her hand upon her eyes as if to shut out the mor- 
ifying vision that was swimming before them ; and Mrs. Mackenzie, who 
had kept silence longer than she liked, exclaimed : 

“Dear me, Miss Montresor, you need not fret yourself about the 
flowers ; depend on it Le Vasseur would as soon bite his tongue out as 
say a word of them to Miss Ram’s Horn. Remember the proverb about 
the scalded cat.” 

The graceful, the elegant Mr. Le Vasseur likened to a scalded cat ! 
Geraldine, notwithstanding her vexation, could not help laughing, and 
Mrs. Mackenzie went on : 

“ But, talking of the other evening, have you heard that Miss Ludlow 
has refused Lionel Seymour, and that the éclaircissement took place at 
the maroon ?” 

“I cannot believe it,” said Mrs. Montresor, coldly. That worthy lady 
did not like to hear of the matrimonial chances of any damsel but her own 
daughter's. 

“ T am very sorry to hear it,” said Geraldine. “Mr. Seymour seems 
such an amiable young man, so intellectual, and so accomplished, that 
Helen would have had every chance of happiness with him.” 

“ Not if she has fallen in love with somebody else,” said Mrs, Mac- 
kenzie; “and, notwithstanding its not being the fashion for young ladies 
to fall in love, I rather think it is the case with her. But she has refused 
Seymour, J know. Mr. Thornley, without in the least intending to 
listen, heard him pop the question, and receive his quietus ; and that was 
the reason he did not come to Clare Hall in the evening, not his having 
got cold from ‘the doo,’ as that booby Orlando Fish calls it.” 

“Poor Mr. Seymour!” said Geraldine, in a tone of much commise- 


ration. 
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“¢ Well, my dear, since Helen won’t have him, you can't do better than 
take pity on him yourself.” 

“1 beg your pardon, Mrs. Mackenzie,” said Mrs. Montresor, scorn- 
fully; “‘ Geraldine Montresor can do better than to accept the refused of 
Miss Helen Ludlow.” 

“IT am very glad to hear that she can,” said Mrs. Mackenzie, in a 
voking manner peculiar to herself. “I think I have heard you, Mrs. Si 
tresor, say that Lionel Seymour was xow the best match in the island.” 

Mrs. Montresor could not deny her own words, and Mrs. Mackenzie, 
having enjoyed a triumphant laugh, passed to another subject. 

“ There were two grand balls in town last night, I understand—two 
rival balls.” : 

“ Indeed,”’ replied Mrs. Montresor; “I heard nothing of them. I 
was told, however, I think, that those people, the Hugginses, were going 
to have ‘a dance,’ as they call it, some night this week; but we do not 
visit them. Was one of the balls at their house?” 

‘‘ Bless you, no! They were a coloured and a negro ball. A good 
many gentlemen went on the sly to the coloured ball. Mr. Tobin, as 
Edgar, one of our footmen, is called among his acquaintances, was at the 
negro ball, and also his sister Miss Delilah, my waiting-maid. He, with 
his black silk stockings and perfumed pocket-handkerchief, she with her 
coloured gauze dress, kid shoes (they don’t wear satin shoes yet), fan, and 
artificial flowers in her hair.” , 

“TI thought,” said Geraldine, “that female negroes did not like to be 
seen with their heads uncovered. They always look much out of coun- 
tenance if you catch them for a moment without the usual handkerchief.” 

“ They do not like white people to see them without their handker- 
chiefs, but some of them go to their balls with heads uncovéred. The 
gay-coloured handkerchiefs, however, which they generally wear, when 
twisted on tastefully, are much more becoming to them than the exposure 
of their woolly hair, however laden with ornament.” 

“What kind of refreshments do they have at their balls ?” 

“Oh, the best of everything, especially the negroes. wot have cold 
turkey, guinea-birds, chickens, ham, tongue, cakes richly iced and deco- 
rated, fruits, and wine and spirits. There is no lack of good things, 
depend upon it, my dear, among the negroes, though they are the objects 
of such deep commiseration to the folks at home. I don’t believe our 
negroes would change places with the poor operatives in the crowded 
factories among them. But I bave made you quite a visitation, and I 
must bid you good-by, for I have promised to take up Mr. Thornley at 
Peter Maxwell’s at three o’clock. By-the-by,” continued the talkative 
Mrs. Mackenzie, reseating herself, “speaking of Maxwell, Miss Mon- 
tresor, you have mortally offended him.”’ 

Mrs. Montresor looked aghast, and Geraldine calmly answered that she 
had not the pleasure of knowing him, therefore could not have been the 
person who offended him. 

“ Ay, but it was you. You danced with him at Clare Hall the other 
evening, and you called the poor little man nothing but ‘Mr. Prog’ the 
whole time.” 

“« Geraldine !” ejaculated Mrs. Montresor, in a tone of horror. 
n2 
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“TI danced with a short gentleman who had been pointed out to me as 
Mr. Peter Prog. I was not attending particularly when he was intro- 
duced to me: and not having caught his name, I called him, of course, 
by the name I had heard was his.” 

“ Ha—ha—ha! Then you did not intend to quiz him when you 
called him Prog? That is poor Peter’s nickname, and very sore he is 
about it. In fact, he is much more frequently called Peter Prog than 
Peter Maxwell—but people don’t exactly use it to his face. The negroes 
made a song upon him last Christmas, and some of them sung it under 
his own odkiay. It was : 


Mass’ Peter Prog, 
You gib neger weak grog, 

You self you no like it so. 
Mass’ Peter Prog, 

You drink tif grog. 

You tink neger no like it so?” 

“T detest nicknames,” said Geraldine, “and was innocent of any 
intentional rudeness to Mr. Maxwell. But why has he been dubbed 
‘ ?” ” 

- dias he is always on the look-out for dinners at other 
people’s houses, and is very stingy at his own. table. He often calls so 
near the dinner-hour, that an invitation to stay becomes a matter of 
necessity.” 

“He should have flourished,” said Mrs. Montresor, “in those unso- 
phisticated days, and in that little island, when and where the person who 

htered a sheep, or caught a turtle, hoisted a flag, or fired a gun, a 
due time before the hour of dinner, by way of an invitation to his neigh- 
bours, ‘ar and near, to come and partake of the good cheer.” 

“ Such extensive hospitality would not suit us now-a-days,” said Mrs. 
Mackenzie; ‘‘ we cannot even afford the Christmas festivities for the 
n on the scale that we used to do. You will be surprised at a 


negro Christmas, Miss Geraldine. The holidays last generally for two 
or three days, during which time nothing goes on but eating and drink- 
ing, dancing and singing: the latter with all the strength of their 
stentorian voices. Their songs are sometimes very satirical. I must 
just tell you the words of ‘ Buddy Quow,’ though they are not very re- 
fined, and perhaps they may be scarcely comprehensible to you : 


What’s de matter, Buddy Quow ?* 
You tan me no sabey how— 
Da Buckra man da wrang you? 
True Granjay ! 
Cha! Tan away! Let me alone— 
You see trouble begin now. 
Gar Almighty dere above 
You see wha Quasheba do me! 
Da Buckra man she love, 
She bring mulatto gie me! 
True Granjay ! 








* This and some other negro songs popular in many of the islands were com- 
by Mr. S—1 M—t—s, of Creole celebrity—a Buckra whose skill in sing- 


= negro songs rendered him a great favourite among the Blacks. 
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He yeye—he nose—he mout— 
Me hab greate mind fu hit ’um) 
e tan—me no sabey how— 
Like Obisha been spit ’um 
- Out o’ he mout ! 
True Granjay ! 


Obisha means overseer, my dear ; and 

“Oh, pray do not enter into explanations of this negro song, Mrs. 
Mackenzie,” said Mrs. Montresor, interrupting her; “ you must excuse 
me 7 saying so, but I do not think the words are at all fit for a lady's 
mouth.” 

“I forgot your extreme particularity, dear Mrs. Montresor. I really 
beg a thousand pardons—I am afraid I have given you as many shocks 
to-day as if I had been an electric eel. By-the-by, rou can’t think how 
frightened the n were at that electric eel which was shown at Mr. 
Brown’s store. They thought it was his Satanic Majesty himself who had 
assumed that disguise, as they plunged their arms into the creature’s 
tub, and received the shocks. ‘There was such a shrieking and yelling | 
But I am forgetting poor Thornley, who will be out of patience with 
Peter Maxwell’s prosing by this time; so good-by—good-by!” And 
Mrs. Mackenzie betook herself to her carriage, satisfied that she had 
left untold none of the gossip she had been gathering for the last few 


days. 





VIL. 


OnE evening, a few weeks after Mrs. Mackenzie’s gossiping visit and 
undesired communications, Geraldine had arranged to ride with Mrs. 
Temple to see some very fine rocky ver | at a solitary part of the 
island called Carib Bay, because tradition had pointed out this place as 
having been the spot where the followers of Columbus had effected a 
Janding on the beautiful island, which, until discovered through the enter- 
prising genius of one European, and invaded through the grasping cupidity 
of many, had slept in tranquil repose and happy ante Moar the 
sparkling waters of that magnificent ocean, whose remoter bounds were, 
till then, unknown to the busy multitudes of the Eastern and Northern 
world. At this little secluded bay the Spaniards were said to have 
landed, notwithstanding the resistance offered to them by the astonished 
Caribs, headed by the courageous Indian female who was at that time 
the cacique or ae of the island. 

It was a bold coast, skirted by rocks of fantastic forms, interspersed with 
little patches of bright, dry, hard sand, whilst an almost perpendicular hill 
rose above, along the side of which were wider and narrower masses of 
stone jutting out over the bay beneath, down which a sloping zig-zag 
path, smooth in some places, rough in others, led down to the narrow 
beach. This path, which was tolerably broad near the brow of the hill, 
became narrower and narrower as it descended towards the shore; and 
though not absolutely dangerous to any one who traversed it cautiously, 
even on horseback, while there was light to see the way, would have been 
an insecure promenade in the dark. 

Geraldine was ready to go, and her horse was standing at the door 
waiting for her, when a message came from Mrs. Temple to say that she 
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was unavoidably prevented from ing her appointment that evening. 
Mr. Montresor being from home, the ladies had dined early, that the 
equestrians might get away in d time, and Geraldine was so disap- 
pointed at losing the anticipated pleasure of a ride to Carib Bay, that 
even Mrs. Montresor, for once, forgot her prudence, and allowed her to 
go alone, attended, of course, by a trusty black servant on horseback. 

She enjoyed the canter along the well-kept country road excessively, 
and was delig with the refreshing breeze as they passed over the 
table-land which crowned the hill above the only part of the island that 
was fraught with historical recollections. Still more pleased she was as, 
directed by Paris—who could not be accused of being so handsome as his 
namesake of Homeric celebrity—she entered on the sloping path that was 
to take her to the picturesque rocks beneath. She was obliged, however, 
to walk her horse, for the road, besides having several sharp turns, was 
encumbered with loose stones, through which the animal had to pick its 
way. But she had scarcely proceeded half way down when the sky be- 
came suddenly overcast, the wind arose, and the sea below looked dark 
and troubled. 

“Tt is going to rain, I think,” she said to Paris; ‘ perhaps we had 
better turn and go back.” 

But just there it was not so easy to turn, for the path was extremely 
narrow ; therefore Paris advised their going a little way farther down, 
where “ p’raps de road might come wider !” But it did not “come wider,” 
and the threatened storm soon burst over them in all its violence. It 
seemed, in the emphatic language of the seventy-seventh Psalm, that 
“the clouds poured out water, the air thundered, the lightnings shone 
upon the ground.” It was with difficulty that Geraldine could keep her 
seat on horseback; she was almost blinded by the lightning and the rain, 
while the sudden fierce gusts of wind nearly blew her slight form off the 
saddle, and the path had become so wet and plashy, from the torrents that 
were coming down like waterspouts from the skies, that the poor horses 
slipped at every step. 

“ Don’t let us go a foot farther,” she said to the dripping Paris; “ we 
may be carried over the precipice if we do.” 

“ But, missis, we no can tan here all night, wid de tunder roaring, and 
de lightning bleazing, and de wind blowing one hurricane, and de reane 
falling enough to drown de eart like de Flood in de Bible.” 

* Ip spite of all that, there is nothing for it but to wait here awhile,” 
replied the young lady. ‘Keep your horse as quiet as you can, Paris.” 

But Paris could neither keep himself nor his horse quiet ; the latter kept 
starting, and shivering, and throwing up its head, while Paris jumped 
about i his saddle, and gazed by turns down at the now boiling ocean, 
and up towards the desolate-looking cliffs, as if he had hoped that help 
would come from one or other. 

In the midst of her perplexity, Geraldine could not help smiling, as she 
thought : “ Poor Paris! he is looking out asif he believed in sea-nymphs, 
or fairies called ‘hill people,’ or gnomes, dwelling among these 
dreary rocks, for it is quite certain that no Auman being will seek this 
wild spot in such weather.”’ But just as the thought passed through her 
mind, Paris shouted : 

“ Missis! a gentleman riding fast, fast, up yander! I tink he see us, 
and———yes, ma’am, he coming down !” 
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Geraldine stretched her neck to look up, and presently she saw a horse- 
man dashing down the zig-zag road at a furious pace. Who could he be? 
Not her father, for he was dining at the other end of the island, and was 
to stay there that might. Possibly Mrs. Mackenzie, who lived on the 
nearest estate to Carib Bay, had heard of her intended excursion that 
evening, and when the storm came on had sent Mr. Thornley to her 
rescue. Whoever the horseman was he rode incautiously, and with such 
frightful speed down that steep and unprotected road, that Geraldine 
feared, in one of the sudden sharp turns, both horse and rider would go 
over the precipice, and be dashed on the rocks below. She forgot herself 
in her terror about the unknown rider, and her heart beat violently as she 
listened for the clatter of the horse’s hoofs, which was now heard dis- 
tinctly, and then seemed to subside into silence. At length the sound 
came nearer, the horseman was galloping round an angle in the rocky 
ra in another moment he had sprung from his saddle, and was leading 

is horse down the steep declivity. Geraldine pushed back the wet hair 
that had partly escaped from under her riding-hat, and was blown by the 
wind almost over her eyes, and, to her great amazement, beheld at her 
side Mr. Le Vasseur! 

“ What a frightful storm for you to be out in, and among these lonely 
rocks, dear Miss Montresor!’’ he exclaimed. 

“Thank Heaven you are safe!” she almost gasped. “I feared the 
daring horseman, who was coming so rapidly down yon terrible road, 
would have been hurled over into the abyss below.” 

Le Vasseur smiled, pleased at the interest she had taken in him, even 
though, at the time, he was unknown to her. He told her that as he was 
riding hurriedly over the hill above, having also been caught in the sudden® 
storm, he had met a negro, who informed him that Miss Montresor had 
just gone down the path towards Carib Bay. He knew, he said, that 
there were some dangerous passes in the neglected road to the beach, and 
he hastened after her, in the hope, if she required any assistance, of being 
able to render it to her. 

Geraldine, of course, returned him the thanks he deserved, but at the 
same time she regretted that he had taken so much trouble on her account. 
The storm, meanwhile, instead of diminishing, was inereasing, and Le Vas- 
seur expressed his anxious wish to find some shelter for her. ‘There was 
a cavern in the rock, he said, a little way farther down, and if she would 
allow him to lead her horse he thought she might reach it safely. He 
then desired Paris to dismount, and lead down the other two horses; but 
Paris was more inclined to trust to his horse’s footing than his own, there- 
fore sturdily maintained his seat. However, Mr. Le Vasseur soon settled 
the matter, for, approaching the negro, he promised him, in a low voiee, a 
handsome douceur if he would do as he was bid. 

What will not money buy? It secured the obedience of the sable 
attendant ; and while Mr. Le Vasseur led Geraldine’s horse carefully down 
the narrow path, Paris followed at a respectful distance with his more 
troublesome charges. 

“ Here is the cave, Miss Montresor,” said Le Vasseur, as he s 
her palfrey near to an opening in the rock, which a vivid flash of hght- 
ning rendered distinctly visible. Geraldine put up her hand to shade 
her eyes from the overpowering glare of the lightning, and at the same 
moment Mr. Le Vasseur, with a “ Permit me, there is no time to lose,”’ 
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lifted her from her saddle, and carried her in his “me the cavern, 
where he gently placed her on her feet upon dry ground. 

He immediately went out, and as the paca though not lofty, was 
wide, he brought in her dripping horse, and presently after Paris arrived 
with the othertwo. The horses were ranged on one side of the aperture, 
close to the rock, and Paris squatted himself down near them. 

“Is the ground you are sitting on damp ?” asked Mr. Le Vasseur. 

“ No, massa, not damp; but he berry hard!” ' 

“Tam afraid I shall not be able in this rocky recess to find any seat 
for you, Miss Montresor,” said Le Vasseur, “‘and as you may be de- 
tained here some little time, you will be fatigued standing. Do take 
my arm, and lean on me.”’ 

As he spoke he drew her arm within his, and she thought it would be 
ungracious to withdraw it; but she did not lean on him. He lamented 
her having got so wet, and trusted it would not bring on fever; while she 
thanked him again for his kindness in coming to her aid. She added, 
however, that she hoped the storm would soon pass over, at least suf- 
ficiently to admit of leaving the shelter of the dismal cavern. 

“Oh! Miss Montresor,” he exclaimed, “do not grudge me the hap- 
piness of being near you for a few fleeting minutes! To me, this rough 
cave seems a paradise——”’ 

What more he might have said she did not hear, for his voice was 
drowned in a fearful and prolonged peal of thunder, which sounded as 
if the rocks were crashing Sb. and roared and reverberated among 
the cliffs above and below. Geraldine had never heard such thunder in 
England ; she fancied that the rock beneath her feet was heaving, and 
in * terror she involuntarily clung more closely to her companion. 
Le Vasseur felt strongly tempted to throw his arm round the slender 
figure that was trembling at his side, but he checked the impulse, and 
only clasped her hand in one of his. 

** Have no fear—there is no danger, dear Miss Montresor,” he said. 
“You are quite safe in this retreat. I have often experienced earth- 
quakes, and there is no sign of one at present, happily. It is a tropical 
storm ; they are terrible while they last, but they are not generally of 
long duration. It will soon be over now.” 

They both remained silent for a time, while the thunder still roared 
at intervals, and the forked lightning, darting in, illuminated the sort of 
— which afforded them a shelter. At length the flashes of lightning 
, e less vivid, and the thunder seemed to roll away over the foam- 
ing sea. 

** Do you remember,” said Mr. Le Vasseur, “the evening at Clare 
Hall, after that charming maroon? You dropped your little bouquet, 
9 ee to take possession of it. You were not angry at me, I 

ope ”? 

Geraldine did not answer, and he continued: “I pressed the sweet 
flowers that had been worn by you, and now I keep them in a silver 
box in my private writing-desk. Dear Miss Montresor, these withered 
flowers are my greatest treasure !” 

Geraldine was at a loss what to reply; she must not appear to take 
seriously what he had just said, even though he had spoken in a melan- 
choly tone; her best plan would be to pretend to think he was joking. 

“If you are so exceedingly gallant as to pick up and preserve all the 
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bouquets that young ladies drop or throw away, you will soon have quite 
an herbarium,” she said, with a faint laugh.” 

“T would care to keep no one’s bouquets but yours. I wish I could 
hope——” He stopped suddenly, and looked wistfully at her. 

“‘ What is he going to say now?” thought Geraldine. “ I must rattle 
on to stop him.—Gentlemen take strange fancies sometimes. I know 
one who certainly was what is called a male coquette; he used to flatter 
ever so many girls, until he induced each to give him a lock of her hair, 
and when he had collected a good quantity, he said he was going to have 
a variegated wig made out of all their black, brown, red, and fair 
ringlets. But it is clearing now, and I think I must try to get home ; 
my mother will be miserable at my long absence, and in such weather !” 

Le Vasseur was neither pushing nor opaque; he perceived that 
Geraldine did not choose to hear what he wished to say, and he deter- 
mined not to annoy her by another word relative to his own feelings. 
He went out to reconnoitre, and on returning told her that he thought 
she might now venture to leave the cave. He helped her to mount her 
horse, and then walking at its head, he guided the animal up the steep 
ascent, until the top of the hill was fairly gained. The moon was by 
this time struggling through the still dark masses of clouds, and casting 
her fitful beams over the more level road they were then to follow. Le 
Vasseur proposed to ride home with his fair charge, but she had the fear 
of her mother and her strictures on prudence before her eyes, and did not 
dare to accept his offer. In order to escape his accompan ing her home, 
she said the weather looked still so bad, that she would oly ride as far as 
Mrs. Mackenzie’s house, and would borrow that lady’s carriage to take 
her to Prospect Hill. Le Vasseur escorted her as far as the foot of the 
avenue, which, bordered on either side by a hedge of limes, and rows of 
tall mountain cabbage-trees, with their smooth pillar-like trunks, led to 
Mrs. Mackenzie’s dwelling. There he took his leave, after having again re- 
ceived Geraldine’s thanks, and her having cordially shaken hands with him. 

She did not say a word to the gossiping Mrs. Meckensie of her having 
met Le Vasseur, but on her return home she mentioned to her mother 
his having ridden down the dangerous path in the midst of the storm on 
her account, and that lady graciously permitted Mr. Montresor next day 
to despatch a note of thanks to the preux chevalier. 

Geraldine never mentioned Mr. Le Vasseur’s name to any one, not 
even to her friend Helen, but it is not so certain that she never repeated 
it to herself. Sometimes in her dreams—she could not control these— 
and perhaps occasionally even in her waking moments, the deep blue eyes 
and sweet smile appeared before her. And assuredly her image was 
almost constantly in his mind’s eye, though he never spoke of her a¢ 
home. Was it fear of the domestic ruler of his establishment, or some 
better feeling, that prevented his ever naming the pleasing girl of whom 
he thought so much in the presence of one so different from her? 

Geraldine did not meet Mr. Le Vasseur again so as to have an oppor- 
tunity of speaking to him, but she saw him now and then at a review, or 
on the race-yround, when she invariably made a point of bowing to him, 
a recognition with which he seemed always much pleased. She observed 
that he was never accompanied by any female on these occasions, and 
she took sufficient interest in him to hope that this was a sign of refor- 
mation on his part. 
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RANSACKINGS IN A ROYAL WRITING-DESK.* 
‘“ Lerrers are the key to history ; they unlock difficulties, detect false 


i and expose erroneous deductions. Written to convey the 
Pu. & su of facts, we gather simple and unvarnished facts from them ; 
aud, if it were possible to discover a full and unbroken chronological series 
of them, most of the obstacles which the historian now finds in his way 
would be removed.”’+ 

Mr. Hingeston does not overrate the value of the materials with which 
he has been appointed to deal. No more useful contributions to our 
historical store were ever made than the volumes of “ Original Letters, 
including numerous Royal Letters,” published some years ago by that 
veteran scholar Sir Henry Ellis,and the extensive work on the English Privy 
Council, consisting mainly of letters, edited by the late Sir N. H. Nicolas, 
in the years 1834-7. The present volume is the first of a series which 
will supplement and, in a manner, bring to completion these earlier works 
for a period of our history of which we know comparatively little—the 
reigns of the Princes of the House of Lancaster. We trust, however, that 
the editor’s labours may not be limited to a few years, but that the publi- 
cation of all the extant royal and other historical letters will be steadily 
proceeded with. One volume of such material is worth half a dozen of 
second-rate chronicles, one-third of which consists commonly of deliberate 

iracies of earlier MSS., while the writers’ bias and prejudices too frequently 

i and ‘mar the usefulness of the remainder. ‘“ Characters,” says Sir 

Ellis,t truly, “are drawn by those who could not know the persons 

they ibe ; facts are imperceptibly diverted to the uses of party, and 
events which owe their origin to the simplest are often traced back to the 
remotest causes... .. ” But letters “bear the impress of their respective 
times; and whilst many of them regard affairs in which the writers were 
actively engaged, all afford a closer and more familiar view of characters, 
manners, and events than the pen of the most accomplished compiler of 
regular history, even if he might be trusted, could supply. They unravel 
causes of action which, without their aid, would be impenetrable, and even 
throw new light upon parts of history which superficial readers suppose to’ 
be exhausted.” 

Another characteristic of Letters is, that they are not only the most 
useful of all our historical materials, but they are the most interesting 
also. sey Sm even—to use an expressive word—entertaining. Of 
course we know that in most cases the reverse of this is generally true ; 
at least, we have a feeling, right or wrong, that the more practical a 
science is, the harder and duller it is. But about this there ean be no 
mistake, as our readers shall see. Mr. Hingeston has enabled them to 





* Royal and Historical Letters during the Reign of Henry the Fourth, King of 
England and of France, and Lord of Ireland. Edited by the Rev. F. C. Hingeston, 
of Exeter College, Oxford, Incumbent of Hampton Gay, and Domestic 
in to Viscountess Falmouth, Baroness le Despencer. Published by the 
A of the Lords Commissioners of H.M. Treasury, under the direction of 
the Master of the Rolls. Vol. I., a.p. 1399-1404. Longman and Co. 1860. 
See the Preface, page x. 


Quoted by Hingeston, page ix. 
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sd ” for their benefit the writing-desk of the first King of the House 
of Lancaster, and to revel among its mysterious contents undisturbed. 

Wales, as we all know, was a thorn in Henry’s side from the beginning 
of his reign almost to the end. Owen Glyndwr, a brave and in 
mountain chief, though an arch-traitor (we suppose) withal, contrived to 

perpetual war against the English, and even prevailed on the King 
of France to become his ally, and to send a large army to his relief. 

Accordingly, as we might reasonably expect, one of the pigeon-holes 
contains a batch of Welsh letters, and very curious productions they are. 
Ellis and Nicolas had the first choice, and have published many of them, 
but they left Mr. Hingeston a good picking, nevertheless. 

Lord de Ruthyn “ was, by his unjust invasion of the lands and 
rights of Owen Glyndwr, the immediate cause of the rebellion. He con- 
trived, however, by an unworthy stratagem, to transfer the blame from 
himself to the man whom he had injured, and he was commissioned by 
the English king to put down the revolt.” Arriving at Ruthyn, he re- 
ceived a furious letter of defiance, written by Griffith ap David ap Griffith 
(printed by Sir Henry Ellis). He at once wrote to the Prince of Wales, 
and him “to witte that the strengest thief of Wales sent me a 
lettre, which lettre I send to you, that ye mowe knowen his goode wyll 
and gouvernance, with a copie of an other lettre, that I have sent to him 
agayn of an answare.” Both these letters, and the “ copie” itself of the 
third, are preserved in the Cottonian Library. Mr. Hingeston has printed 
the last, which alone remained unpublished. It is too long for insertion, 
but we really cannot help giving an extract or two: the writer may have 
been much provoked, but his language is inexcusable, and unmitigated 


Billingsgate : 


“ Lorp GREY DE Rutuyn tro Grirrits Aap Dayrp AP GRIFFITH. 


“ GrurFuTH AP Davip ap Grurruts,—We send the greting welle, 
but no thyng with goode hert. 

“And we have welle understande thy lettre to us sent by Deykus 
Vaghan, our tenaunt. 
* * . * * * 

“ Furthermore, ther as thu knowlechest by thyn own lettre that thy 
men hath stolle our horsen out of our parke, and thu recettour of hem, 
we hoope that thu and thy men shalle have that ye have deserved. For 
us thynketh, thegh John Welle hath doon as thu aboven has certefied, 
us thynketh that that sholde noght be wroken towarde us. 


But we hoope we shalle do the a pryve thyng ; 
A roope, a ladder, and a ring; 

Heigh on gallowes for to heng : 

And thus shalle be your endyng. 

And He that made the be ther to helpyng, 

And we on our behalfe shalle be welle wyllyng ; 
For thy lettre is knowlechyng.” 


To clothe all these maledictions in jingling verse was, indeed, a refine- 
ment of malice. Poor Griffith was more polite himself: his letter is q 
rude affair, no doubt, but he had the grace to close it in a gentlemanly 
fashion, “ Gode kepe your worschipfull astate in prosperite !” The Lord 
of Ruthyn’s “Vale” is scarcely less civil certainly much more 
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tantalising than the coarse but homely expression, “ Go, and be hanged !” 
Doubtless, the te i hands shook as Henry put this little packet of letters 
into his desk, and wondered what would befal him next from those Welsh 
barbarians. And well he might, for trouble was indeed in store. By 
the year 1403 the rebellion had reached its height, and the king was 
compelled to go in person to confirm the faith of his despairing friends, 
and (as ee to frighten the rebels into submission. On 
the 3rd of , Richard Kingeston, archdeacon of Hereford, wrote 
to him the following alarming letter. It is “partly in French and 
partly in English, the two languages being mingled in a wonderful 
manner, as though the writer thought French the proper thing, but at 
times were so led away by his eagerness in begging the king to come as 
to be unable to endure the trammels of the less familiar language, and 
so resorted to his native tongue.” We give the French in Mr. Hinges- 
ton’s translation, and the English in Kingeston’s words, preserving the 


original orthography : 


“‘ My MOST SOVEREIGN, MOST MIGHTY, AND MY MOST DREAD Logp, 
—JI commend me to your most high lordship. . . . May it please you to 
consider that to-day, after noon, I was informed that there were come 
into our country more than four hundred of the rebels of Owen, Glynn, 
Talgard, and many other rebels besides, from the marches of Wales, and 
they have captured and robbed within your county of Hereford many 
men, and beasts in great number, our truce notwithstanding; as my friend 
and companion, and your esquire, Miles Walter, the bearer of these 
presents will more fully tell you by mouth than I can write to you at 
present. . . . To whom may it please you to give good cheer, thanking 
him for his great labour, and good and loyal service which he has done 
and shown you within your county, and at Brecon. For, my most dread 
lord, by the faith which I give to God, and to you, I hold him to be one 
of the most valiant of the men of arms that you have within your county 
or march, as you will most certainly find at your most gracious arrival 
among us—and that it please you to promise to him good and gracious 
lordship, and to comfort him, for he has lost all that he had, and that to 


a we 

“* Besides this, my most sovereign and most dread lord, may it please 
you of your gracious lordship, and for the preservation of your said 
county and of all the march, to send me this night, or early to-morrow 
morning at the latest, my most honoured Master Beaufort, or some other 
valiant person, who is willing and able to labour, with one hundred lances 
and six hundred archers, until your most gracious arrival to the salvation 
of us all. For, otherwise, my most dread lord, I hold all our county to 
be destroyed ; for the hearts of all your faithful lieges in your county, 
with the commons, are utterly lost, and for this—that they hear that you 
are not coming to this place in your own person (which God avert). For, 
my most dread lord, you will find for certain that, if you do not come in 
your own person to await your rebels in Wales, you will not find a single 
gentleman that will stop in your said county. 

“War fore,* for Goddesake, thinketh on your beste frende, God; and 








* The French words intermingled with this English are printed in italics. 
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thanke Hym as He hath deserved to yowe ; and leveth nought that ye 
ne come for no man that may enki yowe the contrarie; for, by the 
trouth that I schal bé to yowe yet, this day the Walshmen supposen and 
trusten that ye schulle nought come there, and there fore, for Goddeslove, 
make them fals men. And that hit plese yowe of your hegh lordeship 
for to have me excused of my comynge to yowe, for, yn a fey, I have 
nought ylaft with me over two men, that they beon sende oute with 
Sherref and other gentils of oure schire, for to with stande the malice of 
the rebelles this day. 

“ Most excellent, most mighty, and most dread Lord, I know nothing 
besides at present. I pray the Blessed Trinity to give you good life, 
with semplete good health, very long to endure, and sende yowe sone to 
ows in help and prosperitee ; for, in god fey, I hope to Almighty God 
that, if ye come youre owne persone, ye schulle have the victorie of alle 
youre enemyes. 

“ And for salvation of youre schire and. marches al aboute, treste ye 
nought to no leutenaunt. 

“« Written at Hereford, in very great haste, at three of the clock 
after noon, the third day of September. 

‘* Your humble creature and continual orator, 
“ RicHARD KINGESTON, 
“ Dean of Windsor.” 


“ Henry,” Mr. Hingeston shows, “reached Worcester on the 8th, and 
remained there till the 10th of September, or perhaps later. On the 
14th we find him at Hereford, and thus the good archdeacon had his 
wish ; but the results of the royal presence must have sadly disappointed 
his too sanguine expectations. Glyndwr was not to be crushed so 
easily.” We can imagine the king crushing the letter into a pigeon- 
hole in his travelling-box, and thinking what he would do to the rebel 
chief, if he could catch him! 

The reader will not fail to observe in the above epistle the humble 
— in which the subject addresses the sovereign. Such was the manner 
of the times ; but there are exceptions to every rule, and Mr. Hingeston’s 
volume contains many exceptions to this. A man’s politeness, even to- 
wards a king, is apt to wear thin when his pocket is concerned; and 
Henry IV.’s great difficulty all through his reign was to provide the 
wherewithal to pay his servants. A more cruel case can hardly be con- 
ceived than that of poor De Ryssheton and his fellow-ambassadors to 
Flanders and France, “ who were left for months without any supplies 
from England, and without their stipends, to conduct an arduous ws ex- 
pensive business. It is curious’—we quote Mr. Hingeston’s preface— 
“to note how at first they modestly ask in four words for the moneys 
due to them, and gradually lose all patience, as their just demands con- 
tinue to be disregarded; till they are reduced to beggary, and write to 
declare their intention of throwing up the negotiations altogether and 
returning to England unless they are paid at once, 

“ On the 24th of July [1404], De Ryssheton wrote to the king on this 
subject, detailing the work and the reward: ‘From the 14th day of 
November [1403] even to the day of writing this letter, for my arrears 
of stipend, | have been able to obtain not a single penny.’ 
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“‘ Again, on the 19th of September, growing bolder, he wrote to the 
il: ‘The commissaries named in your commissions, being without 
stipends or remuneration, justifiably refuse to undertake labours, for- 
asmuch as no one is compelled to go to war at his own cost; and 
from the 14th day of November to the present time, for arrears of stipend 
and future pay, 1, Nicholas, have received only sixty pounds sterling.’ 
Two hundred pounds had been promised him by the council, and. the 
balance which was then due he begged might be paid at once, ‘for 
otherwise, through lack thereof, I shall not be able any longer to con- 
tinue my labours; but, leaving the negotiations incomplete, shall return 
aa England, to offer my excuses before our lord the king and the 
lament.’ 

“ Again, in a postscript to his letter of the 26th of September, he 
wrote: ‘ Unless I am paid the balance of the two hundred pounds over 
and above the sixty pounds already paid, you must ordain for yourselves 
some other clerk in my place, to carry on these negotiations; for by 
reason of poverty and want I shall not be able to sustain any further 
a Therefore, otherwise, I shall return into England to the par- 
iament.’ ” 

“ Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown,” indeed! Here was a 
humiliating, mortifying, and annoying little heap of letters for the royal 
desk! How Harry of Lancaster must have winced every time he looked 
at that provoking corner. And he had, alas! many other such in his 
desk. For a debt of a few hundreds of pounds he had turned the Percys, 
who = been his firmest friends, into enemies as bitter as they were 
We would fain extend our quotations from this most interesting 
volume, but space forbids.* Our readers will, no doubt, satisfy them- 
selves by procuring the work itself. We cannot, however, refrain from 
giving them Mr. Hingeston’s résumé of the long and valuable cor- 
respondence relating to France and Flanders : 

“ The whole correspondence, taken together, and considered in all its 
details, exhibits a new and striking illustration of one of those numerous 
perils and distractions, which rendered uneasy indeed the early years of 
the first monarch of the House of Lancaster, affording yet another proof 


* The French invasion of Wales, in support of Owen Glyndwr, took place in 
1405, but the country was in a panic for fear of it during great part of 1404. 
The English ambassadors continually wrote to the king and council on the ne- 
cessity of preparation being made, in terms which are not without their signifi- 
cance in the present day. A few extracts will be read with interest: 

Sept. 19, 1404. “ A notable and mighty naval armament has beén prepared in 
France, which in the present month, as is professed, is to effect a landing in the 
—— of Wales, or in some other parts of England ; therefore, for full security, it 
s expedient that the sea should be strongly guarded with all possible speed, and 
defended in every port, because the French dispose themselves rather to the sword 
than to the observance of a truce.” ‘ 

Again: “If the sea, especially in the parts of Wales, be both powerfully guarded 
and also be put in a state of defence, we take it that we shall very shortly re- 
ceive a peaceable answer from the French; otherwise they will do their worst, 
~ conjunction with their allies, to the no small injury and depression of your 

ingdom.” 

ere, then, was discovered, more than four hundred years ago, the true way of 
warding off French aggression, that we in the nineteenth century have shown 
ourselves so slow to learn. 
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of the vigour of the mind of the man who could safely through so 
man soiliien and at last obtain success; and otrtaial a exhibiting 
his cter in an unfavourable light beside that of neighbouring princes 
in his day. The year 1404 closed in darkness and in doubt; sohallién 
was successful in Wales, and the great armament of the French was on 
the sea : the ern ave came with the new year, but the firm- 
ness and personal courage and activity of Henry encouraged and strength- 
ened all for i ocethtalns and the ae as we shall see, was that _—_— 
victorious finally, and able to establish himself and his family more 
firmly than ever on the throne.” 3 ; 

In conclusion, we must congratulate the Master of the Rolls on the 
sagacity and judgment which have led him to select, or at least sanction, 
the publication of such works as the one under review, as well as on the 
manner in which the editors whom he has chosen continue to carry out 
their respective tasks. We venture again to express a hope that he will 
continue to recognise the great importanee of letters and similar original 
documents over all other kinds of material for historical pu and 
will make it his main object to secure in the first instance the fallest and 
most complete publication possible of all that are now extant and have 
not been published hitherto. 








_ THE REMAINS OF WILLIAM CALDWELL ROSCOE.* 


BEsIpDEs an interesting and carefully-written Memoir—a variety of 
minor poems—and his two tragedies, ‘“ Eliduke, Count of Yveloc,” and 
“ Violenzia,” the latter of which (notwithstanding its painful subject) is 
one of the few modern instances of the poetical drama which clearly 
deserve reprinting and invite reperusal,—these volumes comprise the 
cream of Mr. Roscoe’s contributions to the National Review, Not un- 
advisedly do we use that word cream. For the critical essays in question 
are none of your skim-milk stuff. They are not the thin watery wash 
that is meet only to be cast before swine. There is body in them, and 
nutriment, and a full creamy flavour at times, that makes them desirable 
food for every one that can relish such fare. 3 

We need only name a few of the leading subjects of these refined criti- 
cisms to indicate the attraction of the mere subjects themselves. How 
attractively they are treated—with what thoughtfulness and breadth of 
view, as well as genial temper and lively sympathy—the reader who has 
seen them in their original form, cannot be unaware; the reader who is 
hitherto unacquainted with them, may now gladly learn, Tennyson leads 
the tuneful choir—as the most modern of poets—whose mind is in exact 
harmony with the times in which he lives—and who is here said, more 
than any other, to echo back the complexities, the subtleties, the diffi- 
culties of the more advanced stages of the world’s history, and who 





* Poems and Essays by the late William Caldwell Roscoe. Edited, with a 
Prefatory Memoir, by his Brother-in-law, Richard Holt Hutton. Two Vols. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 1860. 
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with closer footsteps than any other on the heels of those whis- 
ings of the unseen that never cease to haunt us.” To him succeeds 
Classical School of English Poetry, as represented by Matthew 
who is incidentally declared to owe part of his charm to the 
ery absence of deep and ing feelings in his nature. Mrs. Brown- 
ing follows—whose poetry “is isolated and sedentary ; not isolated in its 
ies, which are as warm and tender as poet’s need to be; but her 
voice comes as the voice of one who has always dwelt and felt for 
men and admired Nature at a distance, rather than walked familiarly in 
the common pathways.”” Then we have the Conversation and Poetry of 
—who is pronounced deficient in power of really observing men— 
curious in the husks of things—provided with plenty of nuts through life, 
and spending it in cracking them, dilating upon and preserving the 
shells, instead of eating and digesting the kernels. omas Moore, 
again, is rated considerably below the Holland House standard. Gray is 
made the text for a discourse on the Theory of Poetic Expression ; 
Crabbe for another on Unideal Poetry; and De Foe for a third on Un- 
ideal Fiction. Then we come to an exposition of Mr. Thackeray’s cha- 
racteristics, as Artist and Moralist; and presently to one of Sir E. B. 
—— achievements, first and last, in the threefold capacity of Novelist, 
Philosopher, and Poet. The Bronté sisters—we could almost style them 
the weird sisters—are feelingly and eloquently discussed. Add to these 
more than one essay on story-books for diac topic sure to be 
handled with sense and spirit by a man so fond of children, and so con- 
versant with their ways, and studious of their likings and latent powers, 
as was the gifted author whose early loss we have, in the reliques now 
before us, good reason to lament. 

His brother-in-law enlivens the Prefatory Memoir with a few—too few 
—pleasant specimens of Mr. Roscoe’s correspondence, the manner of 
which is often as piquant as it is easy. There is occasionally an almost 
Elia touch of humour in the writer’s epistolary exaggerations. As where 
he thus describes—two years before his death, and that occurred before 
he was five-and-thirty—his feelings of old age and decaying memory ; 
feelings, it would appear, not altogether fictitious or fanciful, as Mr. 
Hutton expressly takes note of the “ very rapidly increasing indications 
of age in his face and bearing which all his friends observed during the 
last few years of his life,” and which bore token to the frailty of a consti- 
tution sadly undermined by asthma in an aggravated form. “ As for 
me,” writes this young man of thirty-three, “I have all the sensations of 
an old man of sixty; I know all he feels. My mind is a chaos as far as 
knowledge goes. I confound Agamemnon and Achilles in my own mind, 
believe that Priam was found sitting in the ruins of Carthage and said 
something to a slave. A dagger is mixed up with it. I believe, and do 
not believe, that Montesquieu and Nestor were two French prelates, 
famous, the one for sanctity, the other for funeral sermons. I know 
Robespierre was a little man, and broke his jawbone with a pistol-shot. 
I know they took the Bastille, and this is what I know of the French 
Revolution. I see all the papers are full of India now: I remember about 
India. There's a story of the Black Hole of Bombay, and Lord Clive 
was tried in Westminster Hall about some old Indian ladies’ jewellery. 
There was Warren Hastings too ; he was out.in India. It was after he 
came back, I suppose, that that curious scene took place with Richard III. 
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You remember about his ‘baring his shrivelled arm.’ He was executed, 
I think; but perhaps there is some confusion.” And soon. That last 
peut-étre qualification clause is impayable. One might think the writer 
was fresh from studying the candidates’ papers at some Civil Service 
Examination. But how Charles Lamb would have “ tasted” a corre- 
spondent of this sort—and have delighted to outdo Ais confessions by 
avowing a degree of ignorance incomparably greater.—Elsewhere Mr. 
Roscoe reminds us, in the matter of irony, of the Opium-eater and his 
Esthetics of Murder; as where he upholds his favourite dogma that very 
distinguished professional tact and mental capacity are required for excel- 
lence in the pursuit of pocket-picking and housebreaking; maintaining 
that, “pursued in a scientific and serious spirit,” it is not without its 
strong recommendations ; and that, could he himself but have accepted 
the moral assumptions of that vocation, he should have greatly excelled as 
a general practitioner. ‘I should make a very 9 pickpocket,” he 
writes to Mr. Smith Osler, ‘and should be sure when transported to be 
distinguished for my behaviour. What a splendid convert I should 
make according to the new plan, and how I should flourish on it!” 
Pocket-picking, he said, was intellectually the — branch of the pro- 
fession, because success in it required so much finer an insight into the 
mind and countenance of your victims. ‘ Before you can enter into a 
gentleman’s pocket, you must be able to enter into his feelings.” There 
is an amusing letter to Mr. Langton Sanford, on the gross incapacity of 
ordinary burglars, which is quite instinct with the spirit of the celebrated 
jeu d@’ esprit, already referred to, on Murder as one of the Fine Arts. 

His biographer writes with fond and natural partiality, but not without 
solid ground for it, and good cause to show for it, on Mr. Roscoe’s rich 
humour, his singular harmony of character, his social ease and insight, the 
ideal depth and patient meditativeness of his judgment, his public spirit 
and manly political interests, the sincerity and trustfulness of his friend- 
ship, the refined humanity of his tastes, the perfect veracity and light 
fresh beauty of his imagination, and the true humility of his faith. These 
were qualities to make a man loved and lamented. And in various degrees 
they are manifest in his Remains——with the like effect. It is an enviable 
destiny, that ; even though a poor seven lustres see the destiny wrought 
out. 

We can find space for but one brief illustration of the poet. The fol- 
lowing Sonnet, dated ‘‘ Richmond, 1852,” is addressed to his Mother— 
and there is a tranquil charm about it that attracts us to them both: 


As winter, in some mild autumnal days, 

Breathes such an air as youngest spring discloses, 

So age in thee renews an infant’s grace, 

And clothes thy cheek in soft November roses. 

Time hath made friends with Beauty in thy face, 

And, since the wheeling Fates must be obeyed, 

White rime upon thy gracious head he lays, 

But whispers gently not to be afraid ; 

And tenderly, Tike one that leads the blind, 

He soothes thy lingering footsteps to the gate, 

While that great Angel, who there keeps his state, 

Smiles to behold with what slow feet lie moves. 

Move slowlier, gentlier yet, O Time! or find 

A way to fix her here, bound by our filial loves. 
June—VOL. CXIX. NO. COCCLXXIYV. 
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LOVE-SMITTEN. 


(FROM HORACE.) 


By W. Cuartes Kent. 


I. 
Venvs! mother of the laughing, 
Rosy, little Cupid throng ; 
Bacchus! ever blithely quaffing 
Goblets brimmed ’mid feast and song; 
Thou, too, O voluptuous Leisure ! 
Haunt of every wanton pleasure, 


Bring me back youth’s vanished treasure— 


Love that yet may life prolong. 


Il. 

For again am I by glances 

Slain, and snared by maiden wiles, 
Drowned in dim remembered fancies, 

Basking thus in Glycera’s smiles : 
Parian marble ne’er such splendour 
Hath as when her features tender 
Shine with lustrous charms that render 

Half unseen their latent guiles. 


il. 
All the Paphian goddess, rushing 
Through my breast in rhythmic veins, 
For my heart’s love-fountain gushing, 
‘Leaves forlorn fair Cyprus’ plains : 
Songs of Scythian falchions ringing, 
Songs of Parthian arrows springing 
From reverted bows—Love’s singing 
Hushes now as worthless strains. 


IV. 

Reared an altar blooming greenly, 

Clothed with sods of turf and thyme, 
Crowned by verdant wreaths serenely 

Woven at their budding time ; 
Hence my prayers, like incense soaring, 
From my heart’s libations pouring— 
Venus, won by rites adoring, 
Brims with vernal love life’s prime. 
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THE PROTESTANT CHURCH AT METZ* 


Tue worthy pastor of the Protestant church of Metz, addressing his 
congregation as the “ faithful of the church of Metz,” remarks that they 
are ignorant of the grievous persecutions by which the adversaries of 
reform endeavoured to annihilate that which he also terms as par émi- 
mence their “ Eglise de France,” so steadfast in its faith, and so pure in 
its manners; and that they are unacquainted with the sufferings of its 
brethren, because nothing has as yet been published _ the subject. 
It came to his knowledge, however, that a small volume had been printed 
in Germany by the Sieur Jean Olry, which narrated in the quaint and 
simple language of the time the misfortunes that befel himself and his 
family at the epoch of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes; and after 
many fruitless inquiries and researches, he at length succeeded in dis- 
covering a copy of this rare opuscule .in the library of Cassel, in Hesse, 
and, struck with the deep and moving interest of the story which it 
relates, he had it reprinted, in order, he says, that its perusal may attach 
the members of his congregation still more strongly to the Chureh of 
which God has graciously permitted them to be members. 

Jean Olry, it is necessary to premise, born at Metz, and christened 
there on the 21st of July, 1623, was one of a numerous and respectable 
family long resident in that city. Jean was brought up to the law, and 
he purchased a business as notary royal of a Protestant—Bourgeois by 
name—in 1654. He married the same year Judith, daughter of a 
“noble homme,” Jean du Tems du Portail, commissary of war in Lor- 
raine, Germany, and Luxembourg. No less than eighteen children were 
born of this marriage, and the worthy pastor, who places on record from 
the books of the church not only their names, but those of their god- 
fathers and godmothers, remarks that these names and their qualities 
attest what high consideration the family enjoyed among their co-reli- 
gionaries. Jean Olry himself was elder of the church, and he possessed 
a farm at Flocourt, as well as his town offices as a notary. Only five 
out of the eighteen children were alive in 1687, the epoch of the perse- 
cution of the church at Metz, and two years after the bigotry of Louvois, 
who had succeeded to the great Colbert, added to the austere immoralit 
of Madame de Maintenon, had won from a weak, profligate, and imbecile 
monarch—the same who had once been “le grand monarque”—the 
infamous revocation of the edict enacted by Henri IV., of glorious, but 
not untarnished, memory. The five children in question were Jean, 
Judith, Anne, Marie, and Susanne. Jean had been brought up to the 
law like his father, but shipwrecked on his way to Ireland, and made a 
prisoner of war at Dunkirk, he abjured his faith before returning to his 
native city; Judith, at this signal epoch of persecution and dragonnades, 
was imprisoned in the convent of the Propagation, and removed thence 
to that of the Bénédictines, at Besancon ; Marie, who had wedded the 





* La Persécution de I’Eglise de Metz décrite par le Sieur Jean Olry, accom- 
pee de Notices et de Notes par Othon Cuvier, Pasteur de cette Eglise. Paris: 
ibrairie A. Frank. 
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lord of Moichet, appears to have made her escape into Germany; 
Susanne, after having been, like her sister, incarcerated in the convent of 
the Propagation, was sent to the convent of the Annunciation, at Vau- 
couleurs; the mother underwent the same persecutions, and was removed 
to the convent of the Ursulines, at Besancon. Thus was this once 
united and pious family broken up in 1687, never to meet together again 
on this earth. Jean Olry died a magistrate at Cassel, in Hesse, in 1707, 
having lived to the advanced age of eighty-four. 

One word as to the Protestant church at Metz. The evangelical 
doctrines, which, in the words of its gentle pastor, “ were a return to 
the apostolic teaching,” took early root in what he is also pleased to 
designate as the ‘‘ Messine Republic.” It is of no small importance in 
the present day, when the abrupt dislocation of religious ties, following 
upon a long social disorganisation, threaten the vast territory of France 
with proximate changes, to see how tenaciously localities abide by their 
traditions of old. Humble, quiet, but stubborn individuality is too often 
overlooked in the excitement and turmoil of politics. We wonder what 
Savoy is doing upon changing its allegiance, or Switzerland when its 
liberties and independence, nay, its very existence, is menaced? But we 
forget to sympathise with the deeply outraged feelings buried in the 
secret heart of the peasant and the mountaineer. Yet it is of such indi- 
vidualities that the mass is constituted; only in our times the mass is too 
often led by the nose, and the members follow, imagining, in their igno- 
rance, that they must of necessity pursue the direction taken by their 
most prominent feature, and the one that is most readily made a handle 
or a tool of, as occasion may require. 

But without going to Savoy or Helvetia, to the Béarnais, the Basque, 
or the Breton, we have only, and that in our own times, to cross the 
Vosges, and we become sensible of a local feeling, which is as refreshing 
as is the wine of the fair Moselle itself. Hence, Monsieur le Pasteur of 
the church of Metz is very particular in pointing out that the family of 
Tems du Portail, although Protestant and noble, and enjoying lucrative 
government and administrative appointments, was not originally Messine, 
whereas the family Olry, albeit of less import, obtains higher credit in 
the pastor's eyes as almost indigenous to the place. 

The Reformation had some five hundred followers at sletz as early as 
1519 to 1521. In 1524, a Cordelier, surnamed le Bon Disciple, a Fran- 
ciscan, and an Augustine, Jean Chatelain by name, preached the Reformed 
doetrines publicly, and the latter was so successful, that he attracted the 
attention of the cruel Cardinal of Lorraine, who had him burnt alive on 
the 12th of January, 1526. One Jean Leclere was committed to the 
flames at the same epoch for having broken an image of the Virgin in 
the burial-ground of St. Louis, outside the gate St. Thiébaut. William 
Farel, another of the most distinguished of the early reformers of Lor- 
raine, was driven about from place to place, and upon one occasion his 
congregation, surprised at Gorze by the Lorrains, had several of their 
number slain. All meetings were after that held in secret, till, in 1559, 
a church arose in Metz, having its regular pastors and a congregation, 
which, in 1561, amounted to some eight or ten thousand souls. Although 
Metz belonged, as an imperial city, to Germany up to the year 1552, 
the language of the country was French, and Reform came from that 
country. Hence the church attached itself from the beginning, in what 
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regarded doctrine and discipline, to the French Reformed Church, but 
without ever uniting itself more closely. It always maintained its inde- 
pendence, and it became, in the seventeenth century, one of the most 
important Protestant churches in France, having a congregation of about 
ten thousand souls. It had, at that epoch, three places of worship: one 
at Metz, one at Horgue (au Sablon), and another at Courcelles-Chaussy, 
with five pastors. The Protestants inhabited various villages, and pos- 
sessed a considerable number of chateaux, properties, and farms, all which 
the good pastor Cuvier takes manifest delight in enumerating, as also 
the counsellors, barristers, procureurs, notaries, government employés, 
professional men, merchants, and others who graced the Church by their 
sublunary dignities, or, equally probably, were indebted for their worldly 
success to the simplicity and purity of their faith. In 1664, the Carme- 
lites petitioned that the Huguenots should be restricted from passing 
before their convent on their way to worship, on account of the dis- 
turbance created by their numerous carriages. So powerful had the 
Protestant community become at Metz, that before the unfortunate revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes they had been accused by the more bigoted 
Catholics with oppressing the Roman Church. 

Religious controversies and hostilities had manifested themselves, indeed, 
ere this. In 1654, the Protestant pastors were interdicted the entrance to 
hospitals to comfort the sick. In 1656, the Jesuits aroused open mani- 
festations of hostility against them. In 1657, a Huguenot song, which 
began, 

Retirez-vous, papistes, 
Venez a Jésus-Christ ; 
Soyez évangélistes 

Et laissez )’antechrist, 


was burnt by the public executioner. In 1662, the Roman Catholics 
sought to eject the Protestants from the city. Individual persecutions 
became frequent. The schools were closed, and they were even only 
allowed to bury their dead at certain hours. It was forbidden to bring 
up children of mixed marriages in the Protestant faith, and young girls 
were carried off forcibly to the convent of the Propagation. At length 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes came, to strike an almost fatal blow 
at this prosperous church. Not only did it utterly ruin the whole esta- 
blishment, but it drove all the most respectable, the most wealthy, aud 
the most enlightened citizens from the place. They took refuge in 
Holland, in Hesse, and in Brandenburg; and the commercial and in- 
dustrial resources of the city were at the same time virtually annihilated. 
Few or none remained, except such as had either secretly or really abjured 
their faith. In 1738, there were only eight or nine Protestant families at 
the Sablons. A few families remained at Metz, at Jouy, at Lerry, at 
Chieulles, at Courcelles-Chaussy, and at Silly. But they were obliged to 
send their children abroad to receive their education. ‘To contract mar- 
riage they had to go to Ludwiller, Deux-Ponts, Sarrebruck, or Altwiller. 
They communicated at the first-mentioned place, travelling through the 
woods at night; and even then they were often pursued and arrested. In 
1790, the pastor Holzach, of Ludwiller, took up his residence at Courcelles ; 
and at last, in 1802, the Protestants of the ‘‘ Messin” obtained a resident 
pastor and a place of worship at Metz, and the congregation has already 
doubled within the last fifty years. ‘ Veuille le Seigneur,” says the 
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present worthy pastor, “qu’elle voie luire encore pour elle les jours de 
son ancienne prospérité! Puisse-t-elle, pour cela, demeurer ferme dans 
sa foi et fidéle 4 l’Evangile du Seigneur!” 

And now for the narrative of the Sieur Jean Olry. On the 20th of 
‘October, 1685, the Procureur-Général au Parlement de Metz, accom- 
panied by the officers of } justice and others, went to the Protestant church 
of that town, and, after putting his seals upon the boxes containing the 
communion plate, linen, &c., he placed padlocks on the doors. The 

tors at once summoned a meeting of the elders of the Church and 
— of families in the house of M. Ancillon, the oldest minister, and it 
was there resolved to send two elders as a deputation to the king. The 
deputation having met with no suecess, great consternation prevailed 
throughout the city; on the one hand were heard nothing but regrets 
and complaints, on the other mockery and insolence. Many, foreseeing 
the calamities to which the Church was about to be exposed, at once left 
the place with their families, to take refuge in other countries. 

On Monday, the 22nd of the same month, the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, and of that of Nimes, was publicly read, and orders were issued 
for the destruction of the “ temple,” as also of the buildings connected 
with it. The mob hastened to carry out the order, broke open the doors 
with hatchets and hammers, tumbled down the roof, and finally the walls, 
even to the foundations; and so great was their zeal, that by the evening 
of the same day scarcely a vestige of building remained. The Protestants 
continuing’ all “this time to fly the city, guards were posted on the 24th 
at the gates to arrest the fugitives, and. others were despatched to the 
bridges over the Sarre, along the roads, and even into the woods, in pur- 
suit of the runaways. ‘The peasants were at the same time ordered to 
assist in arresting all such; and those who were thus caught were, the 
men sent to the galéres, and the females to the convents. Some of the 
former escaped from their prisons, and the latter, according to the Sieur 
Jean Olry, “ gave glory to God by their constancy and firmness, which 
astonished even their keepers.” The four pastors were alone permitted to 
hire a boat, with which they descended the Moselle, whence they ulti- 
mately reached the city of Frankfort-on-the-Maine. There were at that 
time nothing but tears and moans, relieved by zealous prayer, among the 
Protestants. The townspeople, hitherto so friendly, now snaulted them 
with opprobrious epithets, as “ cursed heretics, Calvinists, and schismaties, 
and as rebels;” whilst the soldiery boasted that their houses would be 

illaged, and themselves massacred, unless they became Roman Cathiolics. 
The hostility between the parties was increased by a rumour that spread 
through the city, to the effect that it was the intention of the Protestants 
to fire the houses, and to make their escape in the tumult, defending 
themselves to the last against their oppressors. A sense of common 
danger led M. de Charruel, “‘intendant des trois évéchés,” to temporise 
with the people ; he summoned the elders into his presence, and told them 
that the articles of the treaty of Munster, of 1648, by which Metz was 
ceeded to France, and which assured religious liberty, should be regarded. 

Not trusting to these promises, a party of sixty, comprising “several 
officers of rank, persons of quality, and professional men, besides women 
and children, made their escape under the guidance of the Marquis of 
Varenne, who commanded a battalion of the regiment of Turenne ; but 
a village mayor having betrayed them to M. de la Bretesche, governor of 
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Hombourg, between Sarrebruck and Kayserslautern, the latter set out at 
the head of a party of dragoons and the officers of the garrison to intercept 
them. The fugitives defended themselves for some time, but, being over- 
powered, they took to flight, some effecting their escape; but the greater 

art were taken prisoners to Hombourg, where many were forced to 
abjure their faith. 

On the lst of November, 1685, the president Charles Colbert deprived 
by superior orders the Sieur Jean ry s and all other counsellors and 
notaries of the Reformed religion, of their licenses to practise; and this 
was followed up by an invasion of their studies, and by putting the 
government seal upon all their papers and public acts. Their offices 
were afterwards sold by auction, and certain round sums of money 
pocketed by the officials. The most insolent of the soldiery were at the 
same time billeted in their houses; and one of them sorely tried Jean 
Olry’s patience, by endeavouring to precipitate his eldest daughter down 
a well. ‘But,’ he adds, in the spirit of a true Christian, after havin 
appealed to the authorities in vain, and “having made my wife oe 
daughter sensible of the little justice we had to expect at the hands of our 
enemies, we resolved to exercise the patience which God exacted from us, 
and abide till it pleased Him to deliver us.’’ Every day new proclama- 
tions were made by sound of trumpet, depriving the Protestants of further 
liberties and privileges. Amongst others was one which made the parents 
responsible for the flight of their children; and many were imprisoned and 
fined. This not sufficing, the Host was carried about the town without 
the usual bell, and the brethren, taken by surprise, were accused either 
with avoiding it, or not paying it due respect, and were mulcted in heavy 
fines, or imprisoned for long periods. 

The Sieur Jean Olry escaped these perils, but only to be reserved for 
more severe trials. An edict had been published to the effect that all those 
who refused to take the Sacrament in illness should be condemned, if they 
recovered, to imprisonment for life, and confiscation of their goods; if they 
died, their bodies should be taken to the prison, whence they should be 
conveyed on a hurdle to the slaughter-grounds, and cast amidst the offal 
and bones of dead animals. The first whose body was subjected to this 
infamous treatment was one Robin, a master shoemaker, who died at Metz ; 
the second was an aged counsellor of the parliament of the same city, who 
during his lifetime had been respected by all parties; and the third was 
the wife of Jean Baudesson, a merchant. The public exhibition of these 
dead bodies dragged along by the executioner, their hair clotted with mud, 
to be cast away amid garbage, excited horror even in the minds of the 
Papists. 

But such proceedings, worthy only “of tigers and devils,’’ having 
failed to procure converts, the dragoons were ordered to march upon 
Metz, where they arrived in a few days, making their entry in triumph, 
The next day the Protestants received orders to attend at the Hotel de 
Ville at nine o’clock, when the intendant informed them that he had re- 
ceived the king’s orders to the effect that they should abjure their religion 
and become Roman Catholics, or that the dragoons should be let loose 
upon them, and force them to obedience. ‘Two hours only were given to 
them for consideration. A great many Protestants, diseouraged by long 
persecution, yielded to these menaces, to the infinite grief of the Sieur 
Jean Olry, who attributes their weakness to the anger of God, excited by 
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196 The Protestant Church at Metz. 
their cowardice and want of zeal. The Sieur Jean being among the 
stubborn, he had eight d ns—* incarnations of Satan,” he calls them 
—quartered upon him, and they began by eating and drinking their fill, 
and threatening worse for the night. Heaven, however, sent them help 
in this extremity in the person of a good captain, who had previously 
Jodged in their house, and the soldiers having drunk themselves asleep, 
they were enabled to make their escape, but only by Abandoning all they 
had. to their persecutors. The wife and eldest daughter had to go in one 
direction, the servant and youngest daughter in another, and Olry him- 
self in a third. Nobody daring to harbour him, he wandered in the streets 
till his heart misgave him, and fearing for his family more than for himself, 
“je fis une action,” he relates, “qui me doit donner de la confusion, et 
de laquelle je dois demander pardon & Dieu jusqu’au jour de ma mort.” 
He allowed himself, deprived of all grace, to be conducted to the arch- 
bishop, where he abjured his faith. This done, an order was given to him 
to dismiss the dragoons’; but he was four days before he recovered his wife 
and daughter, who spent the first night in a Jewish synagogue; the second 
in the Saussaies, lying on planks; the third in a hole in the old walls of 
the citadel ; and returning home on the fourth, they were obliged, amidst 
tears and sobs, to follow the example given to them by the Sieur Jean. 
‘“‘ We were thus reunited,” he says ; “ but, good God, in what a manner! 
with the mark of the Beast on our foreheads, and, in that state, without 
hope of being allowed to enter the kingdom of Heaven, from which our 
perfidy and cowardice would for ever exclude us, since we had not resisted, 
even unto death, as our duty commanded us to do.” 

Still, however, under these trying circumstances, they found consola- 
tion in the Holy Writ; they put faith in repentance, and they resolved 
not to attend mass, but to seek for mercy and forgiveness. The seals were 
removed from Olry’s papers, and he was allowed to practise his profes- 
sion, but under the strictest surveillance ; and as the country people were 
in the habit of asking notaries for copies of acts chiefly on Sundays, this 
was made use of to accuse him of holding secret meetings. 

In the month of October, 1687, the cruel Marquis of Boufflers, colonel 
of dragoons, arrived at Metz, and at once issued orders that all those who 
had abjured should attend mass, or that the refractory should be punished. 
All children must at the same time be given up to be educated in the 
Roman Catholic religion, under the pain of imprisonment. This last edict 
was the cause of greater affliction than any others, and many were sent 
to the galéres for having secreted or sent away their children. But the 
tyranny of the new governor did not cease even here; it was determined 
to exile some among those who appeared most zealous in the cause of 
their old religion, and the Sieur Jean Olry was among those thus 
signalised. ‘In which matter,” he adds, ¢ God showed that He had pity 
on me, aud that He wished to honour me by His paternal corrections, 
which puts upon me the obligation to thank Him, and to bless His holy 
name, even until death.” 

On the 20th of December, 1687, a lieutenant and several soldiers came 
to summon the Sieur Jean before M. Boufflers. He was forced away, 
without money in his pocket, without having had time to bid his wife and 
daughter farewell, without having had time even to strengthen himself by 
prayer. Instead of being conducted before the governor, he was led to 
the citadel, where he was received by the commandant, M. de Beraut. 
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M. de “oe age “ capitaine au régiment royal des Vaisseaux,” and of a 


noble family, was led in prisoner at the same time. Both being ordered 
to the room already occupied by the “ Seigneur de Mainvilliers, capitaine 
au regiment de la Ferté,” they were further joined there by another 
captive, “the Seigneur de Rochefort,” also a “capitaine au régiment de 
Bourgogne.” The next day M. de Boufflers summoned other of the lead- 
ing Protestants of the place into his presence, and bade them attend mass 
within three days, beginning with that at midnight. Only one Charles 
Goffin, an advocate, remained behind, and told M. de Boufilers that if he 
had not spoken ia the presence of his co-religionaries, it was only that he 
might not implicate them, but, as to himself, he would never attend mass. 
He was accordingly at once committed to a dungeon, whence he was 
exiled to America, where he died. His wife made her escape to Berlin. 
The family was one of the best connected in the province, and M. Goffin, 
respected by every one who knew him, was at that time upwards of sixty 
years of age. The same fatal day was terminated by the execution of the 
mayor of Grosieux, and of his son, only between fifteen and sixteen years 
of age, who had had the misfortune to kill a peasant in their attempt to 
make their escape. A poor man and woman who had abetted them in 
their flight were hung with them at the same time. 

On Tuesday, December 22nd, 1687, the Sieur Jean Olry, received 
orders to mount horse, in company with captains Poeydaré and Roche- 
fort, in order to be transferred, under charge of fifty dragoons, to the 
citadel at Verdun. Messieurs Charles Goffin and De Mainvilliers joined 
the same party subsequently. The ramparts were lined with bret to 
see the prisoners led off, but M. Olry was not permitted to bid his wife 
and family farewell. The melancholy procession reached Verdun at three 
in the afternoon of the next Thursday, and they were confined in sepa- 
rate cells, with a sentinel at each door. ‘The commandant of the citadel 
visited them, and “ mademoiselle”* his wife, who had known M. Olry at 
Metz, wept when she saw him. He learnt from her the sad fate that 
had befallen his family: his two daughters had been forcibly removed to 
the convent of the “ Propagation,” and his wife to a convent in Franche 
Comté. His youngest daughter, Susanne, was afterwards removed to 
the convent of the Annunciation, at Vaucouleurs. The wives of Captains 
de Poeydaré and de Rochefort had been similarly treated. ‘This sad 
news,” says M. Olry, “ overwhelmed me, and, going down on my knees, 
I complained to God of the evils with which my mind was burdened, 
begging him to have pity on me, and acknowledging that I had merited 
my afflictions by my sins.” It was a truly trying moment the contest 
with ‘the flesh and blood,” as the victim designated it. His afflictions must 
have been severe. It was still in the power of these brave men to save 
themselves, and to be restored to their wives and families, by submission ; 
but they scorned to prostitute their consciences and barter their souls for 
any worldly advantage. 

Whilst at Verdun other prisoners were brought from Metz, and the 
next day they were placed in two different vehicles, and, accompanied by 
archers and musqueteers, were transferred to Sainte-Menehould, where 





* The title of “ mademoiselle” was, in these times, given to ladies of quality 
even when married. Hence it is that French writers, when treating of the age of 
Louis XIV., often speak of Mademoiselle and Madame de la Vallitre, De Mon- 
tespan, and De Fontanges, indiscrimiuately. 
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they arrived, their feet lacerated by the shackles that had been put on 
them, and their bodies in agony from the shaking of the carts. Curious 
that this was the road taken, a little more than a century afterwards, by 
the descendant of the then profligate persecutor of these poor Protestant 
gentlemen, and upon which, being captured, he was taken back to Paris, 
to perish on a common scaffold. 

The next night they slept at Chalons, and on Saturday, at seven in 
the evening they arrived at Paris. On the Monday following they were 
put into a vehicle of a better class, in which they were transferred, by 
Orléans, Blois, and Poitiers, to La Rochelle. They now became aware 
that their destiny was exile from the land, but their good spirits did not 
fail them. Nay, upon one occasion, they even enjoyed a joke at the ex- 
pense of the Roman Catholics, for the sound of a bell having drawn 
several to the windows to salute the passing Host, they laughed at them 
heartily when they found it was a bell attached to a miller’s cart. Of all 
things that the Protestants most abominated in those days after the Virgin 

, whom they called “ la créature,” was the supposed transubstantia- 
tion of the Host into the body, blood, soul, and divinity of Christ, and 
which they scorned as the most debasing idolatry. Hence it was that 
they preferred imprisoument to saluting it, and exile to attending 
mass. 

At Rochelle they were transferred to the Fort Saint Martin, on the 
island of Ré, where they found, from passages of Scripture- written on 
the walls, that some of their brethren or sisters had been imprisoned 
before them.* After having passed the month of February in these 
dungeons, supported by constant prayer and spiritual exhortations, the 
commander of the citadel informed them that they must prepare to em- 
bark on board a vessel bound for America. The captain of the ship was 
one Thomas, a Rochellois, recently converted from Protestantism to the 
Roman Catholic religion, and he treated the prisoners kindly. Before 
their departure, three ladies of Rochelle came on board with wines, pre- 
serves, shirts, shoes, kerchiefs, aud other things, as also a small sum of 
money, the result of a collection they had made in the town. The ship, 
the Capricieux, sailed on the Ist of March, 1688, and after a rough 
passage, or what naturally appeared to them to be so, with only a great- 
coat for a bed and a little bag of linen for a pillow, they arrived at the 
island of Martinique. 

Once on this island the exiles were allowed personal liberty, and to 
each was allotted a small grant of land, which he must clear and culti- 
vate, and from which alone he was expected to derive his subsistence. 
Luckily for them there were a great many more Prostestant exiles in the 
island, and these hastened to relieve their unfortunate brethren, and to 
do everything in their power to soften the sorrows of their position. 
Olry was at that time sixty-four years of age, and he was oppressed with 
the idea that he should never see his wife and family again. Yet he 
became so far reconciled to his position as to give a description of the 
produce of the island, and he notices, among other things, a beautiful 
alley of orange and lemon trees which led to the house of Madame de 











* M. M. Haag, in “La France Protestante, ou Vies des Protestants Fran¢ais,” 
gives the names of ten women who were imprisoned in 1686 in the citadel of the 
island of Ré. 
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Maintenon. Her husband, Constant d’Aubigné, baron of Surinam, un- 
worthy son of Théodore Agrippa d’Aubigné, one of the chiefs of the 
Reformed religion, ruined by gambling and debauchery, had, after killing 
his first wife, abjured his religion, married again, and taken refuge in La 
Martinique. After his death, his daughter Francoise, brought up by her 
aunt, Madame de Villette, in the Protestant faith, was sent to a convent, 
and forced to abjure. It was this Francoise who, first wife of the poet 
Scarron, and then of Louis XIV., became one of the gloomy instigators 
of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

Not long after their arrival, Captains Poeydaré and de Rochefort made 
their escape to Barbadoes, and M. Olry and de Mainvilliers, who remained 
together, began also to consider how they could regain their liberty. 
They were aided in their plans to that effect by an aged Protestant, a 
merchant, who had resided many years on the island, and by an English- 
man, who guided them to a boat by which they got on board a vessel 
sailing to Dominica. They had at that time only been seven weeks on 
the island. At Dominica they obtained a passage in a French vessel to 
Sainte Eustache, where they found a large vessel bound for Holland, and 
on board of which they were received with every kindness and considera- 
tion, being thus enabled to make a pleasant passage, rendered still more 
agreeable by the thoughts of returning home to Amsterdam. Arrived 
at this city, and having returned thanks to God—to their infinite delight 
in a Reformed chureh—for their happy deliverance and safe journey, they 
went to Utrecht, were they had friends and acquaintances, who assisted 
them in their distress. Whilst at this city Olry also obtained news of 
his family, having written and obtained an answer from his eldest daughter, 
and nine days after, in Easter, 1689, he joined his second daughter at 
Cassel, in Hesse, where she dwelt with her husband, the Sieur Jean Bal- 
tazar Klaute, commissary to his highness the landgrave. Here he also 
found one of his sons, who had escaped persecution by flight, the same 
who was afterwards made prisoner of war at Dunkirk. It was while 
thus united to at least a portion of his family that the venerable exile 
wrote out, for their benefit, the narrative of his sufferings and travels, 
not originally intended for publication, and which the worthy pastor of 
the new Reformed congregation at Metz has been induced to search out at 
Cassel and reprint in modern orthography. It is impossible not to see 
that, however modest and unpretending the form of such a publication 
may be, it is, with other works—as more especially M. G. de Felice’s 
“‘ History of the Protestants in France,” A, Crottet’s “ Petite Chronique 
Protestante de France,” Charles Drion’s “ Histoire Chronologique de 
l’Eglise Protestante de France,” Lutterworth’s “La Réformation en 
France,” De Triqueti’s “‘ Premiers Jours du Protestantisme en France,” 
Castel’s ‘Les Huguenots,’’ Ad. Scheeffer’s “ Essai sur l’Avenir de 
la Tolérance,” Vincent’s “ Protestantisme en France,” Puaux’s ‘‘ His- 
toire de la Réformation Frangaise,” and many other works recently 
published—-another token of a renewed attention bestowed upon the 
history of French Protestantism, and a sign of times when the French 
Protestants once more take an interest in reproducing and revivifying 
their earlier as well as their later history, with the object, as avowed by 
the pastor Otho Cuvier, “to strengthen faith and to augment and en- 
large the Church to which God has given them the grace to be at- 
tached.” 
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EAST LYNNE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ASHLEY.” 


PART THE SIXTH, 


I, 


COMING HOME, 


Miss CARLYLE was as good as her word. She quitted her own house, 
and removed to East Lynne with Peter and her handmaidens. In spite 
of Mr. Dill’s grieved remonstrances, she discharged the servants whom 
Mr. Carlyle had engaged, all save one man: she might have retained 
one of the maids also, but for the episode of the mousseline-de-laine 
dresses and the caps with peach bows: for she had the sense to remember, 
in spite of her prejudices, that East Lynne would require more hands in 
its service than her own home. 

On a Friday night, about a month after the wedding, Mr. Carlyle and 
his wife came home. They were expected, and Miss Carlyle went 
through the hall to receive them, and stood on the upper steps, between 
the pillars of the portico. An elegant chariot with four post-horses was 
drawing up: Miss Carlyle compressed her lips as she scanned it. She 
was attired in a handsome dark silk dress and a new cap: her anger had 
had time to cool down in the last month, and her strong common sense 
told her that the wiser plan would be to make the best of it. Mr. Carlyle 
came up the steps with Isabel. 

* You here, Cornelia! that was kind. How are you? Isabel, this is 
my sister.” 

Lady Isabel put forth her hand, and Miss Carlyle condescended to 
touch the tips of her fingers. ‘‘I hope you are well, ma’am,” she jerked 
out. 

Mr. Carlyle left them together, and went back to search for some 
trifles which had been left in the carriage. Miss Carlyle led the way to 
a sitting-room, where the supper-tray was laid. ‘“ You would like to go 
up-stairs and take your things off before supper, ma'am?” she said, in 
the same jerking tone to Lady Isabel. 

“Thank you. I will go to my rooms, but I do not require supper. 
We have dined.” 

“ Then what would you like to take?” asked Miss Corny. 

“ Some tea, if you please. I am very thirsty.” 

“Tea !’’ ejaculated Miss Corny. “ So late as this! I don’t know that 
they have boiling water. You'd never sleep a wink all night, ma’am, if 
you took tea at eleven o’clock.” 

* Oh—then never mind,”’ replied Lady Isabel. “It is of no conse- 
quence. Do not let me give trouble.” 

Miss Carlyle whisked out of the room; upon what errand was best 
known to herself; and in the hall she and Marvel came to an encounter. 
No words passed, but each eyed the other grimly. Marvel was very 
stylish, with five flounces to her dress, a veil and a parasol. Meanwhile, 
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Lady Isabel sat down and burst into bitter tears and sobs. A chill had 
come over her: it did not seem like coming home to East Lynne. Mr. 
Carlyle entered and witnessed the grief. 

‘‘Tsabel!” he uttered in amazement, as he hastened up to her. “ My 
darling, what ails you ?”’ 

“I am tired, I think,” she gently answered; ‘‘and coming into the 
house again made me think of papa. I should like to go to my rooms, 
Archibald, but I don’t know which they are.” 

Neither did Mr. Carlyle know, but Miss Carlyle came whisking in 
again, and said, ‘“‘ The best rooms; those next the library. Should she 
go up with my lady ?” 

Mr. Carlyle esltesil to go himself, and he held out his arm to Isabel. 
She drew her veil over her face as she passed Miss Carlyle. 

The branches were not lighted, and the room looked cold and comfort- 
less. ‘ Things seem all at sixes and sevens in the house,’’ remarked Mr, 
Carlyle. “I fancy the servants must have misunderstood my letter, and 
not have expected us until to-morrow night.” 

“Archibald,” she said, taking off her bonnet, “I do feel very tired, 
and—and—low spirited : may I undress at once, and not go down again 
to-night ?” 

He looked at her and smiled. ‘“ May you not go down again! Have 
‘ou forgotten that you are at last in your own home? A happy home, 
} trust, it will be to you, my darling: I will strive to render it so.” 

That set her on again, and she Jeaned upon him and sobbed aloud. 
He tenderly bore with her mood, soothing her to composure, gently 
kissing the face he held to him, now and then. Oh, his was a true heart! 
he fervently intended to cherish this fair flower he had won: but, alas! it 
was just possible he might miss the way, unless he could emancipate 
himself from his sister’s thraldom. Isabel did not love him, of that she 
was conscious; but her deep and earnest hope by night and by day was, 
that she might learn to love him, for she knew that he deserved it. 

They heard Marvel’s voice, and Isabel turned, poured out some water, 
and began dashing it over her face and eyes. She did not care that 
Marvel, who was haughtily giving orders about some particular trunk, 
should see that it had had tears upon it. 

‘‘ What will you take, Isabel?” asked Mr. Carlyle. ‘‘ Some tea ?” 

‘No, thank you,” replied she, remembering Miss Carlyle’s answer. 

‘*But you must take something. You complained of thirst in the 
carriage.” 

“Water will do—will be best for me, I mean. Marvel can get it for 
me.” 

Mr. Carlyle quitted the room, and the lady’s-maid undressed her 
mistress in swelling silence, her tongue quivering with its own rage and 
wrongs. Marvel deemed herself worse used than any Jady’s maid ever 
had been yet. From the very hour of the wedding her anger had been 
gathering, for there had been no gentleman-valet to take care of her 
during the wedding journey. Bad enough! but she had come home to 
find that there was no staff of upper servants at all; no housekeeper, no 
steward, no, as she expressed it, nobody. Moreover, she and Miss Car- 
lyle had just come to aclash. Marvel was loftily calling about her in 
the hall for somebody to carry up a small parcel, which contained, in 
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fact, her lady’s dressing-case, and Miss Carlyle had cut the calling short 
by desiring ‘hes to carry it up herself. But that she had learnt who the 
lady was, Marvel in her indignation might have felt inclined to throw 
the dressing-case at her head. 

“ Anything else, my lady ?” 

“No,” replied Lady Isabel. ‘“ You may go.” 

Isabel, wrapped in has dressing-gown, her warm slippers on, sat with a 
book ; and Marvel, wishing her good night, retired. Mr. Carlyle, mean- 
while, had sought his sister, who, finding she was to be the only one to 
take supper, was then helping herself to the wing of a fowl, she having 
chosen that day to dine early. 

“Cornelia,” he began, “I do not understand all this. I don’t see my 
servants, and I see yours. Where are mine ?” 

“Gone away,” responded Miss Carlyle, in her decisive off-hand 
manner. 

“Gono away!” uttered Mr. Carlyle. “ What for? I believe they 
were excellent servants.” 

‘Very excellent. Decking themselves out in buff mousseline-de-laine 
dresses on a Saturday morning, and fine caps garnished with peach. 
Never you attempt to dabble in domestic matters again, Archibald, for 
you only get taken in. ‘Cut mea slice of that tongue.” 

‘“‘ But what did they do wrong ?’’ he repeated, as he obeyed her. 

“ Archibald Carlyle, how could you go and make a fool of yourself? 
If you must have married, were there not plenty of young ladies in your 
own sphere of society F. 

“ Stay,” he interrupted. “I wrote you a full statement of my motives 
and actions, Cornelia; I concealed nothing that it was necessary you 
should know: I am not disposed to enter upon a further discussion of the 
subject, and you must pardon my saying so. Let us return to the topic 
of the servants. Where are they?” 

“T sent them away. Because they were superfluous encumbrances,” 
she hastily added, as he would have interrupted her. ‘ We have four in 
the house, and my lady has brought a fine maid, I see, making five. I 
have come up here to live.”’ 

Mr. Carlyle felt checkmated. He had always bowed to the will of 
Miss Corny, but he had an idea that he and his wife should be better 
without her. ‘ And your own house?” he exclaimed. 

“T have let it furnished: the people entered to-day. So you cannot 
turn me out of East Lynne, into the road, or to furnished lodgings, 
Archibald. There'll be enough expense, without our keeping on two 
houses: and most people, in your place, would jump at the prospect of 
my living here. Your wife will be mistress: I do not intend to take her 
honours from her; but I shall save her a world of trouble in management, 
be as useful to her as a housekeeper. She will be glad of that, inexperi- 
enced as she is: I dare say she never gave a domestic order in her 
life.” 

This was a view of the case to Mr. Carlyle, so plausibly put, that he 
began to think it might be all for the best. He had great reverence for 
his sister's judgment: force of habit is strong upon all of us. Still—he 
did not know. 

“ There is certainly room for you at East Lynne, Cornelia, but——” 
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“A little too much,” put in Miss Corny. “I think a house half 
its size might content us all, and still have been grand enough for Lady 
Isabel.” 

‘“‘ East Lynne is mine,” said Mr. Carlyle. 

“ So is your folly,” rejoined Miss Cornelia. 

“ And with regard to servants,” proceeded Mr. Carlyle, passing over 
the remark, “I shall certainly keep as many as I deem necessary. I 
cannot give my wife splendour, but I will give her comfort. The horses 
and carriages will take one man’s——” 

Miss Corny turned faint all over. ‘ What on earth are you talk- 
ing of ?” 

< I bought a pretty open carriage in town, and a pair of ponies for it. 
The carriage we came home in, Lord Mount Severn made us a present 
of. Post-horses will do for that for the present, but ¥ 

“ Oh, Archibald! the sins that you are committing !” 

“ Sins!” echoed Mr. Carlyle. 

«‘ Wilful waste makes woful want. I taught that to you as a child. 
To be thrifty is a virtue; to squander is a sin.” 

“Tt may be a sin where you cannot afford it. To spend wisely is 
neither a squander nor a sin. Never you fear, Cornelia, that I shall run 
beyond my income.” 

“Say at once an empty pocket’s better than a full one,” angrily 
returned Miss Carlyle. ‘Did you buy that fine piano which has ar- 
rived P” 

‘It was my present to Isabel.” 

Miss Corny groaned. ‘* What did it cost ?” 

“ The cost is of no consequence. The old piano here was a bad one, 
and I bought a better.” 

“‘ What did it cost?” repeated Miss Carlyle. 

‘A hundred and twenty guineas,” he answered. Obedience to her 
will was yet powerful within him. 

Miss Corny threw up her hands and eyes. But at that moment Peter 
entered with some hot water which his master had rung for. Mr. Car- 
lyle rose, and looked on the sideboard. 

“‘ Where’s the wine, Peter ?”’ 

The servant put it out, port and sherry. Mr, Carlyle drank a glass, 
aud then proceeded to mix some wine and water. ‘ Shall I mix some 
for you, Cornelia ?” he asked. 

“ T’ll mix for myself if I want any. Who’s that for ?” 

“ Isabel.” 

He quitted the room, carrying the wine-and-water, and entered his 
wife’s. She was sitting half buried it seemed in the arm-chair, her face 
muffled up. As she raised it he saw that it was flushed and agitated, 
that her eyes were bright and her frame was trembling. 

‘* What is the matter ?”’ he hastily asked. 

“T got nervous after Marvel went,” she whispered, laying hold of him, 
as if for protection from terror. ‘I could not find the bell, and that 
made me worse ; so I came back to the chair and covered my head over, 
hoping somebody would come up.” 

‘IT have been talking to Cornelia. But what made you nervous ?” 

“Oh! I was very foolish. I kept thinking of frightful things; they 
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would come into my mind. Do not blame me, Archibald. This is the 
room papa died in. 

“ Blame you, my darling!” he uttered, with deep feeling. 

‘“‘T thought of a dreadful story about the bats, that the servants told 
—I dare say you never heard it; and I kept thinking, ‘ Suppose they were 
at the me now, behind the blinds.’ And then I was afraid to look 
at the bed: I fancied I might see——You are laughing !” 

Yes, he was smiling ; for he knew that these moments of nervous fear 
are best met jestingly. He made her drink the wine-and-water, and 
then he showed her where the bell was, ringing it as he did so. Its 
position had been changed in some late alterations to the house. 

“ Your rooms shall be changed to-morrow, Isabel.” 

“No, let us remain in these. I shall like to feel that papa was once 
their occupant. I won’t get nervous again.” 

But, even as she spoke, her actions belied her words. Mr. Carlyle had 
gone to the door and opened it, and she flew close up to him, cowering 
behind him. 

** Shall you be very long, Archibald ?’’ she whispered. 

“* Not more than an hour,” he answered. But he hastily put back one 
of his hands, and held her tightly in his protecting grasp. Marvel was 
coming along the corridor in answer to the ring. 

** Have the goodness to let Miss Carlyle know that I am not coming 
down again to-night,” he said. 

** Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Carlyle shut the door, and then looked at his wife and laughed. 
“ He is very kind to me,” thought Isabel. 

With the morning began the perplexities of Lady Isabel Carlyle. But 
first of all, just fancy the group at breakfast. Miss Carlyle descended in 
the startling costume the reader has seen; took her seat at the break- 
fast-table, and there sat bolt upright. Mr. Carlyle came down next; 
and then Lady Isabel entered, in an elegant half-mourning dress with 
flowing black ribbons. 

_ “Good morning, ma’am. I hope you slept well?” was Miss Carlyle’s 
salutation. 

“ Quite well, thank you,” she answered, as she took her seat opposite 
Miss Carlyle. Miss Carlyle pointed to the top of the table. 

“That is your place, ma’am. But I will pour out the coffee, and 
save eo the trouble, if you wish it.” 

“ I should be glad if you would,” answered Lady Isabel. 

So Miss Carlyle proceeded to her duties, very stern and grim. The 
meal was nearly over, when Peter came in, and said the butcher had 
come up for orders. Miss Carlyle looked at Lady Isabel, waiting, of 
course, for her to give them. Isabel was silent with perplexity: she had 
never given such an order in her life. Totally ignorant was she of the 
requirements of a household ; and did not know whether to suggest a few 
pounds of meat, or a whole cow. It was the presence of that grim Miss 
Corny which put her out: alone with her been she would have said, 
** What ought I to order, Archibald? Tell me.” Peter waited. 

“A Something to roast and boil, if you please,” stammered 


Lady Isabel. 
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She spoke in a low tone; embarrassment makes cowards of the best 
of us; and Mr. Carlyle repeated it after her. He knew no more about 
housekeeping than she did. 

“ Something to roast and boil, tell the man, Peter.” 

Up started Miss Corny: she could not stand that. “ Are you aware, 
Lady Isabel, that an order, such as that, would only puzzle the butcher ? 
Shall I give the necessary orders for to-day? ‘The fishmonger will 
be up presently.” 

“Oh! 1 wish you would!” cried the relieved Lady Isabel. “I have 
not been accustomed to it; but I must learn. I don’t think I know 
anything about housekeeping.” 

Miss Corny’s answer was to stalk from the room. Isabel rose from 
her chair, like a bird released from its cage, and stood by. her husband’s 
side. ‘ Have you finished, Archibald ?” 

“I think I have, dear. Oh! here’s my coffee. There; I have finished 
now.” 

*‘ Let us go round the grounds.” 

He rose, laid his hands playfully on her slender waist, and looked at 
her. “ You may as well ask me to take a journey to the moon. It is 
past nine, and I have not been to the office for a month.” 

The tears rose in her eyes. “I wish you could stay with me! I 
wish you could be always with me! East Lynne will not be East Lynne 
without you.” 

“T will be with you as much as ever I can, my dearest,” he whispered. 
“Come and walk with me through the park.” 

She ran for her bonnet, gloves, and parasol. Mr. Carlyle waited for her 
in the hall, and they went out together. 

He thought it a good opportunity to speak about his sister. ‘* She 
wishes to remain with us,” he said. ‘* I do not know what to decide. On 
the one hand, I think she might save you the worry of household manage- 
ment: on the other, I fancy we shall be happier b ourselves.” 

Isabel’s heart sank within her at the idea of that stern Miss Corny, 
mounted over her as resident guard; but, refined and sensitive, almost 
painfully considerate of the feelings of others, she raised no word of objec- 
tion. As he and Miss Carlyle pleased, she answered. 

“Isabel,” he said, with grave earnestness, “I wish it to be as you 
please: that is, I wish matters to be arranged as may best please you; 
and I will have them so arranged. My chief object in life now, is your 
happiness.” 

He spoke in all the sincerity of truth, and Isabel knew it; and the 
thought came across her that with him by her side, her loving protector, 
Miss Carlyle could not mar her Jife’s peace. ‘ Let her stay, Archibald: 
she will not incommode us.” 

“ At any rate, it can be tried for a month or two, and we shall see how 
it works,” he musingly observed. 

They reached the park gates. “I wish I could go with you and be 
your clerk,” she cried, unwilling to release his hand. “ I should not have 
all that long way to go back by myself.” 

He laughed and shook his head, telling her that she wanted to bribe 
him into taking her back, but it could not be. And away he went, after 
saying farewell. 
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Isabel wandered back: and then wandered through the rooms: they 
looked lonely, not as they had seemed to look in her father’s time. In 
her dressing-room knelt Marvel, unpacking. She rose when Lady Isabel 
entered. 

“Can I speak to you a moment, if you please, my lady ?”’ 

“ What is it ?” 

Then Marvel poured forth her tale. That she feared so small an esta- 
blishment would not suit her, and if my lady pleased she would like to 
leave at once; that day. Anticipating it, she had not unpacked her 


“There has been some mistake about the servants, Marvel, but it will 
be remedied as soon as possible. And I told you before I married that 
Mr. Carlyle’s establishment would be a limited one.” 

“« My lady, perhaps I could put up with that; but I never could stop 
in the on, with ”—that female Guy, had been on the tip of Marvel’s 
tongue ; but she remembered in time of whom she was speaking —“ with 
Miss Carlyle. I fear, my lady, we have both got tempers that would 
clash, and might be flying at each other: I could not stop, my lady, for 
untold gold. And if you please to make me forfeit my running quarter’s 
salary, why I must do it. So when I have set your ladyship’s things to 
rights, I hope you’ll allow me to go.” 

Lady Isabel would not condescend to ask her to remain, but she 
wondered how she should manage in the inconvenience. She drew her 
desk towards her. ‘ What is the amount due to you?” she inquired, as 
she unlocked it. 

“Up to the end of the quarter, my lady ?” cried Marvel, in a brisk 
tone. 

“ No,” coldly replied Lady Isabel. “ Up to to-day.” 

‘“‘] have not had time to reckon, my lady.” 

Lady Isabel took a pencil and paper, made out the account, and laid it 
down in gold and silver on the table. ‘It is more than you deserve, 
Marvel,” she remarked, “and more than you would get in most places. 
You ought to have given me proper notice.” 

Marvel melted into tears, and began a string of excuses. ‘She should 
never have wished to leave so kind a lady, but for attendant ill-con- 
veniences, and she hoped my lady would not object to testify to her cha- 
racter.” Lady Isabel quitted the room in the midst of it: and in the 
course of the day Marvel took her departure, Joyce telling her that she 
ought to be ashamed of herself. 

“*T couldn’t help myself,’”’ retorted Marvel, ‘and I’m sorry to leave her, 
for she’s a pleasant young lady to serve.” 

“Well, I know I’d have helped myself,” was Joyce’s remark. “I 
would not go off in this unhandsome way from a good mistress.” 

“ Perhaps you wouldn’t,”’ loftily returned Marvel, “but my inside 
feelings are delicate, and can’t abear to be trampled upon. The same 
house is not going to hold me and that tall female image, who's more 
fit to be carried about at a foreign carnival than some that they do 

carry.” 

So Marvel left. And when Lady Isabel went to her room to dress for 
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“Jam not much accustomed to a lady’s maid’s duties,” began she, 
“ but Miss Carlyle has sent me, my lady, to do what I can for you, if you 
will allow me.”’ 

Isabel thought it was kind of Miss Carlyle. 

“ And if you please to trust me with the keys of your things, I will 
take charge of them for you, my lady, until you are suited with a maid,” 
Joyce resumed. 

“IT don’t know anything about the keys,” answered Isabel. ‘I never 
keep them.” 

Joyce did her best, and Lady Isabel went down. It was nearly six 
o’clock, the dinner hour, and she strolled to the park gates, hoping to 
meet Mr. Carlyle. Taking a few steps out, she looked down the road, 
but could not see him coming ; so she turned in again, and sat down under 
a shady tree out of view of the road. It was remarkably warm weather 
for the closing days of May. 

Half an hour, and then Mr. Carlyle came pelting up, passed the gates, 
and turned on to the grass. There he saw his wife. She had fallen 
asleep, her head leaning against the trunk of the tree. Her bonnet and 
parasol lay at her feet, her scarf had dropped, and she looked like a lovely 
child, her lips partly open, her cheeks flushed, and her beautiful hair 
falling around. It was an exquisite picture, and his heart beat quicker 
within him as he felt that it was his own. A smile stole to his lips as he 
stood looking at her. She opened her eyes, and for a minute could not 
remember where she was. Then she started up. 

“ Oh, Archibald! have I been asleep ?” 

“ Ay; and might have been stolen and carried off. I could not afford 
that, Isabel.” 

*‘T don’t know how it came about. I was listening for you.” 

“What have you been doing all day?” he asked, as he drew her arm 
within his, and they walked on. 

“Oh, I hardly know,” she sighed. “Trying the new piano, and 
looking at my watch, wishing the time would go quicker, that you might 
come home. The ponies and carriage have arrived, Archibald.” 

“7 know they have, my dear. Have you been out of doors much ?” 

“‘ No, I waited for you.” And then she told him about Marvel. He 
felt vexed, saying she must replace her with all speed. Isabel said she 
knew of one, a young woman who had left Lady Mount Severn while 
she, Isabel, was at Castle Marling: her health was delicate, and Lady 
Mount Severn’s place too hard for her. She might suit. 

** Write to her,” said Mr. Carlyle. 

“You have kept dinner waiting more than half an hour,” began Miss 
Corny, in a loud tone of complaint, to her brother, meeting them in the 
hall. ‘ And I thought you must be lost, ma’am,” she added, to Isabel. 

Why in the world did she tack on that objectionable “ma’am” to 
every other sentence? It was out of place in all respects to Isabel : 
more especially considering her own age and Isabel’s youth. Mr. Carlyle 
knitted his brow whenever it came out, and Joyce felt sure that Miss 
Corny did it “in her temper.” He hastily answered her that he could 
not get away from the office earlier, and went up to his dressing-room, 


Isabel hurried after him, probably dreading some outbreak of Miss Car- 
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lyle’s displeasure, but the door was shut, and, scarcely at home yet as a 
wife, she did not like to open it. When he appeared, there she was, 
leaning against the door-post. 

“ bel! Are you there ?” 

“T am waiting for you. Are you ready?” 

“Nearly.” He drew her inside, caught her to him, and held her 
against his heart. 

There was an explosion on the following morning. Mr. Carlyle 
ordered the pony-carriage for church, but his sister interrupted him. 

“ Archibald! What are you thinking of? I will not permit it.” 

“ Permit what?” asked Mr. Carlyle. 

“The cattle to be taken out on a Sunday. I am a religious woman, 
ma’am,” she added, turning sharply to Isabel, “ and I cannot counte- 
nance Sunday travelling. 1 was taught my catechism, Lady Isabel.” 

Isabel did not feel comfortable. She knew that a walk to St. Jude’s 
church and back in the present heat would knock her up for the day, but 
she shrank from offending Miss Carlyle’s prejudices. She was standing 
at the window with her husband; Miss Carlyle being seated at a distant 
table, with the Bible before her. 

“ Archibald, perhaps if we walk very slowly it will not hurt me,” she 
softly whispered. 

He smiled and nodded, and whispered in return, ‘ Be quite ready by 
half-past ten.” 

“ Well—is she going to walk ?’’ snapped Miss Corny, as Isabel left 
the room. 

“No. She could not dear the walk in this heat, and I shall certainly 
not allow her to attempt it. We shall go early. John will put up the 
ponies, and be at church before the service begins.” 

“Ts she made of glass, that she'd melt ?”’ retorted Miss Corny. 

“She is a gentle, tender plant; one that I have taken to my bosom, 
and vowed before my Maker to love and to cherish; and, by His help, I 
will do so.” 

He spoke in a firm tone, almost as sharp as Miss Corny’s, and quitted 
the room. Miss Carlyle raised her hand and pressed it upon her temples : 
as if something pained her there. 

The carriage came round, a beautiful little equipage, and Isabel was 
ready. As Mr. Carlyle drove slowly down the dusty road they came 
upon Miss Corny striding along in the sun, with a great umbrella over 
her head: she would not turn to look at them. 

Once more, as in the year gone by, St. Jude’s church was in a flutter 
of expectation. It expected to see a whole paraphernalia of bridal finery, 
and again it was doomed to disappointment, for Isabel had not put off the 
mourning for her father. She was in black, a thin gauze dress, and her 
white bonnet had small black flowers inside and out. For the first time 
in his life Mr. Carlyle took possession of the pew belonging to East 
Lynne, filling the place where the poor earl used to sit. Not so Miss 
Corny: she sat in om own. 

Barbara was there with the justice and Mrs. Hare. Her face wore a 
grey, dusky hue, of which she was only too conscious, but could not sub- 

ue. Her covetous eyes would wander to that other face with its singu- 
lar loveliness and its sweetly earnest eyes, sheltered under the protection 
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of him, for whose sheltering protection she had so long yearned. Poor 
Barbara did not benefit much by the services that day. 

Afterwards they went across the churchyard to the west corner, where 
stood the tomb of Lord Mount Severn. Isabel looked at the inscription, 
her veil shading her face. 

“ Not here, and now, my darling,”’ he whispered, pressing her arm to 
his side, for he felt her silent sobs. ‘‘ Strive for calmness.” 

“It seems but the other day he was at church with me, and now— 
here !” 

Mr. Carlyle suddenly changed their places, so that they stood with 
their backs to the ida, and to any staring stragglers whe might be 
lingering in the road. 

“There ought to be railings round the tomb,” she presently said, 
after a successful battle with her emotion. 

“T thought so, and I suggested it to Lord Mount Severn, but he ap- 
peared to think differently. I will have it done.” 

“T put you to great expense,” she said, “taking one thing with 
another.” 

Mr. Carlyle glanced quickly at her, a dim fear penetrating his mind 
that his sister might have been talking in her hearing. ‘ An expense I 
would not be without for the whole world. You know it, Isabel.” 

‘‘ And I have nothing to repay you with,” she sighed. 

He looked excessively amused; and, gazing into her face, the expres- 
sion of his eyes made her smile. ‘“ Here is John with the carriage,” she 
exclaimed. ‘ Let us go, Archibald.” 

Standing outside the gates, talking to the rector’s family, were several 
ladies, one of them Barbara Hare. She watched Mr. Carlyle place his 
wife in the carriage, she watched him drive away. Barbara’s very lips 
were white as she bowed in return to his greeting. 

“The heat is so great,’’ murmured Barbara, when those around 
noticed her paleness. 

“Ah! you ought to have gone home in the phaeton with Mr. and 
Mrs. Hare—as they desired you.” 

“T wished to walk,” returned the unhappy Barbara. 

“ What a pretty girl that is!” uttered Lady Isabel to her husband. 
“* What is her name ?” 

“* Barbara Hare.” 


II. 


BARBARA HARE’S REVELATION. 


Tue county carriages began to pour to East Lynne, to pay, as it is 
called, the wedding visit to Mr. ak Lady Isabel Carlyle. Some ap- 
peared with all the pomp of coronets and hammercloths, and bedizened 
footmen with calves and wigs and gold-headed canes; some came with 
four horses, and some even with outriders. It is the custom still in cer- 
tain localities to be preceded by outriders in paying visits of ceremony, 
and there are people who like the dash. Mr. Carlyle might have taken 
up his abode at East Lynne without any such honours being paid 
him, but his marriage with Lady Isabel had sent him up at least cent. 
per cent. in county estimation. Amongst others went Justice and Mrs, 
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Hare and Barbara. The old-fashioned, large yellow chariot was had out, 
and the fat, sleek, long-tailed coach-horses: only on state occasions was 
that chariot awakened out of its repose. 

Isabel happened to be in her dressing-room talking to Joyce. She 
had grown to like Joyce very much, and was asking her whether she would 
continue to wait upon her—be transferred over, in short, from Miss 
Corny’s service, for the maid, for whom she had written, was not well 
enough to‘come. ) 

Joyce's face lighted up with pleasure at the proposal. “Oh, my lady, 
you are very kind! I should so like it. I would serve you faithfully to 
the best of my ability: and I know I could do your hair well, if you 
allowed me to try: I have been practising upon my own night and 
morning,” 

Isabel laughed. ‘‘ But Miss Carlyle may not be inclined to transfer 
you,” 

“TI think she would be, my lady. She said, a day or two ago, that I 
appeared to suit you, and you might have me altogether if you wished, 
provided I could still make her gowns. Which I could very well do, as 
yours is an easy service. I make them to please her, you see, my lady, 
which is what everybody can’t do.” 

“Do you make her caps also P” demurely asked Lady Isabel. 

Joyce smiled. ‘‘ Yes, my lady: but I am allowed to make them only 
according to her own pattern.” 

** Joyce, if you become my maid, you must wear smarter caps yourself.” 

“I know that, my lady—at least, different ones. But Miss Carlyle is 
very particular, and only allows muslin caps to her servants. I would 
wear plain white net ones, if you don’t object, my lady: neat and close, 
with a little quilled white ribbon.” 

“They are the best that youcan wear. I do not wish you to be fine, 
like Marvel.” 

“Oh, my lady! I shall never be fine,” shuddered Joyce. And Joyce 
believed she had cause to shudder at finery. She was about to speak 
further, when a knock came to the dressing-room door. Joyce went to 
open it, and saw one of the housemaids, a girl who had recently been 

ged, a native of West Lynne. Isabel heard the colloquy : 

** Is my lady there ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Some visitors. Peter ordered me to come and tell you. I say, 
Joyce, it’s the Hares. And she’s with them. Her bonnet’s got blue 
convolvyulums inside, and a white feather on the out, as long as Martha’s 
back’us hearth-broom. I watched her get out of the carriage.” 

“Who ?” sharply returned Joyce. 

“Why, Miss Barbara. Only fancy her coming to pay the wedding 
visit here. My lady had better take care that she don’t get a bowl 
of poison mixed for her. Master’s out, or else I’d have given a shilling 
to see the interview between the three.” 

Joyce sent the girl away, shut the door, and turned to her mistress, 
quite unconscious that the half-whispered conversation had been audible, 

“Some visitors are in the drawing-room, my lady, Susan says. Mr, 
Justice Hare and Mrs. Hare, and Miss Barbara.” 
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East Lynne. 211 
Isabel descended, her mind full of the mysterious words spoken by 


Susan. The justice was in a new flaxen wig, obstinate-looking an 
pompous; Mrs. Hare pale, delicate, and lady-like; Barbara, beautiful ; 
such was the impression they made upon Isabel. 

They paid rather a long visit, Isabel quite falling in love with the 

tle and suffering Mrs. Hare, and had risen to leave when Miss Car- 
lyle entered. She wished them to remain longer, had something, she 
said, to show Barbara. The justice declined: he had a brother justice 
coming to dine with him at five, and it was then half-past four: Barbara 
“— stop if she liked. 

arbara’s face turned crimson: but nevertheless she accepted the 
invitation, immediately proffered her by Miss Carlyle, to remain at East 
Lynne for the rest of the day. 

Dinner-time approached, and Isabel went up to dress for it. Joyce 
was waiting, and entered upon the subject of the service. 

“« My lady, I have spoken to Miss Carlyle, and she is willing that I 
should be transferred to you, but she says I ought first of all to acquaint 
you with certain unpleasant facts in my history, and the same thought 

ad occurred to me. Miss Carlyle is not over pleasant in manner, my 
lady, but she is very upright and just.” 

“What facts?” asked Lady Isabel, sitting down to have her hair 
brushed. 

“ My lady, I'll tell you as shortly as I can. My father was a clerk in 
Mr. Carlyle’s office—of course I mean the Jate Mr. Carlyle. My mother 
died when I was eight years old, and my father afterwards married again, 
a sister of Mr. Kane’s wife——” ° 

*‘ Mr. Kane the music-master ?” 

“ Yes, my lady. She was a governess; she and Mrs. Kane had both 
been governesses, quite ladies, they were, so far as education and man- 
ners went, and West Lynne said that in stooping to marry my father she 
lowered herself dreadfully. But he was a very handsome man, and a 
clever man also, though self-taught. Well, they married, and at the 
end of a year Afy was born 4 

“Who ?” interrupted Lady Isabel. 

“ My little half-sister, Afy. In another year her mother died, and an 
aunt of theirs sent for the child, and said she should bring her up. I 
remained at home with my father, going to school by day, and when I 
grew up, I went by day to learn the millinery and dressmaking. We 
lived in the prettiest cottage, my lady, quite inside the wood; it was m 
father’s own. After I was out of my time, I used to go round to dif- 
ferent ladies’ houses to work, seeing to father’s comforts night and morn- 
ing, for the woman who did the housework only came in for a few hours 
in the day. That went on for years, and then Afy came home. Her 
aunt had died, and her money died with her, so that though she had 
brought up Afy well, she could leave her nothing. Afy quite frightened 
us. Her notions were fine, and her dress was fine; she was gay and 
giddy and very pretty, and would do nothing all day but read books, 
which she used to get at the West Lynne library. Father did not like 
it: we were only plain working people, as may be said, and she wanted 
to set up for a lady—the effect of bringing her up above her station. 
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Many a breeze had she and I ther, chiefly about her dress. The 
next thing, she got acquainted with young Richard Hare.” 

Lady Isabel looked up quickly, 

“Mr. Justice Hare’s only son; own brother to Miss Barbara,” pro- 
ceeded Joyce, dropping her voice, as though Barbara could hear her in 
the drawing-room. ‘Oh, she was very flighty; she encouraged Mr. 
Richard, and he soon grew to love her with quite a wild sort of love; he 
was rather simple, and Afy used to laugh at him behind his back. She 
encouraged others, too, and would have them there in an evening, when 
the house was free. Father was secretary to the literary institution, and 
had to be there an evening or two in the week, after office hours at Mr. 
Carlyle’s ; he was fond of shooting, too, and, if home in time, would go 
out with his gun: and I scarcely ever got home before nine o'clock ; so 
that Afy was often alone, and she took the opportunity to have one or 
other of her admirers there.” 

“Had she many admirers ?” asked Lady Isabel, who seemed inclined 
to treat the tale in a joking spirit. 7 

“The chief one, my lady, was Richard Hare. She got acquainted 
with somebody else, a stranger, wh used to ride over from a distance to 
see her; but I fancy there was novhing in it : Richard was the one. And 
it went on, and on, till—till—he killed her father.” 

* Who ?” uttered the startled Lady Isabel. 

“Richard Hare, my lady. Father had told Afy that Mr. Richard 
should not come there any longer, for when gentlemen go in secret after 

r girls, it’s well known they have not got marriage in their thoughts: 
father would have interfered more than he did, but that he judged well 
of Mr. Richard, and did not think he was one to do Afy real harm—but 
he did not know how flighty she was. However, one day he heard 
people talking about it in West Lynne, coupling her name and Mr. 
Richard's offensively together, and at night he told Afy, before me, that 
it should not go on any longer, and she must not encourage him. My 
lady, the next night Richard Hare shot my father.” 

“* How very dreadful !” 

“‘ Whether it was done on purpose, or whether the gun went off in a 
scuffle, I can’t tell: people think it was wilful murder. I never shall 
forget the scene, my lady, when I got home that night: and it was at 
Justice Hare’s that I had been working. Father was lying on the floor, 
dead; and the house was full of people. Afy could give no particulars: 
she had gone out to the wood path at the back, and never heard or saw 
anything amiss: but when she went in again, there lay father. Mr. 
Locksley was leaning over him; he told Afy that he had heard the 
shot, and came up in time to see Richard Hare fling the gun away, and 
fly from the house with his shoes stained with blood.” 
ms Gh Joyce! I don’t like to hear this. What was done to Richard 

are ?” 

“ He escaped, my lady. He went off that same night and has never 
been heard of since. There’s a judgment of murder out against him, 
and his own father would be the first to deliver him up to justice. It is 
a dreadful thing to have fallen upon the Hare family, always most 
na and respectable people: and it is killing Mrs. Hare by inches. 
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«‘ What is it that you call her name, Joyce ?” 

“« My lady, she was christened by a very fine name—Aphrodite : so I 
and father never éalled her anything but Afy. But I have got the worst 
to tell you yet, my lady—the worst as regards her. As soon as the 
inquest was over she went off, after Richard Hare.” 

Lady Isabel uttered an exclamation. 

“ She did indeed, my lady,” returned Joyce, turning away her moist 
eyelashes and her shamed cheeks from the gaze of her mistress. ‘ No- 
thing has been heard of either of them: and it is hardly likely but what 
they went out of England—perhaps to Australia; perhaps to America ; 
nobody knows. What with the shame of that, and the shock of my poor 
father’s murder, I had an attack of illness. It was a nervous fever, and 
it lasted me long: Miss Carlyle had me at her house, and she and her 
servants nursed me through it. She’s good at heart, my lady, is Miss 
Carlyle, only her manners are against her, and she will think herself 
better than other people. After that illness, I stayed with her as upper 
maid, and never went out to work again.”’ 

“ How long is it since this happened ?” 

“Tt will be four years next September, my lady. The cottage has 
stood empty ever since, for nobody will live in it; they say it smells of 
murder. And I can’t sell it, because Afy has a right in it as well as I. 
I go to it sometimes, and open the windows, and air it. And this was 
what I had to tell you, my lady, before you decided to take me into your 
service : it is not every lady would like to engage one, whose sister has 
turned out so badly.” 

Lady Isabel did not see that it could make any difference, or that it 
ought to. She said so; and then leaned back in ios chair, and mused. 

“Which dress, my lady ?” 

“‘ Joyce, what was that I heard you and Susan gossiping over at the 
door ?” Lady Isabel suddenly asked. ‘ About Miss Hare giving me a 
bowl of poison. Something in the dramatic line, that would be. You 
should tell Susan not to make her whispers so loud.”’ 

Joyce smiled; though she was rather taken to. “ It was only a bit of 
nonsense, of course, my lady, and those ignorant. servants will talk, The 
fact is, that Miss Barbara, as people suspect, was much attached to Mr. 
Carlyle, regularly in love with him, and many thought it would be a 
match. But I don’t fancy she would have been the one to make him 
happy, with all her love.” 

A hot flush passed over the brow of Lady Isabel ; a sensation very like 
jealousy flew to her heart. No woman likes to hear of another’s being, 
or having been, attached to her husband: a doubt always arises whether 
the feeling may not have been reciprocated. 

Lady Isabel descended. She wore a costly black lace dress, its low 
body and sleeves trimmed with as costly white; and ornaments of jet. 
She looked inexpressibly beautiful, and Barbara turned from her with a 
feeling of sickening jealousy; from her beauty, from her attire, even from 
the fine, soft handkerchief, which displayed the badge of her rank—the 
coronet of an earl’s daughter. Barbara looked well too: she was in a 
light blue silk robe, and her pretty cheeks were damask with her mind’s 
excitement. On her neck es wore the gold chain given her by Mr. 
Carlyle—strange that she had not discarded that. 
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They stood together at the window, looking at Mr. Carlyle as he came 
up the avenue. He saw them, and nodded. Lady Isabel watched the 
damask cheeks turn to crimson at sight of him. 

““ How do you do, Barbara?’’ he cried, as he shook hands. ‘ Come 
to pay us a visit at last! you have been tardy over it. And how are 

ou, my darling ?” he whispered, bending over his wife: but she missed 
is kiss of greeting. Well; would she have had him give -it her in 
public? No: but she was in the mood to notice the omission. 

Dinner over, Miss Carlyle beguiled Barbara out of doors. To exhibit 
the beauties of the East Lynne pleasure-grounds, the rarities of the con- 
servatory, thinks the reader. Not at all: she was anxious to show off the 
stock of vegetables, the asparagus and cucumber beds; worth a hundred 
acres of flowers in Miss Carlyle’s estimation. Barbara went unwillingly : 
she would rather be in Ais presence than away from it; and she could not 
help the feeling, although he was the husband of another. Isabel re- 
mained in-doors: Barbara was Miss Carlyle’s guest. 

: “ How do you like her?” abruptly asked Barbara, alluding to Lady 
sabel. 

“ Better than I thought I should,” acknowledged Miss Carlyle. “I 
had expected airs and graces and pretence, and I must say she is free 
from them. She seems quite wrapped up in Archibald, and watches 
-_ his coming home like a cat watches for a mouse. She is dull without 

Barbara plucked a rose as they passed a bush, and began pulling it to 
pieces, leaf by leaf. “ Dull! how does she employ her time ?”’ 

“In doing nothing,’’ snappishly retorted Miss Carlyle. “ Sings a bit, 
and plays a bit, and reads a bit, and receives her visitors, and idles away 
her days in that manner. She coaxes Archibald out here after breakfast, 
and he has no business to be coaxed, making him late at his office; and 
then she dances down to the park gates with him, hindering him still 
further, for he’d go in half the time. One morning it poured with rain ; 
she actually went all the same. I told her she would spoil her dress: oh, 
that was nothing, she said: and Archibald wrapped a shaw! round her and 
took her. Of course the spoiling of dresses is nothing to her! And in 
an evening she goes down to meet him again: she would have gone 
this, had you not been here. Qh, she is first with him now; business is 
second.” 

Barbara compelled her manner to indifference. “I suppose it is 
natural,” 

“‘] suppose it is absurd,” was the retort of Miss Carlyle. “I give 
them little of my company, especially in an evening. They go strolling 
out together, or she sings to him, he hanging over her as if she were 
gold: to judge by appearances, she is more precious to him than any gold 
that ever was coined into money. Ill tell you what I saw last night. 
They had post-horses to the close carriage yesterday, and went to return 
some visits, never getting home till past seven, and keeping me and 
dinner waiting. Archibald had what he is not often subject to, a severe 
headache, and he went in the next room after dinner, and lay on the sofa. 
She carried a cup of tea to him, and never came back, leaving her own on 
the table till it was perfectly cold. I pushed open the door to tell her so. 
There was my lady’s cambrie handkerchief, soaked in eau-de-Cologne, 
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lying on his forehead; and there was my lady herself, kneeling down and 
looking at him, he with his arm thrown round her to hold her there. 
Now I just ask you, Barbara, whether there’s any sense in fadding with 
aman like that? If ever he did have the headache before he was 
married, I used to mix him up a good dose of salts and senna, and tell 
him to go to bed early and sleep the pain off.”’ 

Barbara made no reply: but she turned her face from Miss Carlyle. 

They came upon the gardener, and Miss Carlyle got into a discussion 
with him, a somewhat warm one; she insisting upon having certain work 
done in a certain way; he standing to it that Mr. Carlyle had ordered 
it done in another. Barbara grew tired, and returned to the house. 

They were then in the adjoining room, at the piano, and Barbara had 
an opportunity of hearing that sweet voice. She did as Miss Carlyle 
confessed to have done, pushed open the door between the two rooms, and 
looked in. It was the twilight hour, almost too dusk to see; but she 
could distinguish Isabel seated at the piano, and Mr, Carlyle standing 
behind her. She was singing one of the ballads from the opera of the 
“ Bohemian Girl,” “ When other lips.” , 

“Why do you like that song so much, Archibald?” she asked, when 
she had finished it. 

“I don’t know. I never liked it so much until I heard it from you.” 

“‘T wonder if they are come in. Shall we go into the next room ?” 

‘* Just this one first, this translation from the German, ‘’Twere vain 
to tell thee all 1 feel.’ There’s real music in that song.” 

“Yes, there is. Do you know, Archibald, your taste is just like 
papa’s. He liked all these quiet, imaginative songs, and so do you. 
And so do I,” she laughingly added, “if 1 must speak the truth. Mrs, 
Vane used to stop her ears and make a face, when papa made me sing 
them. Papa returned the compliment, though; for he would walk out 
of the room if she began her loud Italian songs. I speak of the time 
when she was with us in London.” 

She ceased, and began the song, singing it exquisitely, in a low, sweet, 
earnest tone, the chords of the accompaniment, at its conclusion, dying 
off gradually into silence. 

“There, Archibald! I am sure I have sung you ten songs at least,” 
she said, leaning her head back against him and looking at him from her 
upturned face. ‘‘ You ought to pay me.” 

He did pay her: holding the dear face to him, and taking from it 
some impassioned kisses. Barbara turned to the window, a low moan of 
yen escaping her, as she pressed her forehead on one of its panes, and 
ooked forth at the dusky night. Isabel came in on her husband’s arm, 

** Are you here alone, Miss Hare? I really beg your pardon, I sup- 
posed you were with Miss Carlyle.” 

** Where is Cornelia, Barbara ?”’ 

“TI have but just come in,” was Barbara’s reply. I dare say she is 
following me.” 

So she was, for she came upon them as they were speaking, her voice 
raised to tones of anger. 

“ Archibald, what have you been telling Blair about that geranium 
bed? He says you have been ordering him to make it oval. We de- 
cided that it should be square.” 
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*‘ Isabel would prefer it oval,” was his reply. 

“ But it will be best square,” repeated Miss Carlyle. 

“It is all right, Cornelia: Blair has his orders. I wish it to be oval.” 

“ He is a regular muff, is that Blair, and as obstinate as a mule,” cried 
Miss Carlyle. 

“Indeed then, Cornelia, I think him a very civil, good servant.” 

“Oh, of course,” snapped Miss Carlyle. ‘“ You never can see faults 
in anybody. You always were a simpleton in some things, Archibald.” 

Mr. Carlyle laughed good humouredly: he was of an even, calm 
temper : and he had, all his life, been subjected to the left-handed com- 
pliments of his sister. Isabel resented these speeches in her heart: she 
was growing more attached to her husband day by day. “It is well 
everybody does not think so,’”’ cried he, with a glance at his wife and 
Barbara, as they drew round the tea-table. 

The evening went on to ten, and as the timepiece struck the hour, 
Barbara rose _ an her chair in amazement. ‘I did not think it was so 
late. Surely some one must have come for me.” 

“T will inquire,” was Lady Isabel’s answer: and Mr. Carlyle touched 
the bell. No one had come for Miss Hare. 

“Then I fear I must trouble Peter,” cried Barbara. ‘Mamma may 
be — to rest, tired, and papa must have forgotten me. It would never 
do for me to get locked out,” she gaily added. 

“Like you were one night before,” said Mr. Carlyle, significantly. 

He alluded to the night when Barbara was in the grove of trees with 
her unfortunate brother, and Mr. Hare was on the point, unconsciously, 
of locking her out. She had given Mr. Carlyle the history: but its re- 
— now called up a smart pain, and a change passed over her 

ace. 

* Oh! don’t, Archibald!” she uttered, in the impulse of the moment: 
** don’t recal it.”” Isabel wondered. 

“Can Peter take me ?’’ continued Barbara. 

“T had better take you,” said Mr. Carlyle. “ It is late.”’ 

Barbara’s heart beat at the words; it beat as she put her things on; 
as she said good night to Lady Isabel and Miss Carlyle; it beat to throb- 
bing as she went out with him and took his arm. All just as it used 
to be—only that he was now the husband of another. Only! 

It was a warm lovely June night, not moonlight, but bright with its 
summer’s twilight. They went down the park into the road, which 
they crossed, and soon came to a stile. From that stile there led a path 
through the fields which would pass the back of Justice Hare’s. Barbara 
stopped at it. 

** Would you choose the field way to-night, Barbara? The grass will 
be damp. And this is the longest way.” 

*‘ But we shall escape the dust of the road.” 

“Oh! very well, if you prefer it. It will not make three minutes’ 
difference.” | 

“He is very anxious to get home to her!” mentally exclaimed Bar- 
bara. “TI shall fly out upon him presently, or my heart will burst.” 

_ Mr. Carlyle crossed the stile, helped over Barbara, and then gave her 
his arm again. He had taken her parasol, like he had taken it the last 
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night they had Walked together; an elegant little parasol, this, of blue 
silk and white lace, and he did not switch the hedges with it. That 
night was present to Barbara now, with all its words and its delusive 
— terribly present to her was their bitter ending. 

ere are moments in a woman’s life when » is betrayed into 
forgetting the ordinary rules of conduct, and oversteps the bounds of 
propriety; in short, into making a scene. It may not often occur; very 
rarely; perhaps never to a cold, secretive nature, where impulse, feeling, 
and above all, temper, are under tight control. Barbara Hare was now 
working herself up for it. Her love, her jealousy, the never-dying pain 
always preying on her heart-strings since the marriage took place, her 
keen sense of the humiliation which had come home to her, and her 
temper, all were rising fiercely, bubbling up with fiery heat. The even- 
ing she had just passed in their company, their evident happiness, the 
endearments she had seen him (peepers never get any good for them- 
selves) lavish on his wife, were contributing their quota to the grievance, 
and altogether Barbara was going swimmingly on for that state of ner- 
vous excitement when temper, and tongue, and imagination seize the 
reins, and fly off at a mad tangent. She felt like one isolated for ever, 
shut out from all that could make life dear; they were the world, she 
was out of it : what was her existence tohim? But, a little self-control, 
and Barbara would not have uttered words that must remain on her 
mind hereafter like an incubus, dyeing her cheeks red whenever she 
recalled them. It must be remembered (if anything in the shape of 
excuse can be allowable) that she was upon terms of close intimacy with 
Mr. ,Carlyle. Independent of her own ill-omened sentiments for him, 
they had been reared in free intercourse, the one with the other, almost 
as brother and sister. Mr. Carlyle walked on, utterly unconscious that 
a storm was brewing; more than that, he was unconscious of having 
given cause for one ; and dashed into an indifferent, common-place topic 
in the most provoking manner. 

“*‘ When does the justice begin haymaking, Barbara?” 

There was no reply ; Barbara was swelling and panting, and trying to 
keep her emotion down. Mr. Carlyle tried again : 

‘* Barbara, I asked you which day your papa cuts his hay ?” 

Still no reply. Barbara was literally incapable of making one. The 
steam of excitement was on, nearly to its highest pitch. Her throat was 
working, the muscles of her mouth began to twitch, and a convulsive sob, 
or what sounded like it, broke from her. Mr. Carlyle turned his head 


hastily. 

“ Barbara! are you ill? What is it?” 

On it came, passion, temper, wrongs, and nervousness, all boiling over 
together. She shrieked, she sobbed, she was in strong hysterics. Mr. 
Carlyle half carried, half dragged her to the second stile, and placed her 
against it, his arm supporting her; and an old cow and two calves, 
wondering what the disturbance could mean at that sober time of night, 
walked up and stared at them. 

Barbara struggled with her emotion, struggled manfully, and the sobs 
and the shrieks subsided; not the excitement or the passion, She put 
away his arm, and stood with her back to the stile, leaning against it. 
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Mr. Carlyle felt inclined to fly to the pond for water, but he had nothing 
but his hat to get it in. 

“ Are you better, Barbara? What can have caused it?” 

“ What can have caused it!” she burst forth, giving full swing to the 
reins, and forgetting everything. “ You can ask me that ?” 

Mr. Carlyle was struck dumb : but by some inexplicable laws of sym- 
pathy, a dim and very unpleasant consciousness of the truth began to 
steal over him. 

“T don’t understand you, Barbara. If I have offended you in any 
way | am truly sorry.” 

“Truly sorry, no doubt!’ was the retort, the sobs and the shrieks 
again alarmingly near. “ What do you care for me? If I go under the 
sod to-morrow,” stamping it with her foot, “ you have your wife to care 
for: what am I?” 

“ Hush!” he interposed, glancing round, more mindful for her than 
she was for herself. 

“ Hush, yes! You would like me to hush: what is my misery to you? 
I would rather be in my grave, Archibald Carlyle, than endure the life I 
have led since you married her. My pain is greater than I well know 
how to bear.”’ 

“I cannot affect to misunderstand you,” he said, feeling more at a 
nonplus than he had felt for many a day, and heartily wishing the whole 
female creation, save Isabel, somewhere. “ But, my dear Barbara, I 
never gave you cause to think that I—that I—cared for you more than 
I did care.” 

“ Never gave me cause!” she gasped. “ When you have been coming 
to our house constantly, almost like my shadow; when you gave me 
this”—dashing open her mantle, and holding up the locket to his view; 
“‘when you have been more intimate with me than a brother.” 

“ Stay, Barbara. There it is—a brother. I have been nothing else : 
it never occurred to me to be anything else,” he added, in his straight- 
forward truth. 

“ Ay, as a brother, nothing else!” and her voice rose once more with 
her excitement ; it seemed that she would not long control it. ‘“ What 
cared you for my feelings? what recked you that you gained my love ?” 

“ Barbara, hush!” he implored: “do be calm and reasonable. If I 
ever gave you cause to think I regarded you with deeper feeling, I can 
only express to you my deep regret, my repentance, and assure you it was 
done unconsciously.” 

She was growing calmer. ‘The passion was fading, leaving her face 
still and white. She lifted it towards Mr. Carlyle. 

“You treated me ill in showing signs of love, if you felt it not. Why 
did you kiss me ?” 

“I kissed you as I might kiss a sister. Or perhaps as a pretty girl: 
man likes to do so. The close terms on which our families have lived, 
excused—if it did not justify—a degree of familiarity, that might have 
been unseemly in r 

“You need not tell me that,” hotly interrupted Barbara. “Had it 
been a stranger who had won my love and then thrown me from him, do 
you suppose I would have reproached him as I am now reproaching you? 
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No: I would have died, rather than he should have suspected it. If she 
had not come bétween us, should you have loved me ?”’ 

“Do not pursue this unthankful topic,” he besought, almost wishing 
the staring cow would run away with her. 

“I ask you, should you have loved me?” persisted, Barbara, passing 
her handkerchief over her ashy lips. 

“TI don’t know. How can I know? Do I not say to you, Barbara, 
that I only thought of you as a friend, a sister ? i cannot tell what 
might have been.” 

“I could bear it better, but that it was known,” she murmured. “ All 
West —— had coupled us together in their prying gossip, and they 
have only pity to cast to me now. I would far rather you had killed me, 
Archibald.” 

‘“‘T can but express to you my deep regret,” he repeated. “I can 
only hope you will soon forget it all. Let the remembrance of this con- 
versation pass away with to-night; let us still be to each other as friends 
—as brother and sister. Believe me,” he concluded, in a deeper tone, 
“the confession has not lessened you in my estimation.” 

He made a movement as though he would get over the stile, but Bar- 
bara did not stir: the tears were silently coursing down her pallid face. 
At that moment there was an interruption. 

“Ts that you, Miss Barbara ?” 

Barbara started as if she had been shot. On the other side of the 
stile stood Wilson, their upper maid. How long might she have been 
there? She began to explain that Mr. Hare had sent Jasper out, and 
Mrs. Hare had thought it better to wait no longer for the man’s return, 
so had despatched her, Wilson, for Miss Barbara. Mr. Carlyle got over 
the stile, and handed over Barbara. 

“You need not come any further now,”’ she said to him, in a low 


tone. 
“T shall see you home,” was his reply : and he held out hisarm. Bar- 


bara took it. 

They walked on in silence. Arrived at the back gate of the Grove, 
which gave entrance to the kitchen-garden, Wilson went forward. Mr. 
Carlyle took both Barbara’s hands in his. 

‘Good night, Barbara. God bless you.” 

She had had time for reflection; and, the excitement gone, she saw 
her outbreak in all its shame and folly. Mr. Carlyle noticed how sub- 
dued and white she looked. 

‘“‘T think I have been mad,”’ she groaned. “I must have been mad 
to say what Idid. Forget that it was uttered.” 

**T told you I would.” 

“You will not betray me to—to—your wife ?” she panted. 

‘* Barbara !” 

“Thank you. Good night.” 

But he still retained her hands. ‘In a short time, Barbara, I trust 
you will find one more worthy to receive your love than I have been.” 

“‘ Never,” she impulsively answered. “I do not love and forget so 
lightly. In the years to come, in my old age, I shall still be nothing but 
Barbara Hare.” 
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Mr. Carlyle walked away in a fit of musing. The revelation had 
given him pain (and possibly a little bit of flattery into the bargain), for 
he was fond of pretty Barbara. Fond in his way; not in hers; not with 
the sort of fondness he felt for his wife. He asked his conscience 
whether his manner to her in the past days had been a tinge warmer 
than we bestow upon a sister, and he decided that it might have been, 
but he most certainly had never cast a suspicion to the mischief it was 


at heartily hope she’ll soon find somebody to her liking, and forget 
me,” was his concluding thought. ‘As to living and dying Barbara 
Hare, that’s all moonshine; the sentimental rubbish that girls like 
icant 

*¢ Archibald !” 

He was passing the very last tree in the park, the nearest to his house, 
and the interruption came from a dark form standing under it. 

‘Ts it you, my dearest ?” 

‘I came out to meet you. Have you not been very long ?” 

‘“‘] think I have,” he answered, as he drew his wife to his side, and 
walked on with her. ‘“‘ We met one of the servants at the second stile, 
but I went all the way.” 

«You have been intimate with the Hares ?” 

“Quite so. Cornelia is related to them.” 

‘Do you think Barbara pretty ?” 

“ Very.” 

“ Then—intimate as you were—lI wonder you never fell in love with 
her.”’ 

Mr. Carlyle laughed; a very conscious laugh, considering the recent 
interview. 

«‘ Did you, Archibald ?”’ 

The words were spoken in a low tone, almost, or he fancied it, a 
tone of emotion, and he looked at her in amazement. ‘ Did I what, 
Isabel ?” 

“You never loved Barbara Hare ?” 

“ Loved Aer! What is your head running on, Isabel? I never loved 
but one: and that one I made my own; my cherished wife.” 
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PRINCE DOLGOROUKOW’S RUSSIA.* 


Russta is in our days, thanks to the enlightened impulse given YY the 
Emperor Alexander II., entering upon indispensable reforms—reforms 
which Prince Dolgoroukow aserts can alone save her from a political 
cataclysm. Hence many questions surge to the surface which can onl 
be solved by the aid of publicity, and many grievances remain to be alle- 
viated which will probably only become so by exposure. The princely 
author, who now takes up the pen for this double purpose, is himself an 
example of a very extraordinary and anomalous state of things. He says, 
to write upon Russia a man must be a Russian, his country having no 
resemblance with any other, and its historical wae 8 having taken 
place under utterly exceptional circumstances. Yet he writes in France, 
compelled to do so by the censure, which in his own country, he says, is 
afflicted with two sore diseases—fear and idiocy. Again, » a are five 
or six Russian printing-presses in Europe, a:d yet he writes in the French 
language. This, he tells us, because the retrograde party, backed by the 
bureaucracy—protectors of mystery and falsehood—are far more in fear 
of the publicity of exposure attendant upon publicity in the French 
language than of anything that is simply limited to the Russians them- 
selves. Hence it is that civilisation is often as much derived from pres- 
sure coming from without, as from purely national susceptibilities. 
Russia, says Prince Dolgoroukow, is, in a political and administrative 
point of view, a vast edifice with a’ European exterior, but furnished and 
conducted within after an Asiatic fashion. The greater portion of the 
Russian functionaries, disguised in more or less European costumes, exer- 
cise their powers like true Tartars. As at Naples—it is not that there 
are not plenty of good laws—there are fifteen volumes of one thousand 
pages each of laws and decrees; but the first article, by placing the 
emperor above all law, transforms these fifteen thick volumes into a very 
voluminous and a very bad joke. Russian administration reposes on the 
equality of all; not before the law, as in Europe, but before the capri- 
ciousness of power and the venality of the administration, as in Asia. If 
a law in Russia is useful to the court, or to the bureaucracy, it will be 
carried out with zeal ; if useless, it will be neglected; if opposed to their 
interests, it will never be put into execution at all. The emperor reigns, 
the bureaucracy governs; and the latter, again, is itself swayed by all- 
powerful lucre. Between a people of most admirable qualities, and a 
sovereign full of good and generous intentions, interposes a corrupt, 
greedy, thievish bureaucracy—triple extract of the worst and vilest pas- 
sions. The emperor is thus deceived, and knows less of Russia than 
many of his humblest subjects; and official and organised falsehoods are 
propagated from the lowest to the highest functionaries. What must 
they be by the time they arrive at the highest functionary of all? A 
governor-general lately carried his contempt of the law so far as to pub- 
licly marry his daughter, although she was already provided witn a 
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husband. The emperor only heard of the circumstance accidentally, and 
even then the governor's influence was so great that he sent off the 
newly-married couple, not furtively, but comfortably, and even ostenta- 
a by the high roads of the empire. ‘“ Russian administration,” says 
the prince, “is an organised venality reposing upon a state of permanent 
anarchy, concealed from the eyes of the emperor and of Europe’ by the 
veil of official falsehood.”’ 

Even justice, we are told by the cynical prince, does not exist in Russia. 
To obtain justice, if one is an honest man, or to commit an act of injustice 
for selfish purposes, bribery is of first necessity. Only it is of no use 
bribing the wrong person. 

A stranger, established at St. Petersburg, wished to obtain a situation as con- 
tractor. He applied to the chargé d'affaires of his own country, a person high 
in esteem and of great intelligence, and asked his support. The chargé d’aflaires 
explained that diplomatists could not be responsible for contractors, but, he 
adiled, he ought to be aware as to how these things are managed in Russia: 
that he must give money to Count So-and-so, and make presents to the mistress 
of the count’s father; that the latter being the head of the department he 
sought to supply, his success would then be certain. “Alas, sir!” said the 
merchant, in reply, “1 have already given so much to the count, and so much to 
the mistress of the count’s father; they took my money, made me promises, and 
have done nothing.” 

In Russia, justice is written and secret. There are no public courts, no 

trials, and, consequently, no advocates or barristers. In 1835, 
his Royal Highness Prince Peter of Oldenbourg founded a school of 
jurisprudence at his own private expense ; the pupils are, however, still in 
a minority at the ministry of justice. The present minister of justice said 
to Prince Dolgoroukow that it would be dangerous to admit counsel to 
plead at the bar in Russia, as it might tend to spread the knowledge of 
the laws beyond the circle of public functionaries! Yet are the public 
supposed to eon the law, and to be amenable to it. This same minister 
abrogates the rights of the emperor himself; proscribes foreign travel, 
except after a certain number of years’ service; orders the superiors 
to watch the private life of their inferiors, and even forbids their having 
recourse to law to defend their rights without his sanction. 

The military, or exceptional jurisdictions, are amongst the most intole- 
rable evils connected with the administration of the law in Russia. An 
example will best explain the working of this system. It occurred in 


1856: 

A landed proprietor in the provinee of Nijni, Mr. R., formed his serfs that 
being in want of money he was under the necessity of selling them. The 
peasants made him a present of a considerable sum of money, upon the condi- 
tion that they should not be sold. The miserable man took the money, and 
sold his land and serfs to M. P. When the latter came to take possession of 
his newly-acquired property, the peasants refused to obey him, affirming, with 
reason and justice, that they had paid not to be sold. Government despatched 
a young aide-de-camp of the emperor’s to the spot, but he, instead of limiting 
his functions to an inquiry, as was his duty, and wishing to conciliate M. P., 
whose son-in-law is one of the most important functionaries of the political 
police, had the impudence to prescribe to the government and council of regency 

the province of Nijni to exile to Siberia such among the peasantry as he 
designated by name. Luckily for them, and for the province of Nijni, the 
governor happened to be, very exceptionally, a man as well known as he was 
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esteemed for his noble and enlightened sentiments, and for his generous and 
liberal views—General Alexander M., brother to the conqueror of Kars. He 
refused to obey the orders of this little pasha, and referred the matter to the 
minister of the interior. It would have been supposed, and with reason, that 
this aide-de-camp, who had dared to trample the laws of the country under his 
feet, and who had of his own free will elected himself into a criminal tribunal, 
would have been erased from the army list. Quite the contrary. Strongly pro- 
tected by the camarilla, he received a decoration, and was appointed to the 
vice-chancellorship of the ministry of war! 

In 1849, a society of young men who read prohibited books and wrote 
political squibs were denounced, tried by a military tribunal, and ordered 
to be shot. Their lives were spared, but they were sent, some to Siberia, 
and others to serve as soldiers in the Caucasus. Such as remain alive 
were not restored to their friends, even by the amnesty of 1856. Cer- 
tain brothers once disputed the right of the elder to an inheritance on 
the ground of illegitimacy, and declared that he was their serf. The 
litigation lasted a long time, and the young man would have been 
doomed to slavery all his life had not a high functionary thought it 
worth while to gamble part of his patrimony from him, and then to 
instal him in his rightful possession, so that he might be duly paid. The 
papers referring to this affair were accidentally destroyed by a fire at a 
post-house. 

A landed proprietor in one of the central provinces of Russia had a suit in 
the civil chamber of the province, presided over by his uncle. Knowing the 
venality of the latter, he was irritated, but noways surprised, to learn that his 
adversary had made over 10,000 roubles to his uncle, and had gained his cause. 
He went to the president and reproached him with the act. ‘ My dear 
nephew,” said the old man to him, “ you are a great deal too excitable in the 
first place; and, in the second, you know nothing about business. If I had de- 
cided in your favour, your adversary would have appealed to the senate, and I 
should have got nothing by the transaction. I am not such a fool as that. L 
took 10,000 roubles; 5000 are for myself, the other 5000 are yours; take 
them. With that money you can appeal to the senate, and | know you will gain 
your suit.” 

A merchant, arbitrarily detained in prison at Moscow by an officer of 
police, insisted that he should be tried. ‘ What !” exclaimed the official, 
as surprised as irritated, ‘‘ you dare to ask to be put upon your trial ? 
After that, the first come will ask to be tried! Why, it is frightful! Can 
any one conceive such audacity !”’ 

Contempt of the laws, and an utter indifference to all sense of right 
among the lower classes, leads to a similar state of feeling with regard to 
the superior classes of functionaries. We are, however, surprised to 
read the following of the well-known Prince Woronzow, from whom we 
had expected better things : 

In a southern province Count M. had a suit, and won his cause, before the 
senate. The governor-general of that country, who administered it for thirty 
years, and who had been brought up in England, the classic country of legality, 
refused to put the ukase of the senate into execution. After the lapse of a cer- 
tain time, another ukase arrived, ordering the verdict to be at once carried into 
force. One of the principal employés of the government remarked upon this : 
“ Well, prince, I suppose the order of the senate must be obeyed.” ‘ My dear 
fellow,” laughed the prinee, “ you are very simple; who is going to put the 
orders of the senate into execution ? Don’t pay the slightest attention to them, 
and it is all over,” 
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The administration in Russia has for basis the most absolute despotism, 
sometimes clothed with an appearance of legal forms, but at others exer- 
cised without the slightest attempt at concealment. In all the numerous 
steps of the ladder, from top to bottom, it is robbery and deceit. The 
most curious thing is, that such portion of the rural population who are 
en to enjoy civic rights are more oppressed than the scrfs. The 
me of obtaining money are sometimes, as far as ingenuity is con- 


cerned, not worthy of even a Tartar: 


In a district tilled by crown peasants, a colossal stone, weighing several 
thousand kilogrammes, lay in the midst of the fields. One day the head of the 
district arrived, assembled the peasants, and told them that he had received the 
emperor’s order to remove the stone to St. egies, 3 The peasants protested, 
appealing to the immense weight of the mass, and begged their chief to save 
them from such a task. The latter consented, and promised to obtain the 
revocation of an order that had never been issued, upon their disbursing a large 


sum of money. 
A little more ingenuity is, however, at times displayed : 


In the province of Viatka, about thirty years ago, the secretary of the council 
of regency had a habit, when addressed by a citizen or a peasant in reference to 
any matter of business, of saying, ‘“ Go to the d—1l!” and then turning on his 
heel. An employé would then address the disconcerted petitioner, and ask him 
what the secretary had said to him. ‘“ He told me to go tothe d—l!” “ Why 
then you should go there.’ “I do not understand you.” ‘ What, don’t 
you know that the d—l gives audiences twice a week, at a certain hour 
in the evening, in the house of a back street! ‘Take my advice, go there, and 
you will benefit by it, only you will have to pay Monsieur le Diable.” The peti- 
tioner went to the place indicated, was introduced into a large room badly lit 
up, and divided by a partition. On the other side of the partition a voice asked 
the petitioner what he wanted. ‘“Monseigneur le Diable, I come upon such or such 
a business.” And the objects were explained. The pretended demon, always 
behind his partition, replied: ‘‘ Deposit such a sum on the table that is near 
you, and run away as fast as you can. Your bequests shall be granted.” 


Prince Dolgoroukow says he knew the man personally who played the 
— of demon ahen he was secretary to a provincial regency. After 
aving made a considerable fortune by such means, he went to St. 
Petersburg, bribed the proper parties, on got appointed vice-governor in 
his native province, where he indulged in almost daily exactions. 
The process is much more simple at times. The wife of the governor- 
agg of one of the largest cities of the empire purchased certain public 
aths. Wishing to enlarge her property, she offered the proprietor of an 
adjoining house half its value. Being refused, she gained her point by 
declaring that the governor-general would send him into exile for impru- 
dent words and political opinions. A stranger was one day run down by 
an infuriated ox in the streets of a provincial town. The injured man 
was taken to an hospital, where he remained two months. On his 
recovery the police mulcted him in the charge for feeding the ox for that 
eriod, it having been detained as implicated in wounding and otherwise 
injuring him. 
In the historical portion of his work, Prince Dolgoroukow emits doubts 
upon the legal marriage of Catherine with Peter I. No act, he says, 
attesting to the legality of the union has ever been found. 
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Here are (he adds) three facts that contradict this marriage: The 7th (18th 
of May, 1711, the Czarevitch Alexis, son of Peter I., by his marri wit 
Eudoxie Laponhine (afterwards divorced and shut up in a convent), being at 
Brunswick, where he was about to marry the Princess Charlotte of Brunswick- 
Bevern, wrote to Catherine in Russia the following letter, which commenced 
with the French word ‘‘ madame :” 


“ Mapame,—I am told that my father has declared you to be his wife. (This 
in allusion to her having been crowned empress.) I pray you accept my com- 
pliments, and continue your good feelings towards me ; upon the latter I permit 
myself to reckon. I dare not write to my father to congratulate him, not having 
received any news by writing upon the subject.” 


Alexis congratulates Catherine neither upon the celebration of a marriage, nor 
upon the publication of a marriage previously concluded; he congratulates her 
with having been declared to be a wife. The original letter exists in the 
archives. 

On the occasion of the prosecution of the czarevitch in 1718, that prince, fre- 
quently put to the torture, acknowledged, after having been put to the question 
on the Sth of February, that at the time of his departure from Russia, in 
October, 1716, he met, oskes Riga and Liban, his aunt, Princess Mary (sister 
of Peter I., who was returning from Carlsbad). Princess Mary said to him, 
among other things, ‘‘ Your mother (the ex-Czarine Eudoxie, shut up in a convent) 
has had visions telling her that your father would take her back again, would 
live with her, and she should have children.” ‘Taking the visions at what they 
are worth, it remains clear that if Peter had been wedded with Catherine, the 
Princess Mary never could have said that her brother might once more live with 
the Czarine Eudoxie. This passage, omitted in the printed text of the ezarevitch’s 
trial, exists in the official manuscript. Lastly, three months afterwards, the 18th 
of May, the Czarevitch Alexis, after having been once more subjected to torture, 
acknowledged that the Archbishop of Riazane had said to him, “ Be prudent ; 
your father cannot marry whilst his wife is alive; he will never take her back 
from the convent, and yet we must have a heir to the crown !” 


Prince Dolgoroukow does not say much in reference to himself in his 
work, as he reserves that for his ‘* Memoirs,” the materials for which, as 
well as other important documents, are, we gather from various passages in 
the work, in this country. But it is evident from the following extract 
that he has suffered more than enough to make him a partisan : 


In 1843, we published in Paris, under the pseudonym of Count d’Almagro, a 
amphilet on the Russian nobility, in which we spoke of the States-General of 
613. ‘The Emperor Nicholas, irritated, ordered us to return to Russia, We 

accordingly went back. Madame N., impelled by personal spite, and the Sieur 
Jacques ‘I’, a Russian spy, had denounced us as being part of 1 do not know 
what conspiracy. Our papers were examined, and proofs soon obtained that we 
had never conspired. We were then ordered, in the emperor’s name, to go and 
occupy a small administrative employment at Viatka. We refused, basing our 
refusal on the right given by the law to every Russian nobleman to serve, or not 
to serve, as he likes. The emperor thereupon ordered us to go in exile to Viatka, 
where we should be placed under the surveillance of the police; and he pre- 
scribed, before our departure for exile, that a medical man should be sent to us 
to attest our sanity. The doctor came, and we must do him the justice to sa 
that he was much confused at the ridiculous position in which he was placed. 
We could not help remarking to him that one of the most manifest proofs of foll 
consisted in looking upon persons in their senses as fools. He smiled, pretend 
not to understand, and, after five minutes’ conversation about the rain and fine 
weather, withdrew, never having gone beyond the bounds of an extreme polite- 
ness, or having addressed to us the slightest question. ‘The report went abroad 
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at that time in St. Petersburg that we had been flogged by the emperor’s order, 
as several men and women indubitably were under his reign. It is not so, how- 
ever, with regard to ourselves; if it had been true, we should never have 
hesitated to proclaim it aloud, as we relate the doctor’s visit. The ignominious 
treatment to which a despot subjects those who are in his power, and who can 
obtain no redress, are acts of the basest cowardice; they cover .with dishonour 
and infamy not the victims who are subjected to such, but the tyrant who orders 
them, and who, in so doing, gives himself up to public contempt. 


It is needless to say that the prince does not intend to go back again 
to Russia ; he appears to have adopted Paris as a séjour d’agrément, and 
London as a safe refuge in times of trouble. Hence he is no more lenient 
with the existing state of things than with the past, albeit granting great 
qualities to the present emperor. ‘“ We have just learned,” he says in a 
postscript to one of his chapters, “ that M. Ounkovski, formerly marshal 
of the nobility of Tver, and M, Européous, gentleman of Tver, have been 
exiled, the first to Viatka, and the second to Perm, for having believed 
that the rights of the nobility were really granted to them. Voila un 
beau régime: ]’Empereur Nicolas n’aurait pas mieux fait !”’ 

That, in a country where peculation pervades all ranks, and venality is 
rife from high to low, the grossest malpractices should exist in the ad- 
ministration of military affairs and military contracts, could only be 
anticipated. None of that grievous surprise is exacted similar to what 
was experienced when the old, sedate, paternal, and bigoted government of 
Austria was found to be corrupt to the core. The last war (1853-1856), 
says the prince, came to reveal in all its horror the frightful state of the 
Russian military administration, completely given up to that bureaucracy 
which considers theft as its right. 


General Z., appointed to the general direction of the administration of the army, 
named his father-in-law Sch chief of the military commissariat, and gave 
to his brother-in-law W. a place in the administration. It is thus that in Russia 
they administer by families. ‘The troops received mouldy biscuits and rotten 
meat ; several of the colonels were paid by Z. to tolerate this robbery ; those 
who conducted themselves as honest men, and complained, found that all repre- 
sentations were in vain, Z, being powerfully protected by the whole of the 
bureaucracy. 

The chiefs of the “ company of beeves ” (volovii roty), selected by Z., when re- 
ceiving from him, say, five hundred oxen, were made to sign a receipt for six 
hundred. They had no other alternative but to complete the number by seizing 
upon such cattle as might fall into their hands in the localities traversed by the 
troops, and that is just what they did. At the same time, the inferior local 
authorities would readily deliver over a certificate asserting the death of an 
animal that had never existed for a bribe of some five or six roubles. On the 
occasion of the retreat of our troops from the banks of the Danube into Russia, 
the chief of one of these beeves, or cattle companies, had a dead ox conveyed on 
a cart for many hundreds of miles, and at every halt he obtained a certificate for 
one that day deceased. Speaking generally, in this last war cattle formed one 
of the most lucrative branches of bureaucratic peculation. Thus, one day govern- 
ment received an official report that a new depét of eighteen hundred oxen had 
been formed in that part of the province of the Crimea which is situated beyond 
the peninsula. These oxen never existed. Yet were they supposed to have been 
purchased, supposed to have been fed for several months, after the lapse of which 
time they were reported to have been slain, and to have been salted—salt having 
also been purchased for that purpose—and each of these mythological oxen 
brought to the inventors of this proceeding about 300 roubles, or 1200 francs ! 

On the occasion of the occupation of the Danubian Provinces by our troops 
in 1853, the order was given from St. Petersburg to make large purchases of 
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barley, oats, hay, &c. Z. only used a very small proportion of the money sent 
for these purchases on the purpose intended. When our troops had to evacuate 
these provinces hurriedly in 1854, Z. presented to the commanderin-chief a 
report, in which he represented the utter impossibility of removing the vast 
magazines which he was supposed to have organised. An order was aceordingly 
sent to destroy them, but as there was little or nothing to burn, a number of 
Wallachian and Moldavian barns and granaries were fired, and the feat was 
achieved. 

People of all classes, from both metropolises and all parts of the empire, sent 
clothing materials and objects of primary necessity to the army; but nothing 
reached the soldiers, who were often in want of the most indispensable objects. 
The goods sent to the Crimea no sooner reached the administration than they 
were divided among the different chiefs for their personal use, or sold to the 


Jews, who circulated them to their advantage. 


This, we are told, although the gifts for the soldiers, presided over b 
the Empress Marie herself, were entrusted to the care of Count Mich 
Wielhorski and Prince Gregory Dalgoroukow, both of whom ultimately 
perished of typhus in carrying out, or rather attempting to carry out, 
the charge entrusted to them. 


When our unfortunate soldiers, so much to be admired for their courage, 
their abnegation, and their resignation, happened to be so wounded that they 
could be transported to hospitals at a distance from the field of battle, they 
were placed on carts, the very clothes which had been sent to them bei 
refused to them. Scarcely covered with old military great-coats, torn and ful 
of holes, they were led away, during the severity of the winter season, regard- 
less of their sufferings and privations. There were provisional military hos- 
pitals in all towns and large places, the heads of which, instead of interestin 
themselves in the welfare of the unfortunates that were brought to them, le 
them to moan on the carts for hours together, whilst they were feasting, im- 
bibing champagne, or gambling. Did any of the unfortunates die, their names 
were entered on the hospital list, their bodies were deposited in cellars where 
the cold would preserve them for a considerable time from decomposition, and, 
in the mean time, the — for feeding the deceased, and of the medicines 
supposed to have been employed in the treatment of their cases, were entered 
upon the list of hospital expenses. When the cellars became too full of dead 
bodies, they were put into coffins hastily constructed, and removed to the 
burial-ground. Often have these badly constructed coffins been seen to break 
down even on this short transit, and the bodies roll upon the soil in a state of 
utter nakedness ; they were not even wrapped in linen, the charge for which 
was monopolised, like all other things, by the military administration. 


We were not, it appears, the only sufferers from mismanagement in 
the Crimea. The French suffered quite as much as we did, and the un- 
fortunate Muscovite had the venality of his superiors pitted against him, 
in addition to all the other accumulated evils of war, exposure, privation, 
and climate. Well may the Russian official of every minor degree afford 
to drink champagne! “I saw in the Crimea,” said an old soldier to 
Prince Dolgoroukow, “ French soldiers and Sardinian soldiers: ah, those 
were happy fellows! They were well fed, and treated with considera- 
tion. As to us, we were in want of the common necessaries of life; we 
were first robbed, and then beaten by those who robbed us.” 

The papers have alluded to a proposal made by the Rothschilds to 
purchase the railroad from St. Petersburg to Moscow for a sum of eighty 
millions of roubles in gold. This would have been a magnificent thing 
for Russia. But the offer was not accepted, not because the eighty. 
millions would not have been a fair price for a line which, thanks to the 
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venality of the bureaucracy, has cost one hundred and twenty millions of 
roubles, and brings in little or nothing, but because the said bureaucracy 
did not like to see themselves superseded by a house which would not 
countenance malversation and robbery, and which might summon the 
whole Russian administration at the bar of European public opinion, to 
be scouted as it deserves. 

The civil list is, it appears, open to many reforms in Rassia. ' It has 
been the custom hitherto, however low the state of finances, to build a 
special palace for every one of the grand-dukes on the occasion of their 
settling in life. Half a century ago Alexander I. had three brothers, of 
whom only one had sons; in the present day, the Emperor Alexander II. 
has five sons, three brothers, and four nephews—altogether, twelve grand- 
dukes. Following this progression, Russia may expect to be able to 
boast by the end of the present century of more than fifty grand-dukes. 
It must not be forgotten that under Peter I., a century and a half ago, 
there were nineteen princes Galitsyne, of whom seven only in the pre- 
sent day have descendants in the male line, yet there are now upwards 
of one hundred and twenty princes Galitsyne living. 

When the empress-mother travels, she is not attended by a mere suite, 
but by a whole tribe of servitors of all grades and positions. A whole 
hotel is always taken beforehand, at an expense of from three to four 
thousand francs a day. Upon the occasion of her passage of the Simplon 
in 1859, fresh horses had to be sent on for miles, and even then a portion 
of the followers and baggage had to proceed to Nice by way of Mount 
Cenis. “If,” says Prince Dolgoroukow, “they fancy at the court of 
Russia that, by such exorbitant and unpardonable wastefulness, they pro- 
duce an effect worthy of the power of a vast empire in Europe, they are 
much in error, for it is the contrary effect that is produced. These 
journeys, marked by the seal of an Oriental and purely Asiatic luxury, 
only excite laughter in Europe, where they take us for half-civilised 
people, entertaining the wish worthy of Asia, of dazzling by our dis- 


lay.” 

But of all the evils that Russia groans under, that of the political police 
is transcendent in its bad working; it is not only that it makes personal 
liberty an uncertainty, but it undermines all social ties. It also opens an 
almost inexhaustible field for plunder, of which its acolytes, it can be 
readily imagined, are not slow to avail themselves. The ordinary process 
is simple enough: 

A wealthy man is arrested. 

“ What am I accused of ?” inquires the trembling victim. 

“ Of having taken part in treasonable proceedings.”’ 

“ But I have always kept aloof from all society, and been most careful 
not to mix myself up with political matters.” 

“So much the better for you; it will be easy to justify yourself after 
one or two interrogatories.” 

“‘ When shall I be examined ?” 

“ Oh, every one is examined in his turn, according to the date of his 
arrestatiou.”’ 

“ Will my turn come soon ?” 

“ Hum! there are more than two thousand imprisoned before you; 
your turn may possibly come in two or three years’ time. 

Seeing the effect produced by this astounding piece of intelligence, the 
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police agent begins to insinuate that by the sacrifice of a certain sum of 
money (the demand being regulated by the previously well-ascertained 
means of the victim) he may be at once liberated. There is no resisting 
the alternative. When, however, as sometimes happens, the alternative is 
refused, then the victims are loaded with chains, consigned to dungeons, 
subjected to the most frightful tortures, and martyrised, till, to save 
themselves from insupportable agony, they plead guilty. They are then 
sent to Siberia, and their property is passed over to their heirs if Rus- 
sians, but confiscated if Poles. 

Instances have been known, and happily too many, in which on 
the return of persons thus unjustly exiled, their property has been 
restored to them by their heirs; but Prince Dolgoroukow details many 
sad instances where the contrary has been the case. The senator Paul 
Divow took possession of the lands of his exiled — and left the 
latter in abject misery, refusing to send him even the slightest assistance ! 
The unfortunate man having appealed for even a small sum of money, 
the only answer he got from the man who was living on his estate, was 
that he did not recognise a rebel for his nephew! The senator Dmitri 
Lanskoi, whose wife was aunt and heir to Prince Alexander Odoievski, 
betrayed and delivered up the latter to the police upon the occasion of 
his taking refuge in his. house and asking for a single night’s asylum. 
By this act he became possessor of his worldly goods. The young 
Divow and Prince Odoievski both perished in the Caucasus in exile. 

Not only are social relations thus broken up by such a frightful state 
of things, but mistakes of an almost ludicrous character sometimes occur. 
Thus, for example, Prince Peter Dolgoroukow, the author of the work 
before us, has occasion to explain that when Herzen, the well-known 
editor of the Memoirs of Catherine, speaks of certain discreditable acts 
of Prince Dolgoroukow at Perm and Viatka, Prince Peter having been 
an exile at both these places, naturally thought that he was the person 
alluded to; but he declares that it was a Prince Michel. Herzen, versed 
in the peculiarities of Russia, where, as we have before seen, there are 
upwards of one hundred and twenty princes of the same name, ought 
to have distinguished between one and another when penning anything 
that was likely to be detractory to a whole tribe or clan of princes. 

But even Prince Peter = i morality has, according to his 
own admission, been sorely tried: it was when the priesthood were en- 
rolled among the fraternity of the political police. 


Here is what happened to us at Moskow, a few years after our return from 
exile at Viatka! The priest to whom we were confessing that year, asked us if 
we loved the emperor? Never shall we forget that solemn moment; our con- 
fusion was extreme: to speak the truth was to be sent back to Viatka, a thing 
we had no desire to do. ‘To lie is always an indignity ; besides, one cannot de- 
ceive God, who sees into the depths of human conscience, and knows the most 
secret thoughts. After a moment’s reflection, we addressed the following 
mental prayer to God. ‘“O Lord, thou seest with what individuals I have to 
do in this country; pardon me, in Thy infinite mercy, the disgraceful falsehood 
that I am obliged to tell!” And the prelate repeating the question: “ Do you 
love the emperor?” we answered, “ Yes.” It was doing that which was wrong, 
we know it, and to punish ourselves we make public acknowledgment of it, but 
we had no wish to return into exile, and was it not an atrocious government 
which could so degrade religion as to make of it a branch of political detection 
and inquisition ? 
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newspapers, magazines, or reviews are permitted to enter Russia 
by the post. must be subscribed for at the office itself. 
All travellers, be they Russian or foreigners, have all their books taken 
from them on passing the frontier, even guide-books or conversation- 
books, or even engravings or drawings. They are removed to the nearest 
censor, who returns them or not, just as suits his fancy or convenience. 
All strangers arriving at St. Petersburg have to appear before the poli- 
tical police, who interrogate them as to their objects in travelling, as to 
whom they are acquainted with, and what letters of introduction they 
are bearers of. An Englishman, wearied with the questions put to him 
one day as to the object of his travelling, replied to General D. that his 
puny had no apne political object. “Then why do you come 
?” insisted the general. “To be cured of the spleen,” was the 
“Hf our European reader,” sys Privee Dolgorouk to ask 
our readers, says Prince Do ukow, ‘‘ were to ask us 
what party or what opinion aati Russia in - eee day, we should 
be much embarrassed to find a suitable reply. The actual march of 
events in Russia presents the spectacle of a permanent strugele, daily 
renewed, of the bureaucracy, supported by the camarilla and the political 
police, against public opinion and against the true interests of the coun- 
try, and supported by the enlightened portion of the nobility, 
all the serious and honest men in Russia, and by the Russian press, 
which, by its high intelligence and eminent loyalty, has found means to 
render the greatest services to the country during the five years that have 
elapsed since the termination of Nicholas’s reign. This deplorable situa- 
tion as we have thus signalised it, this incessant struggle, is replete with 
serious dangers to the future. St. Petersburg, the theatre of intrigues 
ever since its foundation, is now more busy than ever with such; at a 
moment of such solemn gravity as that opened by important reforms, 
at once by the emperor and by public opinion, personal interests, 
rivalries founded on self-love, and, more than all, cases of individual 
— come every day to obstruct and vitiate the progress of events. 
The Russian goverment resembles at this moment a vessel cast upon the 
sea, at hap-hazard, without an object ; the captain is animated with the 
best intentions, but the pilots and officers are incurably stupid. Between 
them and the passengers of the ship there exists the ; fooe.n aversion—a 
constant struggle. The captain cannot make up his mind to supplant 
them by men of capacity ; he prefers waiting till the officers die away 
and the men of capacity have grown old and no longer capable, before he 
entrusts to them the management of the ship; in the mean time, the vessel 
may go upon a rock. Such, in a few words, is the actual condition of 
Russia.” 

Elsewhere the prince, whose politics, however moderate, must be ad- 
mitted with the caution essential to a person writing under the peculiar 
circumstances in which he is placed, says: “ At this hour Russia is at the 

int where France was in 1785 ; she is moving onwards to her 1789, that 

te which would have been so prosperous and brilliant for France had 
it not been for the incurable obstinacy of a few short-sighted men! In 
the name of God, save us—save us from 1793!” 
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BURMAH.* 


At any other time than the present, a work on Burmah would be 

ssed over with the indifference which travels in remote and little- 

own regions too often meet with. Cireumstances have arisen, how- 
ever, to attach a very peculiar interest to the territories that extend 
between India and China, and which comprise the valleys of the Irawady, 
the May-Nam, and the May-Kiang, or of Burmah, Siam, and Cochin- 
China, with the Malayan peninsula. ‘The French,” Mr. Marshall re- 
marks, “are evidently desirous of obtaining a footing in India; they 
have waged an unsuccessful war with Cochin-China; their emissary occu- 
pies an important position at Ava; their troops have been operating in 
the Chinese waters; and there is every reason to believe that they will 
again be found asserting the dignity of the tricolor before the walls of 
Pekin. It is true that their next movement must be associated with 
the union flag of perfide Albion, but who can foresee what complications 
may arise out of the ill-assorted alliance? Who can tell, that after 
forcing submission from the Celestials, the arms of France may not be 
turned against Cochin-China, as a step towards that acquisition of terri- 
tory in the south of Burmah, which is evidently the object of imperial 
ambition ?”’—an alternative which is more than probable. The East may 
be made to furnish its Savoy contingent as well as the West. 

Previous to the year 1796, when Colonel Symes was accredited to 
Ava, little was known of Burmah. ‘Trade, under certain restrictions, 
was opened with Rangoon, on the Irawady, but the authorities were so 
arrogant and exacting that it never developed itself. The people, op- 
pressed by the same tyrannous persecutions, took refuge in Chittagong, 
at that time a British province. ‘The Burmese invaded our territory, 
and a British force was sent to expel them. This was in 1799. Twelve 
years after this, in 1811, a native prince, Bur-Hing, took refuge in 
Chittagong, and organised there a conspiracy against the king, who was 
so indisposed in consequence against the British, that Captain Canning’s 
mission failed to convince him of our non-complicity in the proceedings 
of the rebels. The eoneiliatory policy adopted by the Company’s govern- 
ment had the usual and inevitable results of eneouraging insolence of 
demeanour. Such a line of conduct is always looked upon by Orientals 
as weakness. A letter was addressed by the King of Ava to the Mar- 
quis of Hastings, demanding the cession of Chittagong, Ramor Moor- 
shedabad, and Dacea. ‘This failing, in 1823, the Rajah of Assam having 
taken refuge in our territories, the Burmese invaded the island of Sha- 
pooree, and being expelled, a remonstrance was addressed to King 
Tharawady (whose name, like that of the great river of Burmah, illus- 
trates the construction of the language), and was received, as might have 
been anticipated, with the utmost insolence and contempt. It became 
absolutely necessary to put up with such conduct no longer, and war was 
declared in March, 1824. The British fleet, with Sir Archibald Camp- 


* Four Years in Burmah. By W. H. Marshall, Esq., late Editor of the 
Rangoon Chronicle. Two Vols. Charles J. Skeet. 
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bell as commander of the forces, entered the Irawady on the 10th of 
May, and soon afterwards our fieg was flying over the maritime capital 
of Burmah. Negrais, Arracan, Martaban, and other important places, 
successively succumbed, and the first war terminated with the cession 
of the Tenasserim and Arracan provinces, and liberty to trade on the 
Irawady, but, as usual, under absurd and impracticable -:onditions. 
There is no protectionist like your dunder-headed Oriental. Amherst 
was selected as the British port, but it was afterwards changed to Maul- 
main, higher up the river, and which has since risen into an important 
commercial mart, the trade of which is rapidly increasing. The Bur- 
mese were not yet, however, brought to a sense of responsibility. They 
vented their insolence and extortion on all British traders that came into 
their clutches, whipping some, putting others in the stocks, and otherwise 
maltreating them: ‘The unfortunate merchants and ship-masters pro- 
tested to the Indian government against such outrages, and a vat vo 
was sent to bring the Burmese once more to reason. An account of 
this second Burmese war has been given by Lieutenant Laurie, of the 
Madras Artillery. On this occasion, Martaban and Bassein were added 
to our conquests, and the steamers proceeded far up the Irawady, re- 
ducing the fortified cities of Pegu and Prome, whilst a land force ad- 
vanced from the north by the Aeng pass, cutting off all communication 
with Ava. Thus was the important province of Pegu added to our 
colonial possessions. 

Mr. Marshall, the author of the work now before us, arrived in Burmah 
in 1854, seven months after peace had been proclaimed. The country 
was in anything but a settled condition; conspiracies were almost every 
day discovered, dacoities and murders committed, and rebellions or- 
ganised. But still there were prospects of improvement and of hope 
for the future, at least for that kind of hope which the enterprising 
Anglo-Saxon appears always to indulge in, however fatal the climate, 
or however insolent and bloodthirsty the people may be. Maulmain 
itself, with pestilence in its suburbs, and assassination stalking abroad 
in its streets, was a perfect paradise to look at. ‘‘ Any verbal descrip- 
tion,” says Mr. Marshall, ‘‘ of the varied and beautiful scenery by which 
it is surrounded, would be altogether inadequate to convey any just con- 
ception of, ~~ one of the most splendid panoramas in the world. 
A range of wooded hills forms one of the eastern boundaries of the 
town, and a long chain of mountains extends away in the interior to the 
southward, as far as the eye can reach. ‘The summits of the hills 
which overlook the town and suburbs are crowned with Buddhist pagodas, 
and from the site of either of these a magnificent view of the surround- 
ing country, and the charming varieties of hill and dale, river, field, and 
forest, which it presents, is opened out to the delighted gaze of the 
beholder.” 

The interior of the town is not, however, remarkable for its architec- 
tural beauties. The main street runs parallel with the river bank, and 
is about three miles in length. Most of the houses are of wood, irregu- 
larly built, the lower apartments being shops or warehouses. The 
barracks stand on a hill-side, and close by is the wooden church of 
St. Matthias. There are also arsenal, commissariat, hospital, magazine, 
gaol, and offices, The private residences of the gentry are beautifully 
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situated in their own grounds. The population is estimated at 24,000, 
of whom 2000, convicts, 400 Europeans, and 3000 Eurasians. The rest 
are Burmese, Taliens, Chinese, Shans, Karens, or Burmese mountaineers, 
Armenians, Jews, Malays, and natives of Hindostan. Some Europeans 
are married to Burmese women, and some, who are not married, have 
Burmese ladies at the head of their respective households. Burmese 
women possess sense and action; they are mistresses in their own homes, 
and do all the work. They even sometimes trade on their own account. 
The men are a fine stalwart race, not over-industrious, but delighting, 
unlike the Indians, in exercising their physical capabilities. They are also 
gay and careless. The missionaries—more especially the American—toil 
among them with some effect; but although not pious, the Burmese are 
not easily converted. A Burman will not work in any menial capacity 
fora European. ‘There is nothing servile in him, as is too alk the 
case with the Indians. 

The bazaar seems, from the description of it, to be like most Oriental 
bazaars. The dealers in groceries and dry goods are either Madrasees 
or Telingese. The beef-butchers are invariably Muhammadans, as in 
India. Sheep are imported from Madras and Bengal, but do not thrive ; 
goat flesh is therefore used instead. Pork is vended solely by Chinese ; 
pigs thrive wonderfully. The presiding deities over the fish-market are, 

owever, Burmese women. ‘These women are cleanly, well-behaved, 
cheerful, and, were it not for the abominable ear-appendages, in many 
cases captivating. The fish-market is, indeed, the most attractive part 
of the bazaar, notwithstanding that it is at times unsavoury. ‘The 
greatest Burmese delicacy is mgapee—putrid shrimps, salted, beaten, 
and dried. No meal that a Burman makes would be complete without 
this ingredient. Large quantities are sent up the rivers, and the King 
of Ava admits it as a delicacy within the gilded portals of his palace. 
It is curious that the Burmese, being believers in transmigration, will 
not kill animals, but they will greedily partake of them—even of dogs— 
when they die. The vegetable market is also presided over by Burmese 
women. Fruits and vegetables abound, and there is an invariable supply 
of the much-coveted palm-leaf and betel. The supply of ducks and 
fowls is also plentiful. The shopkeepers are mainly Jews. The bakers 
are all Chinese, and the merchants—when not Europeans—Mussulmans. 
There are also courts of law, too often presided over by an ensign of 
some twenty-five years of age ; docks and ship-building yards—the most 
prosperous institutions of the place; and a district, called Nyabusthee, 
devoted to ladies of a particular caste. 

On the river between Maulmain and Rangoon, we are told, sea and 
river craft of various descriptions, from majestic European merchant 
vessels, unsightly ‘country wallahs” (as the native Indian vessels are 
called), Burmese katoos, Malay prahus, and Chinese junks, besides 
smaller river trading-boats, abound. ‘This, at all events, is satisfactory. 
What an opening must so magnificent a river, in such a climate, and in 
a well-populated country, present? And yet, how neglected have the 
Irawady, the May-Nam, and the May-Kiang been, even in times of 
river steam-navigation. 

Between Maulmain and Amherst and Rangoon there is nothing but 
river communication. The only land communication as yet is a sort of 
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foot pathway, or jungle track. There are many pretty marine residences 
at Amherst, which is looked upon as a kind of sanitarium, where refresh- 
ing sea-breezes may be enjoyed. “ Asa river,” Mr. Marshall says of 
the Irawady, “it is universally allowed to be majestic, superb, and those 
who are competent to give an opinion respecting its various charac- 
teristics, state that for many miles up in the interior it is navigable for 
ships of heavy burden; that the passage upwards is singularly free from 
impediments usually incidental to river navigation; and that during the 
rainy season large vessels can safely sail up to the very gates of Ava.” 
Mr. Marshall describes himself as having seen in this fine tropical river 
an alligator which he deemed could not have been less than five-and- 
forty feet long, and which was swimming against the tide at the rate of 
at least thirty milesan hour. Allowing for a little exaggeration, it must 
have been just such a monster reptile as one would expect to meet with 
in such waters. In such a damp, hot climate, wild beasts and reptiles 
innumerable infest alike the forests, jungles, plains, and waters, and 
poisonous insects swarm everywhere. Mosquitoes are of an alarming 
size as well as numbers. During the war, some of the men were driven 
raving mad by these winged demons, and one, in despair, jumped over- 
board and was drowned. 

The view of the town of Rangoon from the river is described as any- 
thing but imposing. It consisted of a number of miserable huts, erected 
indiscriminately about the place, without any attempt at order or arrange- 
ment. Every vestige of the old city, with the exception of a few 
pagodas, shrines, and monasteries, had also been utterly destroyed. The 
great Rangoon pagoda is, however, considered the largest, the most 
important, and the most magnificent in Burmah, and also one of the 
oldest. Besides this, there were no buildings of any pretensions. So 
soon as the government survey should be completed, and tne plans for 
the new city Ticusinad on, architects, and masons, and bricklayers were 
to be set to work. In the mean time, all wag huts and hovels, ruts and 
mire, or dust, alternately. ‘The Burmese themselves are perhaps studied 
to best advantage in the law and police-courts, where our author, having 
pear had some experience. The description of the gambling- 

iouses, of boat-races, and wrestling-matches, of the ceremonies relating 
to religious worship, and of the gaol and its melancholy interior, are 
also replete with local and characteristic information. But the most 
amusing pages by far are those devoted to a matter which can only be 
considered as incidental to Burmah, and that is, the history of the French 
adventurer Girodon, or Orgoni, who organised the Burmese in their 
hostilities against us, and is now the accredited representative of a 
“friendly power” at the court of Ava. Much, indeed, is anticipated 
from the influence of this friendly emissary with the King of Burmah, 
and the Moniteur, presuming upon grandiose results, has already an- 
nounced that ‘I’Inde elle-méme touche a lheure d’ une transformation, 
et la Cochin-Chine voit luire nos baionnettes. Autour d’Orgoni, autour 
de ce hardi compagnon, L’HUMANITE VA FAIRE UN GRAND PAS !” 
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DIARY OF THE DREAMER OF GLOUCESTER. 


Saturday, September 23. 
I was awoke early this morning by a loud burst of music. The bands 
of the different French regiments had been sent to the top of a command- 


ing hill to celebrate the victory. The music, stirring and warlike, pealed 
through the darkness and ele the echoes of the a 9 

The morning was damp and foggy, but in the increasing light we could 
see the amy etting dato ort dark clouds eee of the 
ground, and as the fleet was moving slowly along the coast, it was evident 
we were soon to march. I went, th e, to see poor Ramon before 
starting. 

I was glad to hear he had passed a good night and was doing well. I 
remained with him for two hours, during which his spirits so far improved 
that he began to have hopes of recovery, and asked back the miniatures. 
I left his tent about noon, heartily glad to get back to the open air, after 
having witnessed as much surgery as might fall within the cognisance of 
a medical student in the course of a year. I, too, am getting blunted ; 
agony has become common-place, and in time I would have nerve en 
for a surgeon. 

I may never see Ramon again, but I hope he will recover, and that he 
may yet read these pages in company with his mother and Adéle. IE so, 
let them also read what I would ok said of him if I had still to execute 
the commission he gave me, that a more gallant soldier, a more tender- 
hearted gentleman, does not exist in the French army. So, sweet Adéle, 
look with a proud eye on your betrothed, and in after years recollect that, 
when death was staring him in the face, thy image was ever before him, 
and that if he murmured at all, it was at the thought of thy sufferings. 

The English army are on their march, and we have got orders to 
start in a couple of hours. 

There is a palpable change in the a pear pee of the English troops 
as they march past us. They look faded and tawdry, and nearly all of 
that neatness which it is the glory of a colonel to exhibit in his regiment, 
and which seems at home to be regarded as the test of discipline, has 
now vanished, ‘The soldiers have a poaching look, nor are the officers 
much better. The contrast between their appearance now and when 
they landed may be appreciated by any one who, after being at the 
Italian Opera, will go next night to some provincial theatre, where an 
occasional band of strollers are miserably starring. The French soldiery 
look better than the English. They are not so draggled, and have a 
jauntiness about them which contrasts favourably with the serious, busi- 
ness-looking aspect of the English infantry. 

Ten v.m.—We have reached the Katcha river, a stream somewhat 
larger than the Alma, with banks fully as strong, but unoccupied by the 
enemy, and we are quietly going to sleep as unconcernedly as if in 
France. The country, during our march to-day, has been heathy and 
barren, but the — of the river are beautiful, adorned with neat 
cottages and luxuriant vineyards. 
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‘ Sunday, 24th September. 
We have not marched far to-day, and are now encamped by the Balbec 
river. There is a little town about two miles from us, picturesquely 
situate in a deep ravine. The scenery all around us is beautiful, the hills 
are lofty, the plain and ravines richly wooded. Villas are numerous, 
and snegtys and gardens. All lawful plunder, but we have’not been 
the first, and everything worth taking seems already away. Still, there 
rah ved asa of un 2 alpaa ate our men are eating cholera 
ciously with. an and mectarines. les and pears, 
too, are a osc iy the country in general at Hereford- 
shire, one immense orchard, only here in the Crimea the fruits of our 
conservatories flourish in the fields. 

The line of our march to-day was strewed with the débris of the re- 
treating Russians, who seem to have been seized with panic, so that I 
have no doubt if we had had cavalry we would have compelled them to 
disperse after the battle. ‘There have been many cases of cholera among 
us to-day; fully two hundred men fell out during the march, but our 
old friends the sailors would attend to them, and take them on board our 
floating hospitals. 

Four p.M.—I have made a prize. LKntering, of course from curiosity, 
a handsome villa, and wandering over the devastated rooms, littered 
with broken furniture, fragments of mirrors and crockery, torn books 
and pictures, all soaked with wine and malt, from casks stove in and 
bottles broken in the jhurry of the plunderers, I noticed in one room 
a press which had not been broken into. I acted as a burglar for once 
in my life, and was rewarded by the discovery of several suits of clothes, 
of which I selected the best—namely, a plain dress suit, and a handsome 
pair of Russian boots. I have this to plead in mitigation of the robbery, 
that I left my own entire dress, shirt and all, in exchange. It might be 
the worse of wear, but it was not my fault that I had not undressed since 
I left the bum-boat, or consequently that my clothes were rather dis- 
agreeably tenanted. 

But I wish I had resisted my burglarious inclinations, for, on coming 
out of the house, I found that Bosquet’s division had marched on, and I 
only got a glimpse of the rear-guard rounding the shoulder of a hill, so 
I commenced running to ima them; but I had not gone far when I 
heard the gallop of a horse behind me, and heard the rider shouting, 
“ Restez, coquin, ou je tirerai!’”’ Had I really been a Russian, as I was 
supposed to be, I must have known French to be able to take advantage 
of the polite warning of my pursuer. As it was, I stopped till he rode 
up tome. The parley was unpleasant. I could not persuade him I 
was not a Russian : he was not to be humbugged. He hadseen me with 
his own eyes coming out of my house, and my clothes undeniably had 
not accompanied the army; and as for my story of changing them, I 
might try that with his colonel, to whom I must accompany him. I had 
nothing for it but to submit, so I walked by the side of his horse for 
about a quarter of a mile down the river to au encampment of French 
soldiers. 

The colonel was sitting in the midst of a group of officers, who all 
rose on my arrival, surveying me with great curiosity. My captor told 
his story, and I had to repeat my explanations to the colonel. But he 
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was still more incredulous. When I told him I was an Englishman, he 
said I was an insolent rascal, and that undoubtedly I was a spy; and when 
I further accounted for my Russian costume, his moustache and beard 
stood on end with disdain and incredulity, and turning his back on me, 
he gave a curt order to have me searched. I submitted quietly to the 
operation. I had, fortunately, left my journal and knapsack with a friend 
in the French commissariat, but the soldier discovered twenty-five sove- 
reigns and my credit on Vienna, all which the colonel quietly put in his 

ket, I represented that the result of his search corroborated my 
story, as the gold was English and the credit granted bya London bank, 
but the colonel was a great deal too sharp to be taken in so easily. In 
his mind it only corroborated his impression that I was a spy, the gold 
and the credit being for the joint purposes of bribery and deception; and 
when, to my horror, two or three eM letters and a French one were 
drawn out of my coat-pocket, I began to think I had got into an 
awkward dilemma. 

The Russian letters were, of course, unintelligible, but the French one 
was from the wife of the quondam proprietor of my clothes, dated from 
Odessa, and contained a great many amiable details about sons and 
daughters, a lucid narrative respecting a servant who had been caught 
in an intrigue, and had very properly been lashed, and sundry conjugal 
endearments very gratifying to me in my eee position. This decided 
the question, and to my request that the colonel would postpone his 
decision until he had confronted me with the officers of the 23rd, the 
answer was that he had no time to make such useless inquiries, that I 
must consider myself a prisoner, and march with them to-morrow 
morning, and that if I attempted to escape I would be immediately shot. 
I was accordingly dismissed, and delivered over to the custody of two 
soldiers for the night. 

Already it was eight p.m., so, with bum-boat philosophy, I submitted 
quietly to my fate, consoling myself with the reflection that ultimately I 
would be able to prove my identity, and, meantime, I might as well 
march with one regiment asanother. The soldiers conducted me to their 
tent, and, as I was very much fatigued, I took advantage of my ~ A 
posed character, became apparently sullen in order to be allowed to be 
silent, and after conjecturing for an hour the probable results of my 
strange adventure, I fell sound asleep. 

Monday, 25th September. 

I awoke this morning at nine o’clock. I partook of the soldiers’ 
breakfast, and after in vain attempting to get an interview with the 
colonel, I entered into conversation with my compulsory comrades, which 
they encouraged in hopes of getting information. I was half tempted 
to hoax them by an account of Sebastopol, but I feared it might be 
dangerous, and therefore carefully kept to the battle of Alma, which was 
an exhaustless subject. 

By four p.m. we struck tents, crossed the Balbec river, and followed 
the track of my former division. We halted after two hours’ march, 
and rested till eight, when we again proceeded, following the track of 
the troops before us without much regard to roads. Soon the light 
failed us, but nevertheless we pressed on over fences and ditches, through 
clumps of planting, past ruined villages and gentlemen’s seats looming 
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large and dreary, then over barren heaths, up low hills and through 
steep gorges, stumbling on in the darkness. 

I pant, phe have escaped in the confusion, but the colonel had my 
money, and no loadstone had a surer attraction for iron than this gold 


me. 

We halted about one o’clock in the morning, and went to sleep with- 
out pitching tents. At six we were again on foot, not much ed. 
As day dawned we found ourselves traversing a highly cultivated 
country, with occasional villages and houses, all burnt and sacked, 
either by the retreating Russians or by our own soldiers. We halted 
for breakfast at eight, and resumed our march by ten, and in an hour 
after we arrived at the brow of a hill. Here a view burst on us which 
took every one by surprise. Sheer down below us was a sheet of water, 
eagerenty landlocked by precipitous hills, which I would have declared 
a lake had I not seen four or five steamers floating on its surface. At 
the top of this creek, or gully, was a small town, and encamped outside 
of it were masses of troops, which we could easily make out to be Eng- 
lish. They had, during the night, ed us in a march round 
Sebastopol to the north, and had, a few hours before we arrived, made 
themselves masters of the town after a slight resistance. 


Balaklava, Wednesday, Sept. 27. 

I made repeated requests to-day for an interview with the colonel, but 
although on account of my urgency a soldier communicated my request, 
the only answer was that he was too busy to attend to me, and that I 
must, on peril of being shot, keep within the tent till further orders. 
So all day I remained a prisoner. The time passed very heavily. I 
only saw the soldiers for half an hour at dinner, when they told me they 
were employed landing ammunition, and, from the sacrés! morbleus ! and 
tétes bleues! they did not seem to like the employment. 


Saturday, Sept. 30. 
Still a prisoner, but with this mitigation, that I have been allowed 
each day a short walk, attended by a soldier with a loaded rifle. I am 
very discontented, and curse my fate and the Russian trousers. 


Sunday, Oct. 1. 

By way of relaxation I was allowed to attend service to-day. The 
sermon was good and appropriate. 

Monday, Oct. 2. 

I have been interrogated by the colonel. He began by telling me 
that subterfuge was useless, as it was well known my name was Upton, 
and that I was a traitorous Englishman in the service of the Russians. 
That therefore I must give intelligence of the enemy as the only terms 
on which I could escape the fate of a spy. All this was said in such 
@ severe, measured tone, and I was so struck with astonishment at my 
rebaptism, that it was some time before I could recover my self-posses- 
sion. I repeated my former story, insisting that I was myself and not 
Mr. Upton, and conjuring him to take the simple step of confronting me 
with the officers of the 23rd. He answered, that I was an insolent 
scoundrel, and since I refused to avail myself of the only terms on which 
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I could save my life, I must be left to my fate. Accordingly, he ordered 
a file of soldiers to be ready. I do not know whether he really meant 
to carry his threat into effect or only to frighten me, but I thought at 
the time ‘he was in earnest, and therefore submitted to my destiny, 
frankly gave up my identity, and professed my readiness to answer all 
questions. 

He proceeded to my examination like an Old Bailey lawyer. 

The first question was, “ What is your name ?” To which I replied, 
giving him the nom de guerre I had adopted on leaving the Waly. 
I thought the worthy gentleman would have had me shot on the spot; 
indeed, he gave a very significant sign to the aide-de-camp, so I answered, 
eagerly, ‘‘ Upton, Upton!” 

“T was sure of it,” said the colonel, giving a peculiar nod to the 
aide-de-camp, as if tosay, “‘ You see I am not the man to be humbugged. 
The aide-de-camp bowed his admiration. “ Well then, Mr. Upton,” 
continued the colonel, “ what is your occupation ?” 

I was quite willing to be Mr. Upton’s occupation, whatever it might 
be, rather than be shot, but I was totally ignorant on the subject; so, 
having all the world to choose for a profession, I dubbed myself a 
doctor of medicine. 

**T thought so,” said the colonel. 

“ T was sure of it,” said the aide-de-camp. 

‘¢ Do you practise in Sebastopol ?” continued the colonel. 

“ Ves,” said I. 

“‘ When were you there last ?” 

“Three weeks ago.” 

*‘ Where is your wife ?” 

* At Odessa.” 

‘‘ How many children have you ?”’ And the sagacious colonel took out 
the French letter to see if I answered correctly. 

I forgot the precise number of Mr. Upton’s family, though Mrs. 
Upton had given very minute information regarding each in the unfor- 
tunate letter; but I thought five a liberal allowance, so I answered, 
“Three boys and two giris.”’ 

“ Liar!’’ shouted the colonel, “ your wife speaks of her five darlings 
at home, and of Nicholas, Constantine, and Alexander besides.” 

“ Well, sir,” I replied, “she must know best; I must have eight 
children then.” 

“Take care, sir,” continued the colonel, “if I find you out in 
another lie, I will have you shot. How many troops are there in 
Sebastopol ?” 

I saw that my real ignorance, if confessed, might get me shot, so I 
made up my mind to go on; but I tried first to take advantage of my 
position. “I will tell you everything I know,” said I; “upon my 
honour I will, provided you return me my money and my Vienna credit. 

“Oh!” said the colonel, “we have a surer way than that ; we will 
have you shot if you do not answer our questions, and as for your 
honour, we would rather have as security your sovereigns and letter of 
credit, which I will return to you if you make a clean breast of it, 
otherwise they are confiscated to the band. So, sir, I repeat the ques- 
tion, how many soldiers are there in Sebastopol ?” 
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“ Full forty thousand,” I replied. 

‘“‘ That won't do; we have information they are not half so many.” 

“ Very well,” said I; ‘only I made a calculation on the spot, care- 
fully pacing the. they occupied, and allowing so many men for 
every square ” This circumstantiality carried conviction ; so down 
the garrison of Sebastopol went in the colonel’s note-boox at forty 
thousand. i 
,. & Who are the commanding officers ?” he continued. 

' “Prince Menschikoff and Prince Gortschakoff” (naming the only 
Russian generals whose names I recollected at the time). 
we Impossible,” said the aide-de-camp. ‘‘Gortschakoff is in Bessa- 
ia.” 

“ Young man,” said 1, with an air of injured imnocence, “ it is only 
from report you speak, whereas I saw the prince with my own eyes. 
General Liiders (as another Russian general occurred to me) is also there. 
He rides'a tall black horse, and has lost an eye. The circumstance again 
carried it. Down went Gortschakoff and Liiders in the note-book as 
commandiag in Sebastopol, the latter minus an eye. 

Itis to go on with the interview. I was in a rage at being 
forced to lie, so I gave it to them pretty strong and very circumstan- 
tially, and the colonel and aide-de-camp were delighted with the valuable 
information they had acquired. It was all reduced in my presence into 
writing, and the aide-de-camp was sent off with the despatch to Lord 
Raglan. I got back my money, but was remanded to the custody of 


the soldiers. 
Tuesday, October 3. 

I was sent for this morning by the colonel at ten o’clock. I found the 
aide-de-camp and an English officer with him, and in the latter I was 
delighted ‘to recognise young Estcourt, whom, as a cornet of the Second 
Dragoons, I had some years before met in Birmingham, and with whose 
family I had been very intimately acquainted. I saw from his look that 
he half ised me. 

“So, sir,” began the colonel, “it seems a brother of yours has been 
captured by the English; at least he is of the same name, though he 
denies i, Ol of you. But of course he is lying.” 

“ You know ‘best, my dear sir,” answered I.‘ You insisted yesterday 
on me. being Mr. Upton. JI.am still ready to continue so, and will either 
admit or deny the fraternity of the other Mr. Upton, as you please.” 

‘« Insolent scoundrel!” said the colonel. 

“Stop, sir,” I replied, ‘the joke has been carried far enough. I was 
willing to be anything rather than be shot, but I think I see an oppor- 
tunity of being myself again. . Estcourt,” said I, addressing the dragoon, 
** you.can anawer for me.” 

“I thought so,” shouted the Englishman. ‘To be sure I can. Curse 
all Uptons! How are you, my boy ?”’ and we shook hands cordially. 
Colonel, this is:some absurd blunder. I can answer for this gentlemau 
not being.Mr. Upton, and, further, that he is ineapable of being a spy ; 
but as to anything further, I would like to know how he came by his 
clothes.” 

This.I explained, and the laughter of the colonel and aide-de-camp 
showed me I was believed this time. 
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‘* It is too ridiculous !” said the colonel; * but I:owe the gentleman’ an 
apology for the language I have used, and beg him to consider that’ my 
observations were applied to:his dress, and not to himself... Or,” said he, 
more seriously, “if you are not satisfied, I consider myself bound to give 
you that. satisfaction which we Frenchmen are not prevented from 
offering.” 

“ Quite unnecessary,” said I; “your apology is due to Mr. Upton and 
not to me, and I accept the amende honorable you have made'to my coat 
and trousers. Besides, I have'the best of it, since you thought proper to 
send off my valuable information to Lord Raglan.” 

“ Morbleu!” said the colonel, “ 1l:am an ass." 

“So am I,” said the aide-de-camp. 

The dragoon laughed, and I could not help joining himsas I gazed on 
the mortified faces of my late interrogators. 

“ All right, gentlemen,” said I. . “ My friend will convey another de: 
spatch to Lord Raglan, contradicting every word of the last,’ I suppose 
I may now go?” * 

“Not at all,” said the colonel. “ Upton, or——<or whoever you 
may be, you are my guest for two or three days. I must have an oppor- 
tunity of making some amends for the harsh treatment you have suffered; 
and you, sir, turning to Estcourt, you will honour me with your company 
to-day. ' ? 

Estcourt had no objections; so we began the day by breakfasting, after 
which the colonel produced wine and cigars. Ultimately, we arranged 
ourselves into a whist party, and played without ceasing till five in the 
evening, when we dined; after which we had more wine, another two 
rubbers, supper, and then the dragoon left us; and shortly after I sub- 
sided into a sound sleep in the colonel’s tent. 


Wednesday, October 4. 

I spent the greater part of the morning with the colonel: The 
debarkation of ammunition and guns has been briskly going on, and we 
have been down to Balaklava to see it, but the confusion and uproar are 
intolerable, and the squeeze dangerous. 

We have a fine view of Sebastopol from a height. It certainly looks 
very formidable, and I much fear its capture will be more difficult than 
we anticipate. All sorts of rumours are current about what goes on 
inside. One report is that Menschikoff has committed suicide ; another 
report describes Sebastopol as being in a state of festivity, balls and 
dinner-parties being the order of the day; but I am disposed to think all 
these reports are pure invention, as I am not aware that there isany com- 
munication between us and the garrison. One thing is certain—namely, 
that they have sunk six ships of their fleet at the entrance of the bay, 
thereby blocking up the channel, and preventing any attack from the 
sea. 

Saint-Arnaud is dangerously ill in Balaklava, and it is now certain he 
proceeds to France. General Canrobert has assumed the command. He is 
a favourite with the army, and, according to all accounts, a first-rate 


general. 
October 10. 


I have little to note since Wednesday. For the two or three first 
days the men were constantly occupied bringing up ammunition and 
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artillery, and since then they have been working hard at the trenches. 
On the sixth we received a reinforcement of nearly ten thousand men. 
The Russians, meantime, have not been idle. Entrenchments and earth- 
works are getting up betwixt us and them as if by magic. From the 
position we occupy we can easily see them at work, and with good 
glasses make out that men, women, and children all assist with the 
greatest energy. Nor have they confined themselves to the defensive : 
we have had several alarms, and have been well shelled and cannonaded, 
though with little injury now that the trenches are constructed. The 
men have got very expert in dodging all projectiles, the progress of 
which in the air they watch with the greatest coolness. 

We command Sebastopol to the left and the British to the right, the 
two armies stretching in a semicircle for about eight miles, but separated 
by a ravine. The second division, to which 1 belong, occupy the centre 
of the French line, and are about two miles distant from Sebastopol. 
From a height a little to our rear we command a view of the whole in- 
vesting force as well as of the besieged city. . | 








AFTER THE BALL. 
BY MRS. ALFRED M. MUNSTER. 


THEY are gone—the wreathed flowers 
Round the columns fade and droop ; 

White and cold, from crimson niches, 
Gleameth many a marble group. 

*Tis the drearest hour time numbers, 
Cheerless herald of the dawn, 

When the veil that hides the future 
From the past seems half withdrawn. 


Now the minstrel’s strain is silent, 
The laughing guests are flown, 

And beside the hearth’s dull embers 
Sits the revels’ queen alone: 

Rich the robe that floats around her, 
Changing like the mallard’s neck, 

And snow-pure the pearls that shimmer 
Through the dark-brown hair they deck. 


But her weary thoughts have wandered 
To a glen far, far away, 

Where to-night the moon is shining, 

And the mountain stream at play ; 
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She can see the quiet homestead, 
Ivy-grown from base to roof, 

And the chequered sunshine stealing 
Through the larches’ pensile woof. 


She remembers how the robin 
In the autumn sunset sang, 
And the skylark’s liquid carol 
Through the bright June morning rang, 
Ah! though Hope may o’er the future 
Rose-hued radiance freely cast, 
Yet she lacks the tender glory 
Which Remembrance lends the past. 


And the lady, sad and lonely, 
Yearns this night to see once more 
Scenes and faces loved and longed for 
In the joyous days of yore ; 
But in vain—the bright glen-river 
Shall flow backward from the main, 
Ere the twain who met beside it 
Long ago, shall meet again. 


Wake! such dreams unnerve the spirit : 
Well thou know’st the past és past, 
And on all thy glad youth’s treasures 
Thy bright eyes have looked their last. 
Now for others shine the mountains, 
Purple in the sunset glow, 
And to other ears are uttered 
Vows like those of long ago. 


Then be happy as thou mayest, 
As thy choice, so is thy fate; 
Thou didst yield life’s choicest blessing 
To secure one dazzling bait. 
If the fruit hath turned to ashes, 
If the gold hath turned to clay, 
Yet let none behold thy mourning 
For the boon that’s past away. 


Dry thy tears, enjoy thy guerdon, 
Let the heart thou hast betrayed 
Mourn above the wreck and ruin 
Which thy vain ambition made. 
For thyself—with rank and riches 
Thou hast cast thy brilliant lot: 
Then be calm, and pray to Heaven 
That the old time be forgot. 





















FRANCOIS CERTAIN CANROBERT, MARSHAL OF FRANCE. 


Marsuar Cannopert bears no other special resemblance to the Greek 
Hercules, except that he, in his turn, once stood at those cross roads 
where practical common sense and moral wisdom offer their hands to the 
i Hercules escaped from the alternative with the antiquated 
promptitude of duty: the way in which Canrobert behaved evidences 
the enormous progress which the modern world has made over the 
Hellenic myth. 

Canrobert does uot belong to the Bonapartists de la veille; so little, 
indeed, does he do so, that, even le lendemain, he left Europe in doubt 
as to his sympathies. He has heaped up no heavy accusations against 
his previous history; on the wept a certain incubus of kindliness, 
justice, and A he hovers over his political career. And yet Can- 
robert earned proportionally more by the overthrow of existing relations 
on the 2nd of December than any other man. He achieved nothing in 
the Crimean war like Bosquet or Pelissier; he left far bebind him those 
furies who incessantly puraued St. Arnaud; he has not grown grey in 
service like Marshals Maguan and Castellane; he did not inter life 
and his honour to market like Persigny and Morny; he was but slightly 
dipped in that diplomatic witches’ caldron in which Walewski so dearly 
earns his enormous salary; and yet by the age of forty-seven he was 
Marshal of France, senator, extraordinary envoy of the empire to the 
Swedish court, and, ere a half century crowned his brow, he governed 
one-fifth of Frauce with dictatorial pomp. 

Any one who has seen the marshal, or studied his portrait, will still be 
far from the solution of the problem: he has seen a man of middle 
height and anything but military tournure, whose head sits too close on 
his shoulders, aud whose plump nose is marked with beauty spots. When 
Canrobert is dressed en civil, even his friends compare him to a parish 
clerk. Perhaps his success lies in his eyes, which express the cautious 
cunning of the Auvergnat, who, as is notorious, is very fond of hearing 
himeoll talk, and has a marked predilection for money. 

It was not till 1841 that Canrobert was credited with high military 
abilities by the journals of the Elysée, who wished to bring him over 
from the party of order in. the National Assembly : neither in Africa nor 
in the Crimea did he display those strategic talents which we expect to 
find in a commander-in-chief. If the soldier before Sebastopol praised 
him, and was heartily attached to him, it was solely for the care he 
showed in supplying the wants of the army. When Canrobert received 
the returning troops at the Lyons station in Paris, the cry ran through 
the ranks, “ Voila notre pére.”’ This prominent feminine quality in the 

eral evidently neutralised every heroic impulse, and it was not his 
ortune ever to gain his marshal’s staff by a resonant action. 

Canrobert was born in 1808, at St, Céré, on the borders of Upper 
Auvergne, not far from the birthplace of the cavalry king Murat. In 
1826 he joined, the military school at St. Cyr, but the education at that 
period was far from being equal to what it isnow. At the age of twenty, 
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he quitted the school as sous-lieutenant, and in 1835 proceeded to Algeria 
as lieutenant in the 47th regiment of the Line. His want of seniority 
was compensated by the protection of his uncle, General Marbot, adjutant 
to the Duke of Orleans. 

The young lieutenant was active, bold, and a thorough soldier: he 
exposed his life dauntlessly both to bullets and climate. Still, during his 
twelve years’ campaigning, he never displayed any thorough knowledge 
of the country and people, or that organising talent so necessary for the 
French in Algeria. After various marches ee Abd-el-Kader, and 
the captare of Tlemzen, he was present at the siege of Constantine, 
where he received a bullet in his leg. Canrobert returned to France 
with his regiment as capitaine-adjutant-major, received the Legion of 
Honour, and, on the formation of the Chassears 4 Pied in 1840, joined 
them with the same rank. The Duke of Orleans, who saperintended 
their organisation, turned his attention principally to young men con- 
sidered to be devoted adherents of the dynasty. Canrobert stood in the 
first rank of these, and never failed in fervent assertions of his devotion 
and gratitude. 

In 1842, Canrobert received the command of the 5th battalion of 
Light Chasseurs, stationed in Africa. A few months later he was placed 
in charge of the newly-formed district of Tenez, vice the incompetent M. 
de Noue, colonel of the Ist’ Regiment of the Foreign Legion. Here, he 
stood under the supreme command of Colonel Cavaignac. When the 
latter was sent to Tenez, at the close of 1844, as brigadier-general, 
Colonel St. Arnaud followed him in the command of the sub-division of 
Orleansville, and, in 1845, Canrobert was promoted to a lieutenant- 
coloneley, and two years later to a coloneley. The same boldness and 
contempt of danger continually distinguished him; his pursuit of Bou- 
Maza gave St. Arnaud occasion for much exaggerated praise of Can- 
robert, which enabled General Marbot and the Duke of Orleans to 
recommend the latter to the War Ministry. St. Arnaud praised a man 
whose laudation he foresaw would be gladly heard. The commandant 
of Tenez thanked the prince in the flowery apostrophes of the purest 
Orleanism. 

The justification, or perhaps excuse, for the repeated political changes 
of French officers has been urged, that the soldier of such a vacillating 
country serves his fatherland, and cannot op se the de facto government 
ofthehour. This is perfectly true if the soldier is only a soldier, the officer 
a mere military official. The republican Cavaignac served honestly and 
well under the Orleans dynasty. Pelissier, who is suspected of sympathies 
with the exiled royal family, took Sebastopol under the empire, and re- 
presented his country, not without dignity, at our court. Bosquet fought 
for France, and left the government out of sight; he is said to have re- 
mained a republican till he gained his marshal’s staff. But those must 
be measured by a very different standard, who, while soldiers, a in 
politics, who assume courtiers’ duties in addition to their own, an i x 
forth a strongly-artieulated confession of faith; officers whose spine dis- 
plays a visible eurve, give up the claim to stand upright in the storm of 
government changes. 

When Cavaignae became governor of Algeria in 1848, Colonel Can- 
robert hastened to him and behaved as a republican; he hoped for war 
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and promotion. In July of the same year he was placed at the head of 
the Zouaves. In this position he vigorously opposed the candidature of 
Louis apes to the presidency, and declared himself warmly for Ca- 
vaignac, for he felt sure of the latter’s triumph. When undeceived, 
Canrobert joined the celebrated “party of order,” in whose ranks he 
found his uncle Marbot and his cousin Rivet, who had just been ap- 
pointed councillor of state, and stood on intimate terms with the Barrot 


At ee end of 1849, Canrobert was ordered with his regiment to the 
bombardment of Zaatcha, an African village, where the irresistible bravery 
of the French attack was sorely tried by the colossal blunders of General 
d’Herbillon. Colonel Canrobert marched at the head of a few Zouave 
companies that formed the front of the storming column. The village 
was taken, after eighteen days’ fighting in the gardens and forest, amid 
a shower of bullets. For his bravery, Canrobert was made commander 
of the Legion of Honour, and brigadier-general. 

The party of order, at this period, fostered the political ambition of 
the higher officers; in their hatred of the republic, they promoted them 
for the least established claims. A general or colonel, from whom a word 

inst the republic had slipped, was sure of being fondled as a future 

k. This party played into the hands of the Elysée, and at the given 

moment rendered arbiters of France men who, under other circumstances, 

would have enjoyed their obscurity: such persons as the Hussons, Vau- 

dreys, and Magnans were thrust up the political ladder. When the hour 

arrived, and the man, these gentlemen decided the fate of France, and 
might have said to the party of order, “ Tu I’as voulu!”’ 

Canrobert, too, hardly become a general, felt an earnest necessity to 
be a political actor. On the stage two Sphynxes were watching each 
other: the Sphynx of the Tuileries, the commandant of the army of 
Paris, General Changarnier, and the Sphynx of the Elysée. But the 
latter, by the appointment of General Hautpoul as minister of war, had 
already offered the party of order a check. Canrobert wrote to the 
Tuileries, and be for a brigade in the army of Paris: he obtained it. 
He appeared in Paris, and declared himself vassal of the Tuileries, from 
which his third star, as general of division, seemed to glimmer before 
him. And he also appeared at the Elysée, where the most flattering 

jon was accorded him. 

Thus Canrebert stood at the cross roads: he looked about him, he 
consulted his telescope, and peered into the outlet of the two roads. “ To 
maintain order and suppress anarchy,” that was all revealed to him 
on either road. The Elysée y advanced a step farther; dark 
rumours indicated the path of the shell, long shadows were thrown before 
the events. In the palace of the presidency the sous-officiers were being 
regaled; within hearing of the House of Assembly the ery of “ Vive 
Yempereur!” was raised. Changarnier had appeared unbidden at the 
first two uets ; he refused to be present thenceforth at such political 
orgies. At the reviews of St. Maur and Satory, the course of matters 
was clearly shown in the presence of the delegates of the permanent 
commission. The time had now arrived to attach oneself to a party, and 
Canrobert went over straight to Changarnier. He was eloquent in his 
speeches; he spoke with the utmost contempt of adventurers; he de- 
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clared at Versailles, in the presence of some fifteen to twenty officials, 
that the thing was a disgrace, but he was making every exertion to keep 
his brigade in order, for if things went on in this way no man of honour 
could remain in the army. 

It is true that the National Assembly did not act, or offer “men of 
honour”’ any support; but was that a reason for them to approach the 
Elysée again discreetly ? Changarnier was dismissed from office at a 
blow; Canrobert drew a step nearer to the Elysée, and he discovered 
that his eloquent wrath at the Satory review had been passed over. He 
made his appearance regularly at the Elysée, and with equal regularity 
at Changarnier’s private residence. He conversed at the Elysée, he 
conversed in the camp of the coup d'état, no one knows about what, 
but perhaps against the other camp. At General Leflé’s, his intimate 
friend, he, at any rate, did not spare the Elysians. He even at times 
repeated what had been said over the way. 

Thus Canrobert created himself an important position, and he had 
become a political general. When the list of allies and foes was gone 
through in the camp of the confederates, Leflé and Changarnier ridiculed 
any doubt as to Canrobert’s sincerity. Only a few people stuck to their 
doubts. At the Elysée an incense was burnt before him, calculated not 
merely to tickle his olfactories, but those of the parliament men as well. 
Canrobert was now “ an extraordinary general”—the press of the presi- 
dential court said so—a general “ destined to achieve the highest honours 
of the hierarchy.” One evening after dinner, a high person remarked to 
him, casually, ‘‘ Under the Empire, a man of your calibre was marshal 
at thirty-five ; under this government of advocates, you have required 
twenty-five years to become a general of brigade.” Canrobert laughed 
in eunning comprehension. 

Still he looked out along both roads; there was still the constitution, 
and the National Assembly protecting it. The Elysée ordered its femi- 
nine squadron to advance, at the head of it being Madame Mathilde 
Demidoff, a ripe beauty, occupying a rather extensive place. A Russian 
lady, Madame K., who, like the Demidoff, was separated from her 
husband, served as a volunteer in this campaign against ambitious minds, 
Madame K., who had already ventured on two presidents of the Re- 
public, though with very various success, turned her attention, or had it 
turned, on the modest General Canrobert. She performed precisely the 
same duties as Madame Gordon did with M. Vaudrey in the Strasbourg 
expedition. She lifted Canrobert into the saddle, and held him there by 
a leading-string. This was at the beginning of November, 1851. 

St. Arnaud became war minister, and the signal was given. The Klysée, 
Madame K., and St. Arnaud were pulling at the general on one side ; on 
the other, Lefié, Changarnier, Marbot, and Rivet held him by the eoat- 
tails. Canrobert sighed: “ Would that I had remained in Algeria!"’ The 
National Assembly rejected the questors’ motion on the 17th of Novem- 
ber. Madame K. twisted the cord twice round her hand, and Canrobert 
hastened to her feet. He declared that he would obey any order signed 
by the minister of war. Madame K. congratulated him as she thanked 
him, and loosened the cord again. The same evening she wrote to the 
Elysée: “ He has just left me; he is ours; but take care lest he slip from 
us. I will do ali in my power, do you the same.” 
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The remark was psychologically correct. Canrobert went to Leflé 
and Rivet. He was “grieved” at the rejection of the motion; he re- 
the doubtful position.of the army; but, as regarded himself, he 
new what he owed to the law and to the African generals. He only 
thatthe colonels of Paris were not of a different opinion. To 
General’ Leflé, whose: duty it was to protect the Assembly, he said: 
“Trust nobody!” Leflé: “ Excepting yourself.” Can : “Gh; 
that’s a different matter.” 

Which way would the tongue of the balance incline? Canrobert did 
not know so late as half-past five on the morning of the Deux Décem- 
bre. At that hour, Lieutenant-Colonel Adjutant Edgar Ney entered 
his bedroom, and handed him the “ written order” of the war minister, 
St. Arnaud, to take his post on the Place de la Madeleine. Madame K. 
had forgotten nothing : “The prince reckons on your great talents, your 
courage, and your devotion. Support him, and his gratitude will know no 
limits.” ‘The soldierly ambition of General Canrobert could not be 
bought over with a few bundles of bank-notes, as was the case with other 
parties. It also deserves prominent mention that he had no debts. 

Canrobert, standing at the cross roads and forced toa decision, thought 
it best to offer an arm to either lady. He hardly had posted his troops, 
than he proceeded to M. Rivet’s, in the Rue de Suresnes. He knew 
nothing; he was even horrified when his cousin ‘told him what had 
happened : the National Assembly dissolved by force, the constitution 
torn to rags, the questors, the generals, and sundry moet 
haled to prison. ‘* What shall I do?” the general asked, somewhat 
despondingly. M. Rivet replied very sharply: “It is not my place to 
advise you; ask the law and your conscience. I am going to the 
Council of State to protest.” Canrobert walked away, and another per- 
son came in. Rivet said to the latter: “‘ You see that man: he is about 
to dishonour himself.” 

Canrobert, who still had a lady on each arm, now advanced a step 
farther; he allowed the money of the Elysée to be distributed among his 
troops; they drank and prepared for the horrors that were to come. He 
himself, however, still spoke with people of both parties; he tried to 
assume a reserve, and affected an independence as regarded all that might 
happen. On the afternoon of the 2nd of December he walked about 

y with Madame K. on his arm, and she contrived to bring the 
cord that held him well home. In the evening the general called on 
Madame Leflé, whom he found bathed in tears, for she knew not what 
had become of her husband. He made bitter complaints of the arbitrary 
epnduct to which her husband had been a victim, his “ intimate friend,” 
his companion in arms for so many years. He asked her advice, but the 
“eternal enemies of order and the family” are wont at times to be very 
slightly indulgent. “ Are you a man or a child? Take up arms for the 
Jaw, for your friends, for your old chiefs, to whom you owe everything. 
That is your duty—that is what honour demands of you. I have no 
other advice to offer you. That is clear. You understand me, general ?” 
When she saw that Hercules still hesitated, she said, with tears of con- 
tempt, “ You wish to save both parties. That is disgraceful. . Pray 
retire, and res my sorrow.” General Canrobert bowed his head and 
went. One of the two women was evidently loosing her hold of his arm. 
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On December 3, it seemed in Paris as if certain persons~ had staked 
their heads, and Jost. them, Without the remembrance of the June 
massacres, the coup d'état would be a simple coup de téte. The most 
compromised conspirators trembled ; the troops hesitated at more than 
one point. A prisoner at Mazas received, in spite of all the sbirri, the 
following note: “Nil desperandum. I have just spoken with Can- 
robert; he is coming round to the side of the Assembly.” The same 
report spread simultaneously through Paris. The geveral held for a 
moment the destinies of his country in his hands. Stifling the empire 
in its birth would probably not have procured France the much-desired 
tranquillity; but whether the tranquillity at present — will in the 
slightest degree alleviate future excesses, is a question which we are 
fortunately not called upon to resolve. 

On the 4th of December the speeches, dinners, and proclamations of 
the various opposition factions broke out in wild tumultuary masses and 
barricades. aie maieaes it is notorious, were in no way active in 
erecting these monsters ; that same bourgeoisie, in whose name the party 
of order had so incessantly execrated any active opposition to the authority ; 
the army of passive Flea itself opposed the passive obedience of the 
army. Barricades! what.a delight for the Elysée! what a famous ex~ 
cuse for the generals and eolouels who were still at liberty. . The 
maintenance of order and suppression of anarchy!’ that-had been the 
common cry of the Tuileries. and the Elysée. Canrobert believed for a 
moment that he could still hold both women by the arm. .“ Suppress 
anarchy !” why his friend Leflé would have desired that; and if it turned 
out in favour of the Elysée, how could Canrobert help that ? 

As a brave general and aun Auvergnat, he said: ‘“ Let us capgreee the 
insurrection, and restore order: after that, we will see. I declare that 
if, after the restoration of order the popular representatives and the 
generals are not set at liberty, I will retire. But order before all!” 
Canrobert marched—not against the barricades, for there was not a 
single one on the Boulevards, but against ‘‘ the curious.” In 1852, 
M. de Morny explained the entire tactics to some couneils-general of 
the ta Aa “ The prince had studied the revolutions of Paris: 
he saw that they increased by the mass of curious persons who flocked 
up. That of December 4 began precisely in that way. He did not 
hesitate, but had the curious removed. Canrobert managed the. affair, 
and gained the day.’ ! 

Canrobert’s brigade, flushed with wine and brandy, supported by 
General Reybell’s cavalry brigade, attended to the removal of the 
eurlous—two thousand persons of both sexes and of every age, men, 
women, and children; all sorts of weapous—sabres, lances, bayonets, 
muskets, pistols, guns, howitzers. A la guerre comme dla guerre! The 
Paris correspondent. of the Zimes has preserved the doeuments for the 
world’s judgment. Religion, property, family, were at stake, and the 
Sphynx, with his feet on the ps tae hobs, muttered, ‘ Qu’on exceute 
mes ordres!” A great historical act looked beyond the antiquated com- 
mandment, Thou. shalt do no murder. General Canrobert was the 
chosen of Providence. 

Reybell was drunk, as he so often was,, But Canrobert was. sober. 
Quite soberly he poured his infantry and artillery on the masses of “ the 
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curious,” without preceding summons or any warning. Musketry 
fire, cannon-balls, re grape opened a path for the historical revelation. 
What right had the people to go a walking at such times? They mast 
be saved. In the upper stories they lay flat on the floor: the bullets 
that crashed imto the ceiling above their heads gave them a shrill 
whistle of significance that they had just been saved. 

In this way General Canrobert restored order on December 4. He 
waited, as a Décembriseur said, till the crowd had become dénse, ere he 

ured desolation into it. But, even at this time, the general retained 

is self-respect; he would not join in that cry for blood raised by Magnan 
and St. Arnaud, who desired on ‘the self-same day that the prisons 
should be cleared at the bayonet’s point. He did not rush upon the 
high offices and grades, or the public treasury. He was disinterested, 
moderate, and threw all the responsibility on the higher personages, 
whose commands he was unhappily compelled to execute. He was in 
the right, for, up to the present hour, he is treated with considerable 
indulgence even by the numerous enemies of the empire: his melan- 
choly destiny is mourned over, and the Belgian Independance quotes 
him at intervals as the representative of mercy and forgiveness. 

Madame K. twisted the cord entirely round her hand. It was said 
suddenly, but generally, that Canrobert had demanded the end of the 
dictatorship, the acquittal of the prisoners, and a general amnesty. If the 
prince does not yield, Canrobert will send in his resignation. The prince 
sent his harsh Mentor an Arab courser, and he (we mean the courser) 
supported its character. Canrobert rode on the horse to the Elysee, and 
renewed his demands. Messrs. Granier de Cassagnac, Mayer, and other paid 

ropagandists replied to the general in newspapers and pamphlets “ that 
he was an extraordinary officer, and reserved for the highest honours.” 
The courser remained, and Canrobert too. After the vote of December 
20, the general considered himself acquitted ; but the imprisoned repre- 
sentatives, and the generals, and his “friend” Leflé, too? The foreign 
apers knew, on the best authority, that Canrobert would resign unless 
the prince yielded. The prince treated the prisoners we know how, and 
General Canrobert was rewarded for his virtue by an appointment as 
adjutant of the prince, and 30,000 fr. pay. After the decree of January 
22, Canrobert wrote his resignation, and was on the point of sending it 
in, when he received a gratification, which he only accepted “lest he 
might insult the prince.” 

Soon after, three commissioners were sent into the central and southern 
departments to revise the labours of the mixed commissions. General 
Canrobert was one of them. His feeling heart was full of sympathy for 
the “unhappy victims of our civil dissensions,” but with the best will he 
could only liberate two hundred of them. The great majority, he con- 
vinced himself very rapidly, was composed of Communists, Partageux, 
robbers, and scamps, who were well suited for Cayenne and Lambessa. 
They were magistrates, advocates, physicians, attorneys, notaries, yeomen, 
manufacturers, merchants, officers on half pay, workmen, peasants, men, 
women, and children. The hundred thousand disturbers of the peace, 
whom M. de Falloux had indicated long before, must be sent out of France. 
General Canrobert yielded to the inevitable, and even danced at the new 
court of the prince president with a bleeding heart. Had he retired, the 
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Indépendance could not have referred every month to the general’s 
“generous prayers” m favour of his friend Leflé. 

The official commentary on these “generous prayers ’’ was Canrobert’s 
appointment as general of division. He could have had it long before, 
but declined: he would remain exactly his three years as general of 
brigade, as the letter of the law lays down. The law gives every brigadier- 
general of three years’ standing the possibility, but not the right, of pro- 
motion. Only Lamoriciére, Changarnier, and Bedeau had been promoted 
immediately that their time was up. By following their example, Can- 
robert was elevated equally with them, and the law was not infringed: so 
cleverly do men calculate in Auvergne! Canrobert remained beyond 
and above all parties: he ever complained of the “ social dissensions ;” he 
lent his sword momentarily to the authorities “to suppress anarchy,” 
merely through a feeling of duty, sine ira et studio. His fatherland 
allowed him to advance according to the prescriptions of the regulations: 
only the thought of his friend Leflé prevented him thoroughly enjoying 
his brilliant position and fortune. He will never be perfectly happy till 
the day when the gates of France are thrown widely open to those who 
are her “glory and her ornament,” when the “ banished generals” will 
reassume their place at the head of that army which they so long 
illustrated. 

The rank of general of division was gained in the streets of Paris; 
the Eastern war came as if summoned, and held up as its finale the mar- 
shal’s staff. Canurobert led his division to the East: in his pocket he had 
a letter. He did his duty at the Alma, and was wounded. When St. 
Arnaud, undermined by a dangerous illness, sent for General Forey as 
the eldest general of division, Canrobert once again made his appearance, 
invoked by Providence, and drew the somewhat crumpled letter from his 
pocket. Lord Raglan, Canrobert, and Bosquet bade St. Arnaud an 
eternal adieu, and the difficulties of the command were redoubled. 

General Canrobert had suddenly become the chief of his equals. The 
comrades of yesterday must now obey; but obedience can be mechanical, 
and be limited to what is absolutely necessary, or it can sympathetically 
meet the order half way, especially if emanating from a man of recogni 
genius. But this genius was entirely absent. Lord Raglan only allowed 
himself to be half led by St. Arnaud, whose martial attitude seemed now 
and then imposing to the soldier of Waterloo. With Canrobert it was 
quite different: here the pedantic caution of the self-doubting chief was 
joined to the obstinacy of the old invalid. Lord Raglan assumed an oppo- 
sitional station: the unity of the command suffered, delay became the 
rule. Lord Raglan and Omar Pasha were both of opinion that the siege 
of Sebastopol was a foolish piece of business, by which, at the most, only 
the hide of the Muscovite bear would be singed. Canrobert, strictly 
inspired from Paris, instantly yielded in the interest of the alliance, and 
even offered Lord Raglan he supreme command, but, as the story ran, 
his lordship now proposed such mad schemes that the rupture became 
nevitable, 

In May, 1855, Canrobert sent in his resignation, ascribing it to failing 
health. The emperor informed the general that, while regretting his 
weakened health, he accepted his resignation. Still, Canrobert’s state of 
health, as is notorious, did not prevent him remaining at the head of the 
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second division, and enduring all the fatigues of the war. Two months 
later he received his marshal’s staff. Once again it was not the triumph- 
aut warrior who was rewarded, = r agin servant, the pr 
general, who gracefully took on hi necessities of an inevitable 
position. Perhaps Sewchette merits were the greater, for his sharper 
ers of observation enabled him to penetrate the intrigues of the 
i ists better than the fiery St. Arnaud could do. His mission to 
Stockholm, where he had to complete a species of offensive and defensive 
alliance, seems, at any rate, to prove that he was rather deeply initiated 
in those secrets spun round Lord John Russell at Vienna, and through 
which M. Drouyn de I'Huys for a moment allowed the government helm 
to slip from his grasp. In such a case, Marshal Canrobert did not dis- 
cover his real value till too late a date. 

In 1858 Marshal Canrobert was appointed to the head of one of the 
five military divisions of France. His head-quarters were at Nancy, and 
the ordre du jour he issued on taking the command deserves quotation : 

“ Officers and soldiers of the fourth, fifth, and sixth military divisions,— 
By the will of the emperor, summoned to the exalted honour of com- 
manding you, I feel the value of this appointment the more as I have so 
long shared the life of that great French army, in whose useful works, 
noble misfortunes, and glorious battles I have so often been a partici- 
pator. Hence I entertain the legitimate conviction that, between your- 
selves and me, a mutuai confidence will ever prevail. We will employ it 
to ensure the strict observance of discipline, obedience to the law, the 
absolute respect for the constitution of the empire, which emanates from 
all and protects all. We will continue to offer France and her provi- 
dential emperor pledges of our unshaken devotion. In meeting you in 
this glorious scenery of the eastern empire, whose martial inhabitants 
gave so many noble instances of patriotism at decisive moments, I can- 
not refrain from a deep feeling of pride and hope—pride, at being the 
chief of such soldiers as you are; hope, with your aid, and that of your 
good fellow-citizens, of promoting the fortunes of France, and the renown 
of that illustrious Napoleonic dynasty which is evolving its great and 
blessed history.” 

Such are the effects of a pretty Russian woman’s intrigues with 2 
brigadier-general who was seeking a social position. Canrobert’s marsha! 
staff has blossomed and put forth fruit. During the Italian war Can- 
robert was only distinguished by an ignoble dispute, and has, in all pro- 
bability, been quietly shelved. He has done his dirty work, and may 
now make room for others who thirst for reward. Well, he has no cause 
to complain: he has achieved a glorious position, and his best plan will 
be to keep in the background. A nation may forget the extravagances, 
even cruelty, of men so deeply compromised that they could not withdraw, 
but it can never forgive the horrifying sang-froid of men who, like Can- 
robert, waded in blood to their ankles while buttoning their gloves and 
arranging their flowing locks after the last new fashion. 

We wonder, though, during Canrobert’s eastern command, whether 
he followed the plan of Louis XIV.’s ministers, and rigorously forbade 
the performance of Moliére’s “ Tartufe?’’ 








